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For  43  Years 


No 


sales  argument  is  worth  any  more  than  the  amount  of  truth 


that's  in  it.  And  it's  a  matter  of  record  that  for  43  consecutive 
years  The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  carried  more  Total  Display 
advertising  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper,  morning,  evening 
or  Sunday.*  Only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  per¬ 
sistent  leadership:  The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  Chicago's  .  .  . 

BRSIC 

Advertising  AAed  ium 


*For  (om^sri$om  li^uot  omitted  since  The  Chicago 

Dnily  News  does  mot  occept  odvertisimg  for  olcoMic  keveroges. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FOR  68  YEARS  CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPEIT  4ND  TRUST 
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T>AF>ERS 
CANT  BE 
WRONG 


If  it's  COMIC  it's  KING 


Maj.  Gtn.  Julian  C.  Smith,  commander  of  the  2nd 
Marine  Corps  Division,  this  week  issued  a  citation 
to  Richard  VK  Johnston,  United  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  landed  with  the  Marines  at  Tarawa. 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  commander-in-chiej 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  presented  it. 

The  citation: 

“As  press  correspondent  accredited  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  you  were  assigned  to  cover  the  action  of 
this  division  in  operations  against  Tarawa  in 
the  Gilbert  Islands. 


could  witness  all  phases  of  the  amphibious 
actions.* 

“It  probably  was  the  most  hotly  contested  land¬ 
ing  ever  engaged  in  by  our  forces.  You  con¬ 
ducted  yourself  throughout  the  action  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service  and  exhibited  a  devotion 
to  your  duty,  to  the  press  and  to  the  public  that 
was  inspiring. 

“I  commend  you  for  brave  and  efficient  service 
under  extraordinary  conditions  of  combat.” 


“Upon  reporting  to  this  headquarters,  you  were 
assigned  to  accompany  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the 
8th  Marines  in  the  initial  assault,  so  that  you 
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by  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
for  “brave  and  efficient 
service  under  extraordinary 
conditions  of  combat” 
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WHERE  DOES  AMERlCiVfiET 
MOST  OF  ITS  ELECIRIC  POWER? 


Prepare  yoaraelf  for  a  surprise. 

Every  time  most  fieople  switch  on  a  light,  listen 
to  the  radio,  or  use  a  percolator  or  any  other  elec* 
trical  appliance,  they  are  burning  bituminous 
coal. 

For  most  electric  power  comes  from  coal— which 
means,  of  courseehitnminous  coal. 

For  one  thing,  a  ton  of  water  would  have  to  drop 
a  mile  to  generate  the  same  amount  of  energy  as 
there  is  in  a  |>ound  of  coal,  properly  burned. 

For  another,  an  electric  power  plant  which  uses 
coal  ordinarily  costs  only  about  one-third  as 
much  to  build  as  a  hydroelectric  plant  having 
the  same  capacity.  And  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  it  is  usually  much  more  economical  to  carry 
coal  from  the  mine  to  the  place  where  it  is  needed 


to  make  electric  power  than  it  is  to  transmit  the 
same  amount  of  electric  energy  from  a  power 
dam. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  reasons  why  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  is  “No.  1  Public  Energy”— America’s 
most  important  source  of  heat  and  power. 

And,  knowing  this,  the  men  who  operate  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  mines  have  a  keen  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  nation,  to  their  customers,  and  to 
the  men  who  work  for  them. 

BUY  MORE  WAR  BONOS 


mors  Coal 


60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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The  Inquirer’s  emphasis  on  features — plus  full  coverage  of  local  and  national  afbira — makes  Tlie  Inquirer  the 
most  influential  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  gets  it  read  thoroughly  by  most  Philadelphians  with  money  to  spend.  And  when 
these  best  spenders  enjoy  such  top-role  columnists  and  commentators  as  Lippmann,  P^ler,  Mark  Sullivan,  Leon  Pearson, 
Mallon,  Sokolsky,  Major  Eliot,  Steinbeck,  Winchell,  Danton  Walker,  Louella  Parsons,  and  Grant  Rice  .  .  .  laugh  at  fifteen 
big-time  comics  from  Popeye  to  Orphan  Annie . . .  cerebrate  over  a  dozen  puzzle  emd  problem  features 


. . .  follow  Dr.  Barton  on  health  . . .  learn  from  Emily  Post,  Patricia  Lindsay,  Ida  Jean 


Kain,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  George  —  there’s  small  wonder  The  Inquirer  spotlights  buying 
attention  on  its  advertising  sections,  earns  a  response  needed  to  make  The  Inquirer  the 
l^est-paying  medium  in  Philadelphia.  Only  a  medium  that  pays  off  in  response  to  compelled 
attention  pays  off  in  the  kind  of  coin  advertisers  understand  . . .  and  Media  Records  ratifira ! 


JnqmrfT 


Not  all  CHICAGO’S  fivb 

CARRY  ALL  THE  FEATURES 


Ljucaco  supports  five  major  newspapers,  each  diverting  and  amusing  its 
readers  with  columns  of  colorful  features — goasip,  comment,  comics,  puzzles,  word  games,  bridge  problems,  legal  help,  general 
information,  specialties  for  women,  etc.  A  full  feature  fare  of  interest  and  entertainment  .  .  .  Yet,  Philadelphians  visiting 
Chicago  would  be  obliged  to  read  aU  five  Chicago  papers  to  enjoy  but  36  of  the  46  standard  features  appearing  regularly 
in  the  hometown  Inquirer.  For  example,  of  12  columnists  and  commentators  writing  for  The  Inquirer,  only  9  are  found  in 
aU,  five  Chicago  papers  ...  of  The  Inquirer’s  even  dozen  game  and  puzzle  features,  only  6  see  the  light  of  Chicago  ...  of  5 
specialties  appealing  to  Inquirer  women  readers,  1  is  missing  from  Chicago  newspapers  .  .  .  And,  of  course.  The  Inquirer’s 
ovm  standout  staples — the  observations  of  John  M.  Cummings,  famous  Washington  Background  column,  war  dispatches  of  "Cy” 
Peterman,  Paul  W.  Ramsay — appear  nowhere  but  in  The  Inquirer,  engross  no  other  newspaper  readers  but  Inquirer  readers  . . . 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mrani,  ScoUro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Si.  Lome  •  Keene  Fltspetnck,  Son  Frawcaco 
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THREE  REASONS  WHY 


IS  POISON  TO  U-BOATS! 


Navy  is  frequently  silent  on  sub- 
sinkings.  But  when  you  read  of  con¬ 
voy  after  convoy  getting  through,  you 
know  Martin  Mariners  are  at  work. 
From  Iceland  to  Rio  these  big  20-ton 
flying  boats  help  guard  the  sea  lanes, 
ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  unleash 
a  storm  of  gunfire  and  depth  charges  on 
lurking  killers  of  the  deep.  They’re 
deadly  poison  to  U-boats! 

WHY  MARINERS  ARE  TOPS  AGAINST  SUBS 

Take  a  look  at  the  picture  above  and 
note  the  big  sturdy  hull.  That  means 


seaworthiness,  the  ability  to  take-off  or 
land  in  rough  weather,  maintaining  the 
constant,  never-ceasing  hunt  for  U-boats. 
Then  look  at  the  broad  tail  with  its  twin 
fins.  That  gives  stability,  a  steady  plat¬ 
form,  assured  accuracy  in  bombing. 
Finally,  there’s  the  spread  of  those  long, 
gull-wings.  Such  wingspread  enables 
Mariners  to  “coast”  through  the  air, 
with  engines  throttled  down  for  mini¬ 
mum  fuel  consumption,  permitting  them 
to  stay  aloft  hours  longer.  In  addition, 
these  tough  PBM’s  pack  sufficient  fire¬ 
power  to  slug  it  out  with  a  U-boat’s  guns 


omaAL  NAVY  PHOTOS  SHOW  MARTIN  MARINERS  SINKING  NAZI  SUB 


when  making  low-level  attacks.  The  Mar¬ 
iner  was  designed  as  a  scourge  for  subs! 

YOUR  OWN  COMMAND 

When  you  pilot  a  Martin  Mariner,  you’re 
leader  of  an  eleven-man  crew.  If  you’ve 
got  what  it  takes  to  fly,  you  belong  in  the 
Navy  Air  Force.  It’s  a  real  opportunity 
to  learn  the  trade  of  the  future  . . .  avia¬ 
tion.  Even  now  Martin  has  completed 
plans  for  giant  150-ton  “flying  hotels,” 
the  transportation  of  tomorrow.  Such 
ships,  weaving  an  aerial  network  over  the 
world  will  require  crews  of  expert  fliers. 
You  can  be  one  of  them,  if  you  start 
now  to  win  your  Navy  Wings  of  Gold! 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company 
Baltimore-3,  Mar.yland 

Tha  aieon  L.  Hartln-Nrbraaka  CompuiT — Omalu 

^  AIRCRAFT 


Atftrtft  Smf*  IMF 


BOMBS  AWAYI  Strings  of  depth  charges  cas¬ 
cade  from  Mariner's  bays.  Estra-big  bomb 
capacity  enables  Mariner  to  drop  lethal  pat¬ 
terns  of  explosives,  blanketing  target  area. 


DIRECT  HITS  I  Straddled  by  depth  charge,  sub 
is  forced  to  surface,  crippled.  Twin  fins, 
assuring  stability,  permit  accurate  bombing 
like  this,  make  Mariners  the  scourge  of  subs. 


HELPLESSI  Unable  to  submerge  or  flee,  U-boat 
lies  helpless.  Mariner,  designed  to  stay  aloft 
for  very  long  periods,  circles  watchfully  until 
destroyer  arrives  to  polish  off  the  sub. 
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if  More  than  20,000  persons — a  sell-out 
audience  that  overflowed  into  the  aisles — 
attended  The  TIMES  Eighth  Annual  Ice 
Carnival  Saturday  night,  March  11,  in  the 
huge  Chicago  Stadium.  Admission  to  the 
event,  which  featured  icedom’s  top-ranking 
amateur  and  professional  performers,  was  by 
war  bond  or  war  stamp  purchase  only. 


business  houses  were  not  solicited  to  bond- 
buy  blocks  of  seats.  The  bulk  of  the  audience 
consisted  of  individual  purchasers  of  E  bonds 
— ^a  significant  testimonial  to  the  influence  of 
The  TIMES. 


This  proved  power  to  influence  large  groups 
of  people  spells  quick  customer  action  when 
you  advertise  your  product  in  The  TIMES. 
You  can  reach  a  responsive  readership,  living 
and  buying  in  Chicago's  great  40-niile  trading 
area,  at  one  of  the  lowest  costs  per  thousand 
among  the  country's  evening  papers. 


The  Treasury  Department's  Special  Events 
Committee  especially  commended  the  show 
for  selling  more  Series  E  bonds  than  any 
comparative  Chicago  production.  Banks  and 
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Government  News  Gag 
Press  Freedom  Problem 


Luce  Says  Commission  Will  Report 
Vitcd  Conclusions  Before  Study  Ends 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


A  GOVERNMENTAL  censorship 

of  news  other  than  military 
information  exists  today,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Henry  R.  Luce,  ^Hor  of 
Time,  interviewed  on  the  Com- 
ntoion  of  Inquiry  on  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  which  Time, 
Life  and  Fortune  are  financing. 

Such  a  situation  he  cited  as  a 
‘^rime  exampie”  of  pertinent 
problems  presently  affecting 
press  freedom  likely  to  come  up 
for  attention,  clarification  and 
early  publication  by  the  com¬ 
mission  of  "trained  thinkers” 
assembled  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

"Government  control  of  news 
through  a  large  percentage  of 
government  bureaus  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  modern  design 
in  government,”  Luce  said.  “Of 
course,  we  have  more  govern¬ 
ment  today  than  the  theorists  of 
the  18th  century  considered  nec¬ 
essary  or  even  anticipated, 
when  freedom  of  the  press  was 
Grst  established. 

Sees  Need  for  Probe 

"Consequently,  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
question  once  again,  to  reaffirm 
first  principles,  and  possibly  to 
arrive  at  new  definitions  and  a 
new  set  of  codes  and  practices 
to  meet  changed  conditions. 
Freedom  of  the  press  must  be 
reestablished  not  only  in  law, 
but  in  custom. 

“  ‘Is  freedom  of  the  press  still 
self-evident?’  becomes  a  key 
question. 

"One  must  seek  out  new  defi¬ 
nitions,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  relationship  of  big  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  itself  a  big  source 
of  news,  to  the  press.” 

As  another  matter  of  immedi- 
interest  Luce  plac^  the 
^Oth  century  problem  of  radio 
wmmentators  and  the  freedom 
they  should  be  allowed,”  a  ques¬ 
tion  raucously  dramatized  by 
the  Winchell-Dies  dispute. 

Luce  made  it  plain  he  per¬ 
sonally  holds  no  brief  for  com- 
ptentators  like  Winchell  who  use 
uinuendo  to  put  over  their  points 
snd  thus  take  advantage  of  press 
freedom. 

While  he  did  not  discuss  the 
specific  idea,  his  answer  to  a 
qu^on  on  Winchell,  apparently 
reflects  his  ideas  regarding  the 


type  of  Journsdism  which  prints 
only  one  side  of  a  story.  The 
query  on  Winchell  was: 

"Do  you  think  that  men  like 
Winchell  who  use  iilnuendo  to 
put  over  their  points  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  press  freedom  and 
run  it  to  the  ground?” 

"Certainly,”  Luce  replied. 
"You  can't  talk  about  fre^om 
without  also  postulating  a  theory 
of  responsibility.  All  the  al¬ 
leged  faults  of  the  press  and  its 
practitioners  are  relevant  to  an 
inquiry  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

"Not  only  the  radio,  but  also 
photography,  offer  new  problems 
in  press  fre^om  which  did  not 
exist  when  the  doctrine  was  es¬ 
tablished.” 

Luce  said  the  commission  will 
not  wait  until  the  end  of  the  an¬ 
nounced  two-year  period  before 
reporting  its  findings. 

“If  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  feel  that  they  have  arrived 
at  conclusions  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  total  problem,  such  con¬ 
clusions  will  be  made  public 
immediately,”  he  said. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  group. 


Henry  R.  Luce 

had  no  direction  over  its  activi¬ 
ties,  and  was  not  attempting  to 
forecast  its  agenda. 

Tall,  lean,  baldish  Luce,  lean¬ 
ing  back  in  his  swivel  chair,  one 
leg  thrown  over  its  arm,  spoke 
quickly,  tensely,  almost  nervous¬ 
ly  as  do  so  many  men  under  the 
pressure  of  mountains  of  work 
these  momentous  days. 

Associates  say  Luce  does  “a 
real  shirt-sleeves  job  editing 
Time.” 


Price  Reminds  Press 
Of  Invasion  Duties 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON,  April  6— Direc¬ 
tor  Byron  Price  of  the  Office 
of  Censorship  has  been  a  news¬ 
paperman  too  long  to  be  casual 
in  the  use  of  adjectives  and  when 
he  says  that  the  days  ahead  are 
ones  of  "tremendous”  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  U.  S.  press,  you 
are  convinced  that  he  means  pre¬ 
cisely  that. 

Currently  he  is  watching  with 
satisfaction  the  performance  of 
thousands  of  newspapers — week¬ 
lies  as  well  as  dailies — as  they 
prepare  for  the  momentous  story 
that  lies  in  the  future. 

How  far  removed  from  current 
history,  Mr.  Price  doesn’t  pre¬ 
tend  to  know.  It  is  the  military 
invasion  story,  of  course;  unlike 
some  of  his  colleagues  in  govern¬ 
ment  service,  he  calls  it  by  its 
correct  name,  the  story  of  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Continent. 


The  censor  views  understand- 
ingly  the  feelings  of  newspaper 
editors  who  are  sitting  on  infor¬ 
mation  they  would  love  to  use  if 
national  security  were  not  in¬ 
volved,  but  are  withholding 
in  deference  to  the  common 
weal. 

Each  day  such  stories  come 
into  the  Office  of  Censorship, 
predicated  usually  upon  a  few 
facts  which  indicate  significant 
background  or  portent  to  the 
trained  newswriter. 

“Always,”  says  Mr.  Price,  “the 
answer  is  no.  But  I  like  to  see 
those  articles  arriving  regularly 
for  they  indicate  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  reporters  without 
which  journalism  would  be  in 
bad  shape.” 

The  man  who  was  given  leave 
of  absence  by  Associated  Press  to 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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He  was  frankly  reluctant  about 
discussing  the  commission's 
work  and  declined  to  disclose 
how  much  the  inquiry  would 
cost  the  three  publications  spon¬ 
soring  it. 

“I  think  that  I  especially 
shouldn’t  air  my  views,”  he  said. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the 
commission.  Luce  explained 
that  he  had  first  mentioned  the 
idea  a  year  ago  to  Dr.  Hutchins 
who  at  first  was  not  interested. 

Later  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  president  came  to  the  Time 
editor  and  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  something  probably 
could  be  accomplished  by  such 
an  inquiry. 

Thus  the  group  of  13  “trained 
thinkers”  and  four  foreign  ad¬ 
visers  was  assembled  and  put  to 
work.  <E.  &  P.  March  4) 

“The  commission  will  study 
the  question  of  freedom  of  the 
press  for  all  the  reasons  you 
can  think  of  that  it  should  be 
studied,”  Luce  began  the  inter¬ 
view.  “Certainly  there  are 
plenty  of  questions  to  be  asked 
and  enough  different  angles  that 
ought  to  be  looked  into. 

“The  first  thing  this  group  of 
trained  thinkers  has  done  haa 
been  to  ask  questions.  I  rather 
like  the  old  adage  that  if  ‘you 
ask  the  right  questions  you  get 
the  right  answers.’  They  are 
going  to  keep  on  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  and  hope  they  will  get 
the  right  answers. 

ICs  Philosophy 

“An  inquiry  into  freedom  of 
the  press  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  problem  of  freedom,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  light 
may  shed  upon  the  larger 
question  through  consideration 
of  specific  conditions  as  regards 
the  prebs. 

“Our  business,  the  press,  and 
that  includes  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  motion  pictures, 
all  the  channels  of  public  com¬ 
munication,  is  based  upon  the 
doctrine  of  freedom.  Since  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  press 
was  established  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  it  has  been  taken  pretty 
much  for  granted  and  in  recent 
times  has  not  been  inquired  into 
with  any  thoroughness. 

“If  this  Charter  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served  with  all  its  values  not 
only  to  those  in  the  business  but 
also  to  the  public,  a  reafirma- 
tion  in  contemporary  terms  of 
just  what  freedom  of  the  press 
signifies  is  definitely  in  order.” 

The  full  two-year  time  will  be 
required  to  resolve  the  fimda- 
mentals  of  the  whole  question 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  Luce  be¬ 
lieves.  The  problem  is  philo¬ 
sophical  as  well  as  practical,  he 
pointed  out 

Giving  specific  off-the-record 
examples.  Luce  discussed  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken 
(CotUimted  on  page  56) 
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U.P.  Restored 
In  Argentina 
With  Limitations 

TTie  Argentine  government 
thl*  week  gave  provisional  per¬ 
mission  to  Unit^  Press  and  its 
Latin-American  affiliate,  Prensa 
Unida,  to  resume  using  its  com¬ 
munication  facilities  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  effective  at  6  a.  m.,  April  5. 

U.P.  operations  in  Argentina 
had  been  suspended  completely 
by  government  decree  on  March 
18,  for  the  officially-stated  rea¬ 
son  that  the  wire  service  was 
using  its  facilities  for  transmis¬ 
sion  of  private  messages  and 
“third-party  messages,”  whereas 
It  was  licensed  for  transmission 
of  news  dispatches  only. 
lasuM  n,P.  “Apology" 

An  additional  charge  was 
made  against  U.P.  at  that  time, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  eluding 
censorship  and  sending  news 
that  would  have  been  stopped  if 
submitted  to  the  censors. 

In  its  announcement  of  its 
latest  action  restoring  U.P.’s 
conununications,  the  govern¬ 
ment's  Subsecretariat  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Press  released  the 
following  statement,  which  it 
said  was  signed  by  U.P.  and 
Prensa  Unida: 

“Tile  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions  and  Prensa  Unida,  Soci- 
edad  Anonina  Informativa  y  No- 
ticiosa,  after  carrying  out  a  full 
investigation  of  the  reasons 
which  prompted  the  closing  of 
their  organirations  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  recognize  that 
the  sanction  imposed  on  them 
by  the  Direction  General  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  was  Just. 
They  declare  in  this  connection 
that  among  others  the  following 
dispatches  datelined  from  Mon¬ 
tevideo  and  various  other  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  continent  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  their  world  services 
were  false:  the  existence  of  civil 
strife  in  Argentina;  uprisings  in 
the  provinces;  the  march  on  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  of  Army  and  Navy 
forces;  that  the  size  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  Duco’s  forces  was 
as  much  as  8,000  men  when  in 
reality  their  size  was  insignifi¬ 
cant;  that  there  existed  an  ul¬ 
timatum  from  leaders  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Navy  directed  to 
his  Excellency  the  present  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  nation;  that  a  group 
of  officers  had  (allegedly)  de¬ 
manded  with  armed  pressure  the 
resignation  of  President  Rami- 
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rez;  that  there  had  been  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  streets  of  Buenos 
Aires,  etc. 

“In  view  of  all  this  the  United 
Press  Associations  and  Prensa 
Unida  express  their  profound 
regret  for  the  publication  of  such 
completely  unfounded  dispatch¬ 
es;  and  state  as  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  and  with  all  sincerity 
that  at  no  time  was  it  their  in¬ 
tention  to  occasion  the  slightest 
harm,  to  molest,  disturb  or  of¬ 
fend  the  Argentine  government 
and  people  or  to  make  any  at¬ 
tack  against  their  economy  and 
reputation  abroad,  or  to  com¬ 
promise  the  cordial  relations 
which  they  nuiintain  with  other 
countries. 

“The  United  Press  Associations 
and  Prensa  Unida,  Sociedad 
Anonima,  declare  finally  that  in 
the  future  they  will  spare  no 
effort  to  assure  the  correctness 
of  all  dispatches  and  that  to  this 
end  they  will  strengthen  and 
will  accept  immediately  the 
measures  of  control  which  the 
Direction  General  may  estab¬ 
lish.  Finally  they  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  disseminate  this  ad¬ 
mission  within  the  country  and 
abroad.” 

Government  Statement 

Taking  official  cognizance  of 
the  U.P.  statement,  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Interior  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution; 

“In  view  of:  The  statement  of 
Prensa  Unida,  Sociedad  Anoni- 
n\a,  and  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations,  in  which  they  admit 
responsibility  for  the  dispatches 
published  in  Montevideo  and 
other  capitals  which  occasioned 
the  sanctions  applied  by  the  Di¬ 
rection  Gener^  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  admitting  at  the 
same  time  the  justice  of  said 
sanctions,  and 

“Considering  that  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  companies  have  made 
full  rectification;  that  with  the 
closing  of  said  companies  many 
private  interests  were  involved; 
that  there  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Press  Associations 
and  Prensa  Unida  an  express 
determination  not  to  repeat  such 
acts;  that  the  Direction  General 
of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  will 
take  measures  for  greater  con¬ 
trol  over  the  aforementioned 
companies  to  avoid  transmission 
of  false  reports  and  that  these 
companies,  have  accepted  the 
said  measures: 

“The  Minister  of  Interior  re¬ 
solves: 

"nie  Director  General  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  is  author¬ 
ized  to  lift  temporarily  pending 
the  decision  of  the  courts  the 
ban  on  the  use  of  the  radio  news 
receiving  station,  the  teletyi>e 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Mon¬ 
tevideo  and  the  other  facilities 
of  communications  and  tele¬ 
communications  which  it  had 
maintained  over  the  United 
Press  Associations  and  Prensa 
Unida,  at  the  same  time  estab¬ 
lishing  over  said  companies  con¬ 
trols,  which,  for  greater  security, 
the  Direction  General  jointly 
with  the  Subsecretariat  of  Press 
and  Information  will  determine. 

“2  The  text  of  this  resolution 
is  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Direction  General  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  so  that  this  measure 
may  be  made  effective. 

“3.  Be  it  known  to  all  con¬ 


cerned,  and  be  it  published  and 
added  to  its  antecedents.” 

Coincidentally  with  its  some¬ 
what  limited  restoration  of  free¬ 
dom  of  communication  for  U.P., 
the  Argentine  government  gave 
the  newspapers  of  its  own  coun¬ 
try,  already  burdened  with  of¬ 
ficial  censorship,  another  turn 
of  policy  to  worry  about.  Here¬ 
after,  according  to  a  decree  is¬ 
sued  April  3,  all  Argentine  radio 
stations  must  purchase,  begin¬ 
ning  April  15,  reports  issued  by 
Agencia  Noticiosa  Argentina 
(ANDI),  designated  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  news  agency. 

The  decree  might  easily  be 
extended  to  the  newspapers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  must  pay  between  5  and 
10%  of  their  gross  advertising 
revenues  to  the  government 
agency's  services.  The  decree 
also  provides  that  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Information  and 
Press  audit  and  check  the  radio 
stations'  accounts  for  purposes 
of  this  payment. 

■ 

Truman  Group 
Starts  Probe 
Of  Newsprint 

Washington,  April  6 — In  an 
investigation  closely  paralleling 
one  already  being  made  by  the 
Boren  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Truman 
Committee  in  the  Senate  will 
probe  the  newsprint  supply  and 
consumption  problem. 

The  Tnunan  Committee  is  con¬ 
ducting  hearings  in  the  West  but 
its  investigators  have  been  work¬ 
ing  up  a  preliminary  study 
which  will  be  placed  before  the 
Senators  when  they  return  to 
the  Capital. 

A  major  point  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Boren  and  Truman 
Committees  is  that  the  former  is 
a  subcomniittee  of  the  House  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  is  without  in¬ 
vestigators,  special  counsel,  or 
other  staff,  whereas  the  latter 
was  specially  appointed  by  the 
Senate  and  has  a  large  legal,  in¬ 
vestigative,  and  clerical  force. 

Boren  Limited 

The  committee  headed  by  Rep. 
Lyle  Boren  of  Oklahoma,  must 
depend  for  its  information  on 
correspondence  handled  by  a 
small  stenographic  group  which 
functions  for  the  full  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  and  for  numerous  other  sub¬ 
committees.  It  has  the  power  to 
subpena  witnesses  but  has  not 
had  to  use  it  as  yet. 

The  committee  of  which  Sena¬ 
tor  Harry  S.  Tnunan  of  Mis¬ 
souri  is  chairman  has  subpena 
powers  and  has  employed  them 
frequently  to  force  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  recalcitrant  witnesses. 
That  committee  has  figured  im¬ 
portantly  in  altering  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  agencies  dealing  with 
the  war,  and  its  findings  in  some 
instances  have  resulted  in  in¬ 
dictments. 

Hugh  Fulton,  former  New 
York  City  lawyer  and  one  time 
ace  prosecutor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  is  chief  of  the 
Truman  Committee's  legal  staff. 
He  also  supervises  a  large  crew 
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of  investigators  who  make  fidd 
studies  and  submit  volumlnoa 
reports. 

Because  it  is  adequatch 
staffed,  the  Tnunan  Commltict 
has  been  able  to  move  will 
promptness  without  sacrifieiM 
thoroughness.  It  has  covciad 
subjects  nationwide  in  sc(^  ig 
the  time  required  by  less  well- 
organized  groups  to  compldi 
preliminary  work. 

Officially  designated  “Spcdii 
Committee  to  Investigate  the 
National  Defense  Program"  ^ 
is  regarded  one  of  the  stronioi 
and  most  competent  groopi 
in  the  history  of  Congress. 

Senator  Truman  has  «« 
country-wide  commendation  far 
the  effectiveness  of  his  wort 
Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch  of  Nn 
Mexico,  who  saw  a  si^ 
handed  crusade  develop  into  the 
Hatch  “Clean  Politics”  Act,  ii 
a  member.  Senator  Tom  Cca- 
nally,  vigorous  Texas  crusade, 
is  another.  Others  are:  Senate 
Homer  Ferguson  of  Michipa. 
former  circuit  court  Judge;  Sci- 
ator  Ralph  O.  Brewster  of  Mainf 
who  recently  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention  by  his  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  on  conditions  at  the  we 
fronts,  after  a  world  tour;  ^ 
ators  James  M.  Mead  of  New 
York,  Monrad  Wallgroi  oi 
Washington,  Harvey  M.  Kil|on 
of  West  Virginia,  Harold  H.  Bar 
ton  of  Ohio,  and  Joseph  H.  BiO 
of  Minnesota. 

The  exact  scope  of  the  inquiry 
will  not  be  determined  untU  the 
preliminary  study  demarks  the 
field.  But  subjects  mainijr  to  be 
dealt  with  include  the  adequacy 
of  newsprint  production  and  the 
reasons  for  scarcity,  if  one  it 
foimd;  consumption,  includhg 
that  of  non-newspaper  uien 
the  bases  of  allocations  ud 
grants  of  additional  tooniie 
upon  appeal. 


.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEB 
CALENDAR 

April  10-11 — Pennsylvania 
Newspapers  Publishers’  Asan.. 
mechanical  conference,  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

April  18-19  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managm' 
Assn.,  spring  meeting,  Hotd 
Statler,  Buffalo. 

April  19-20— Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting,  Neil  House,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

April  21-22 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editort 
war  conference.  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington. 

April  22-23— Pacific  South¬ 
west  Mechanical  Conferenet 
of  Newspaper  Executive!. 
Elks  Clubhouse,  Los  Angelei 

April  23  —  American  Aaan 
of  Newspaper  Representr 
tives,  spring  dinner  meetini, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  (Jan¬ 
sen  Suite),  New  York. 

April  24-26  —  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Am. 
convention,  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York. 

AprU  25-27— ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York. 

April  28 — Audit  Bureau  « 
Circulations,  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  Hotel  Aitor, 
New  York. 
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Bickelhaupt  Retires; 
Swan  Named  to  Post 

Executive  Changes  Annoimced 
On  Minneapolis  Newspapers 


George  B.  Bickelhaupt,  a 
Minneapolis  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  for  40  years,  resigned  to¬ 
day  as  publisher  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  Times. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  who  has  been 
business  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 
since  1941,  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Bickelhaupt. 

Harold  Perkins,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Star  Jour¬ 
no  and  Tribune,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  Swan’s  appointment 
to  the  Times. 

Both  the  Times  and  the  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  organiza¬ 
tions  are  Cowles  Enterprises. 
John  Cowles  is  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  Co.,  which  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Times. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Company,  president  and 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  and 
president  of  Look  magazine. 
John  Cowles  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Look. 

SO  Years  in  Business 

Bickelhaupt  retired  after  near¬ 
ly  50  years  of  activity  in  the 
newspaper  field.  He  came  to 
Minneapolis  in  1004  from  the 
St.  Louis  Republic.  He  was  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation  on  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal  for  20  years 
and  was  business  manager  of 
the  paper  for  the  next  12  years. 

In  1936,  Bickelhaupt  joined 
the  Minnesota  Tribune  Company 
as  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  After  the  death  of 
Frederick  E.  Murphy,  publisher, 
in  1940,  he  was  made  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Tribune 
papers,  and  in  the  realignment 
of  Minneapolis  newspapers  in 
1941,  he  became  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times. 

Bickelhaupt  was  formerly 
president  of  radio  station  WTCN, 
Minneapolis,  resigning  last  Jan¬ 
uary. 

He  was  also  president  of  the 
Manistique  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  and  the  Manistique 
Light  and  Power  Company  of 
Manistique,  Mich.,  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  1943,  when  he  sold  the 
properties  to  the  George  H.  Mead 
Company. 

In  addition  to  his  activities 
in  the  field  of  journalism,  Bickel- 
Mupt  has  been  a  civic  leader  in 
Minneapolis  for  four  decades. 

Of  his  plans  for  the  future, 
now  that  he  has  left  the  news- 
Wper  field,  Bickelhaupt  de¬ 
clared: 

“I  plan  to  devote  my  time  to 
™proving  my  golf  game,  my 
®wt  trees  and  my  garden.” 

Swan  joined  the  Minneapolis 
^tar  in  1939  as  sales  promotion 
®*onger,  following  10  years  of 


experience  in  the  business  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 

He  became  business  manager 
of  the  Star  Journal  and  Tribime 
in  1941. 

He  is  president  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Advertising  Club,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Minneapolis  War 
Chest,  and  is  a  former  officer  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association. 

He  was  born  in  Illinois  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  in  1928. 

Perkins  came  to  Minneapolis 
in  1940  after  12  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

He  was  advertising  director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  prior  to 
joining  the  Star  Journal  and 
Tribime  organization. 

He  had  previously  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Indianapolis 
News  and  Indianapolis  Star  He 
was  born  in  Indiana  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Wabash  College. 

■ 

FM  Session 
Planned  for 
ANPA  Meeting 

Growing  interest  among  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  frequency  modulation 
broadcasting  —  FM  —  has 
prompted  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to 
set  aside  one  of  its  sessions  at 
the  coming  annual  convention 
in  New  York  to  a  discussion  of 
this  subject. 

Dr.  W.  R.  G.  Baker,  vice- 
president  of  General  Electric  Co. 
and  chairman  of  the  Radio  Tech¬ 
nical  Planning  Board,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Damm,  president  of  FM 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  and  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Journal  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  both  of  whom  have  had 
parts  in  the  development  of  FM, 
have  accepted  invitations  to 
speak  at  the  April  27  session. 

GE  to  Show  Movie 

The  General  Electric  Co.  also 
will  present  a  movie  film  on  the 
subject  of  FM  at  this  meeting. 

The  remainder  of  the  ANPA 
convention  program,  plans  for 
which  are  nearing  completion, 
will  be  annoimced  next  week. 

The  two  “Small  Dailies”  ses¬ 
sions,  scheduled  for  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  April  25,  will 
be  held  in  the  Jade  Room  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  General 
sessions,  on  April  26  and  27,  wiU 
take  place  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  hotel. 

A  tentative  program  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Associated  Press 
for  ANPA  convention  week.  The 
opening  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Sunday,  April  23,  by  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee,  which  will 


name  12  candidates  for  six  va¬ 
cancies  on  the  board  of  directors, 
one  for  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population  and  five  for  the 
larger  cities. 

Four  events  are  on  the  AP  cal¬ 
endar  for  Monday,  April  24:  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Waldorf’s  Starlight 
Roof  at  11  a.m.;  a  reception  for 
guests  of  honor  in  the  Basildon 
Room  at  12:30  p.m.;  a  luncheon 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  at  1  p.m., 
which  will  be  featured  by  speak¬ 
ers  to  be  chosen  from  among 
AP  foreign  correspondents  now 
in  the  U.  S.,  and,  at  2  p.m.,  a 
meeting  on  the  Stariight  Roof. 

NNPA  Program 

The  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association,  which  will 
hold  its  sessions  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  con¬ 
vention  week,  has  prepared  a 
schedule  of  clinics,  luncheons, 
and  dinners  which  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  number  of  recog¬ 
nized  speakers. 

Among  them  are:  Taylor 
Henry,  AP  correspondent  just 
returned  on  the  Gripsholm  after 
14  months’  internment  in  Ger¬ 
many;  Russ  Stewart,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Times; 
Carl  Byoir,  head  of  ^rl  Byoir 
and  Associates,  public  relations 
firm;  C.  E.  Hooper;  John  Cowles, 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune;  Edward  L.  Bemays, 
public  relations  counsel;  Mel 
Barker,  Chicago  Times;  C.  E. 
Phillips,  of  the  Rockford  News¬ 
papers  and  former  president  of 
the  NAEA;  and  others. 

United  Press  executives  will 
gather  for  their  annual  meeting 
at  their  own  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  April  25  and  26.  Sub¬ 
jects  on  the  agenda  include  plans 
for  expansion  of  war  coverage, 
and  for  reintroduction  of  U.P. 
service  into  foreign  countries  as 
they  are  liberated  by  the  Allies. 

As  the  keynote  of  an  editorial 
conference  to  be  held  during  the 
U.P.  annual  meeting,  the  exact 
time  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  Hugh  Bailiie,  U.P. 
president,  will  discuss  the  need, 
in  view  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  for  preserving  the  balance 
between  the  “significant”  and 
the  “human”  aspects  in  coverage 
of  the  war. 

■ 

To  View  Television 

One  hundred  and  twenty  pub¬ 
lishers  have  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  to  visit  Schenectady 
April  28,  to  witness  a  special 
new^aper  television  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  WRGB  studies.  ’These 
publishers,  in  New  York  for  the 
annual  ANPA  convention  which 
closes  April  27,  will  leave  on 
the  Empire  States  Express  the 
next  morning,  arriving  in  Schen¬ 
ectady  at  noon.  A  majority  will 
depart  at  6  p.m.  for  their  homes. 
A  few  have  signified  their  inten¬ 
tions  of  remaining  for  the  reg¬ 
ular  studio  television  program 
to  be  staged  that  night.  ’The 
newspaper  demonstration  will  be 
in  the  afternoon. 

■ 

Shifts  to  A^.  Field 

The  Danville  (Ky.)  Advocate- 
Messenger  daily  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  March  20  became  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper. 


Dewort  Sons 
In  Top  Offices 
At  N.  Y.  Sun 

Although  no  announcement 
has  been  made,  the  New  York 
Sun  masthead  reveals  that  Lt. 
Thomas  W.  Dewart,  USN,  son  of 
the  late  William  T.  Dewart, 
president  and  publisher,  has 
been  promoted  from  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  to  president 


T.  W.  Dewort  W.  T.  Dewort 


and  treasurer  of  the  Sun,  while 
his  brother,  Capt.  William  T. 
(Bill)  Dewart,  U.  S.  Army,  con¬ 
tinues  as  publisher  and  secre¬ 
tary. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  general 
manager,  has,  according  to  the 
same  source,  also  taken  over  the 
duties  of  vice-president,  while 
Keats  Speed  continues  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  ' 

William  T.  Dewart,  Sr.,  the 
late  president  of  the  Sun,  died 
Jan.  27. 

Both  Dewarts  have  been  in 
service  since  spring  1942,  when 
their  assignment  to  different 
services  separated  them  for  the 
first  time.  ’They  both  attended 
the  Empire  State  School  of 
Printing  at  Ithaca  together  and 
acquired  varied  experience  at 
out-of-town  newspapers  to¬ 
gether. 

Both  of  them  started  at  the 
bottom  at  the  Sun  and  worked 
in  all  the  departments  before 
their  appointment  to  executive 
office. 

Lt.  Dewart  was  assigned  to 
Naval  Public  Relations,  Capt. 
Dewart  to  the  Army’s  Public 
Relations  staff. 

Capt.  Dewart  is  now  overseas, 
but  Lt.  Dewart,  serves  in  this 
area  and  during  his  free  time 
oversees  events  at  the  Sun. 

■ 

AP  Starts  Service 
To  Sweden^  Finland 

’The  Associated  Press  this  week 
began  a  news  service  to  14  Swe¬ 
dish  and  Finnish  newspapers,  the 
first  AP  news  report  processed 
in  a  language  other  than  English 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

An  AP  staff  of  six  editors,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Chief  of 
Bureau  John  H.  Colburn,  han¬ 
dles  the  AP’s  world  news  report, 
collaborating  with  principal  bu¬ 
reaus  in  New  York,  London  and 
in  the  chief  war  theaters.  Col- 
bum  worked  in  AP  bureaus  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  New  York  and 
London  before  his  assignment  to 
Stockholm. 

Of  the  14  newspapers  served 
initially,  12  are  in  Sweden  and 
two  in  Helsinki. 
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Retail  Group  Studies 
Newspaper  Relations 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CINCINNATI,  April  6— Granting 

that  newspapers  are  the  great 
primary  advertising  medium  for 
retailers,  members  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  devoted  one  day  of  their 
wartime  promotion  clinic  to  a 
candid  study  of  newspaper-re¬ 
tailer  relations  here  this  week. 

With  newspaper  advertising 
managers  taking  a  part  in  the 
program,  sales  promotion  exec¬ 
utives  utilized  the  Tuesday  ses¬ 
sion  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  mutuality  of  purpose  ex¬ 
isting  between  newspapers  and 
retailers.  Radio,  as  a  potential 
medium  for  retail  advertising, 
had  its  inning  today. 

Newspaper  Shortcomings 

Prom  a  newspaper  standpoint, 
the  Tuesday  clinic  produced  suf¬ 
ficient  constructive  criticism  of 
newspaper  cooperation  to  fore¬ 
warn  newspapers  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  their  best  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  retail  stores  who 
last  year  spent  $408,000,000  in 
newspaper  advertising.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  profit  from  knowing 
the  “pet  gripes”  of  retailers  as 
to  newspaper  shortcomings, 
while  retailers  have  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  newsprint  ration¬ 
ing  problems. 

Retailers  were  warned  that  a 
“second  front”  in  retailing  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  namely  a  buyer's 
nuurket.  Don  Bernard,  Washing- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  voiced  this 
warning  in  urging  retailers  to 
be  prepared  for  a  buyer’s  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  post-war  era. 

“We  are  going  to  leave  this 
swollen  volume  and  profit  era 
known  as  a  seller’s  market  and 
enter  into  a  buyer’s  market,” 
said  Mr.  Bernard.  “How  soon  I 
don’t  know;  nor  does  anyone 
care  to  predict.  But  there  are 
enough  signs  on  the  horizon  to 
tell  us  that  it  isn’t  too  far  off.” 

He  advised  retailers  to  prepare 
for  the  day  when  customers  will 
become  “choosey,”  suggesting 
that  such  a  situation  be  met  with 
prices  in  line  with  quality,  ade¬ 
quate  stocks  of  merchandise  and 
good  assortments,  greater  adver¬ 
tising  skill,  and  a  sound  policy 
of  public  relations. 

The  principal  wartime  criti¬ 
cism  of  newspapers  offered  by 
delegates  attencUng  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  question  as  to  why 
some  newspapers  have  not  ra¬ 
tioned  national  advertising, 
while  c\irtailing  space  to  retail¬ 
ers.  Newspapermen  answered 
by  explaining  that  such  a  policy 
is  an  individual  one  as  far  as 
newspapers  are  concerned.  Many 
newspapers,  it  was  pointed  out, 
are  rationing  nationid,  retail  and 
classified  on  a  percentage  basis 
proportionate  to  the  respective 
volume  of  each  classification. 

Newspapers  were  also  asked  to 
take  a  more  positive  stand  in 
persuading  retailers  not  to  use 
advertising  appeals  that  promote 


unnecessary  buying.  Delegates 
were  told  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Alexander, 
deputy  director.  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Division,  Office  of  Civilian 
Requirements,  that  WPB’s  “Dec¬ 
laration  of  Policy”  still  stands 
and  must  be  adhered  to  in  order 
to  avoid  an  inflated  demand  for 
textiles  and  furniture. 

Vernon  Brooks.  New  York 
World-Tilegram,  furnished  the 
fireworks  for  the  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  session  by  presenting  for  the 
first  time  the  results  of  a  New 
York  radio  and  newspaper  sur¬ 
vey  of  advertising  audiences’  at¬ 
titudes  and  sizes.  Details  of  the 
study  are  not  available  for  pub¬ 
lication  this  week,  but  will  soon 
be  released  by  New  York  news¬ 
papers  to  retailers  generally,  Mr. 
Brooks  stated. 

Suffice  to  say,  the  survey 
showed  the  comparatively  light 
coverage  offered  by  radio  to  New 
York  retailers  using  this  medium. 
Retailer  reaction  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  here  was  interesting, 
varying  from  mild  amusement  as 
to  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
radio  programs  survey^  to  do 
an  adequate  job  for  their  retail 
sponsors,  to  an  indignate  defense 
of  radio  as  a  medium  by  one  pro¬ 
motion  executive. 

Defends  Radio 

Edward  H.  Hunvald,  of  Pizitz 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Birming¬ 
ham,  rose  in  defense  of  radio, 
asserting  that  if  retailers  were 
to  believe  the  New  York  survey, 
they  are  either  “very  stupid  or 
very  wasteful”  in  their  use  of 
radio.  He  praised  newspapers  as 
a  primary  advertising  medium 
and  asked  why  newspapers  deem 
it  necessary  “to  fight  radio.”  He 
added:  “Me  thinketh  my  lady 
doth  protest  too  much.” 

At  the  opening  session,  adver¬ 
tising  space  and  the  size  of  news¬ 
papers  under  wartime  newsprint 
rationing  were  discussed.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ellyson,  Richmond  (Va. ) 
News  -  Leader  and  Times  -  Dis¬ 
patch,  gave  an  optimistic  fore¬ 
cast  on  the  newsprint  outlook  for 
the  remainder  of  1944. 

George  Steele,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  explained  why 
there  are  so  many  varied  meth¬ 
ods  of  rationing  of  advertising 
space,  based  on  individual  news¬ 
paper  problems  and  policies. 
Rationing,  he  said,  has  made  for 
a  better  understanding  of  re¬ 
tailers’  and  newspapers'  mutual 
problems. 

The  “bill  of  particulars”  against 
newspapers,  based  on  complaints 
voiced  by  retailers  who  answered 
an  NRDGA  questionnaire  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  this  meeting,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Neil  Gallagher,  public¬ 
ity  director,  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr  Company,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

“To  use  a  homely  figure  of 
speech,”  he  began,  “newspapers 
Imve  halitosis  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  your  best  friends  are  here 
telling  you  about  it. 

“It  is  not  difficult  to  diagnose 


this  halitosis.  Like  its  biological 
counterpart  it  is  deep-seated,  for 
it  has  been  prevalent  in  our 
dealings  for  a  great  many  years. 
Again  like  the  physical  variety, 
it  is  noticeable,  for  it  springs 
from  an  attitude  in  which  news¬ 
papers  differ  radically  from  all 
other  enterprises  with  which  a 
department  store  does  business. 

“There  are  three  major  fac¬ 
tors,  besides  management,  on 
which  a  retail  store  depends  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  its 
business.  These  are  the  re¬ 
sources  of  its  merchandise,  its 
own  selling  organization,  and  the 
several  mechanical  means  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  To  you  gentlemen  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  pro¬ 
fession  it  may  honestly  be  said — 
how  alone  you  stand  in  that 
group,  in  the  light  of  cooperative 
effort.” 

Little  Aid  to  Merchants 

Mr.  Gallagher  charged  that 
newspapers  expend  too  much  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  promotion  of  their 
own  advertising  space,  whose 
value  is  well  known  to  retailers, 
and  too  little  effort  in  helping 
merchants  make  better  use  of 
that  space. 

Among  the  specific  complaints 
listed  was  the  lack  of  construc¬ 
tive  and  sales-minded  sugges¬ 
tions  by  the  average  newspaper 
solicitor;  the  meaninglessness 
and  many  newspaper  surveys; 
the  handling  of  so-called  “free 
publicity” — retailers  decry  the 
“absolutely  no  publicity  for  any¬ 
body”  attitude,  asking  that  pub¬ 
licity  from  stores  be  honestly 
considered  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  other  news. 

Another  sore  point  is  the  news¬ 
paper  make-up  man’s  propensity 
for  putting  patent  medicine  adis 
next  to  retail  store  layout. 
There  was  some  complaint  about 
so-called  monopoly  papers  and 
the  abuse  of  their  “take  it  or 
leave  it”  attitude. 

There  were  also  complaints 
about  attention  and  preference 
given  to  the  new  but  infrequent 
accoimt,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
regular  advertiser.  There  were 
pleas  for  tips  on  new  advertising 
techniques  in  other  cities.  ’There 
was  the  question  why  newspa¬ 
pers  have  refused  to  police  their 
pages  as  far  as  “scare”  adver¬ 
tising  is  concerned  under  the 
current  WPB  Declaration  of 
Policy. 

Could  Do  a  Bettor  Job 

Mr.  Gallagher  concluded  with 
a  word  of  gratitude  of  most  re¬ 
tailers  for  the  fair  and  coopera¬ 
tive  way  in  which  the  majority 
of  newspapers  have  enforced 
newsprint  rationing. 

Henry  A.  McClasky,  Louisville 
Courier  -  Journal  and  Times, 
countered  with  a  talk  on  how 
stores  can  encourage  more  con¬ 
structive  help  from  newspapers. 
He  stated  in  part: 

“Why  couldn’t  or  shouldn’t  re¬ 
tailers  and  newspapers  join 
hands  in  fighting  side  by  side  for 
better  transportation  into  their 
city,  better  entertainment  and 
attractions  in  the  city? 

“Why  shouldn’t  they  jointly 
make  a  study  of  trade  handicaps 
and  work  together  for  their  elim¬ 
ination? 

“I  can’t  imagine  a  newspaper 
management  so  narrow  or  dumb 
that  they  wouldn’t  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  enter  into  a  partnership  of 


this  kind  with  their  retallen. 
Common  sense  tells  me  that  ^ 
best  way  to  build  advertising  Is 
to  build  sales,  and  the  best  way 
to  build  sales  is  for  us  to  jointly 
build  and  cultivate  our  mutual 
market. 

“Now  to  be  a  little  bit  mott 
specific  about  those  every  day  or 
once  or  twice  a  week  contecti 
between  newspapers  and  retaU* 
ers — I  believe  that  in  00%  of  tha 
cases  the  retailer  gets  pretty 
much  the  kind  of  service  that  at 
wants  from  his  newspaper.  If 
you  are  the  type  of  retailer  who 
takes  the  newspaper  advertislm 
manager  into  your  confideneo 
and  makes  him  feel  that  you  and 
he  are  a  working  team,  be  li 
going  to  put  the  very  best  maa 
he  has  on  the  account  and  he  It 
going  to  take  personal  pride  la 
your  success. 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,  yoa 
close  all  the  doors  and  make  it 
clear  from  the  start  that  this  U 
your  business  and  you  don’t 
want  any  dumb  newspaper  cluck 
poking  his  nose  into  it,  you  get 
just  that — our  dumbest  cluckr 

It  was  the  general  feeling  of 
newspaper  and  retail  promotiao 
executives  in  attendance  that 
Tuesday’s  session  had  been  of 
mutual  benefit.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  newspaper  executim 
were  invited  to  take  an  acthn 
part  in  the  NRDGA  sales  promo¬ 
tion  conference.  Approximatdy 
50  newspaper  executives  at¬ 
tended. 

Arrangements  for  newspaper 
participation  were  made  by 
James  Egan  Jr.,  New  York 
Times,  chairman  of  Retail  Pro¬ 
motion  Committee  of  the  Newr 
paper  Advertising  Executina 
Association.  Serving  as  co-chair¬ 
men  at  the  Tuesday  session 
were  Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  and  James  R.  Brum¬ 
by,  Atlanta  Journal. 

Winners  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  contest,  sponsored  by 
NAEA  and  NRDGA,  were  chosen 
by  vote  of  the  visiting  delegates. 
The  winning  campaigns  were: 

Small  Store  Division — S.  F. 
Izard  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Medium  Store  Division — Sib¬ 
ley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Large  Store  Division — ^Bul¬ 
lock’s,  Los  Angeles. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Takes  No 
Part  in  Media  Choice 

An  erroneous  impression  has 
been  created,  according  to  the 
War  Advertising  Council,  by  the 
minority  report  on  the  Bank- 
head-Cannon  Bill  for  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  War  Bonds  ( EtP. 
April  1,  p.  10). 

Various  reports  implied  that 
the  council  has  urged  spreading 
of  copy  by  advertisers  to  includa 
the  smaller  communities,  but,  as 
Irwin  Robinson  of  the  council 
explained,  “the  council  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  war  themes  in 
advertising  and  feels  it  would  be 
presumptuous  of  it  to  tell  adv«r 
tisers  how  to  select  their  media 

'There  has  been  some  discur 
sion  between  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  advertis¬ 
ers  regarding  possible  copy 
spreading,  but  the  council  ha* 
had  no  part  in  it,  and  no  definite 
agreements  have  yet  been  mads 
by  advertisers. 
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APRIL  FIRST— AND  NO  FOOLIN'! 

Edmund  Duffy,  Baltimore  Stt». 


BAD  NEWS  TRAVELS  LAST 

Reg  Manning,  Phoenix  Republic  and  GoMctte. 


Franklin  Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Stratton  Returns 
After  World  Tour 


LARGE  groups  of  newspaper  been  long  accustomed. 

owners  and  editors  in  Europe,  significance,  he  addec 
Asia,  North  and  South  Africa  are  highest  degree  of  inte 
convinced  that  the  next  i>eace  news  photo  and  a  det 
rests  heavily  on  the  free  ex-  to  use  it  as  a  full 
change  of  international  news  news  presentation, 
and  they  believe  the  use  of  a  The  increasingly  si 
North  American  service  is  im-  tion  of  the  U.  S.  in  wi 
perative  if  they  are  to  provide 
the  complete  world 


coverage 
which  they  owe  their  readers. 

These  groups  realize  that  un¬ 
der  world  conditions  they 
should  no  longer  rely  solely  on 
one  source  for  world  news. 

Lloyd  Stratton,  Secretary  of 
the  Associated  F*ress  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Associated  Press, 
Ltd.,  so  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  an  exclusive  interview  on 
his  return  this  week  to  New 
York  after  a  60,00()-mile  trip,  all 
by  airplane,  which  took  him 
over  the  three  continents. 

Strattou  traveled  as  an  ac¬ 
credited  wtu:  correspondent  for 
nearly  six  months,  visiting  the 
United  Kingdom,  North  and 
South  Africa,  Italy,  the  Middle 
East,  Russia,  India  and  China. 

Interest  in  Photos 

The  war  and  the  events  lead- 
^  up  to  it  have  given  the 
American  press  a  tremendous 
opportunity  and  challenge,  Strat- 
w  said,  and  from  London  to 
^ungking  and  from  London  to 
Capetown,  foreign  newspapers 
we  looking  to  the  best  of  the 
American  example  as  their  pat- 
wn  for  the  future  in  world 
news  coverage. 

Everywhere  he  went,  the  AP 
®*®wtive  said,  he  found  foreign 
newspapers  emulating  the  fact- 
“*1.  speedy  and  impartial  pre- 
satation  of  spot  world  news  to 
which  readers  in  the  U.  S.  have 
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Lloyd  Stratton 


NMU  Loses 
Suit  Against 
Chicago  Tribune 

Libel  Action  Dismissed 
.  .  .  Chain  Suits 
Pending,  However 

Judge  Philip  L.  Sullivan  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court,  North¬ 
ern  Division,  Chicago,  Ill.,  March 
30  dismissed  the  suit  for  libel 
brought  against  the  Chicago 
Tribune  by  three  members  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union, 
ending  one  phase  of  the  chain 
libel  suits  started  by  the  imion. 

All  the  suits  are  based  on  the 
copyright  story  of  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon-Journal  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  1943,  which  reported  the 
supposed  refusal  of  the  NMU 
members  to  unload  a  merchant 
vessel  off  Guadalcanal  following 
first  landing  of  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rines  there  in  August,  1942. 

Other  Suits  Wcdt 

New  York  lawyers,  closely 
watching  development  of  the 
case,  agreed  aff^  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  on  other  pending  units 
is  problematical. 

Still  pending  are  another  case 
in  the  same  court  against  the 
Tribune,  with  Joseph  Curran, 
president,  and  Ferdinand  C. 
Smith,  secretary  of  the  union, 
named  as  plaintiflb;  suits  for 
$1,000,000  each  agai^  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  Hearst 
Publications  in  New  York; 
against  the  Detroit  Free-Preaa 
in  Detroit;  and  a  suit  for  $1,000,- 
000  against  the  Beacon-Journal 
transferred  from  Toledo  to 
Cleveland,  O. 

So  far  as  is  known  in  New 
York  none  have  yet  been  put 
on  a  court  calendar. 

Commenting  on  the  Chicago 
dismissal,  William  L.  Standard, 
New  York  attorney  for  NMU, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
law  on  libel  against  unions  was 
definite  in  New  York  state,  and 
that  other  courts  would  be  more 
likely  to  accept  the  decision  of 
Kirkman  vs.  the  Westchester 
Publishing  Company  in  toe 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Albany, 
rather  than  toe  Chicago  ruling. 

The  three  union  members, 
plaintiffs  in  toe  dismissed  case, 
were  Paul  T.  Smith,  Stanley  J. 
Wilson  and  J.  L.  McKibben. 
Counsel  for  toe  Tribime  is  toe 
Chicago  firm  of  Kirkland.  Flem¬ 
ing,  Green,  Martin  &  Ellis. 

Stuart  N.  Updike,  of  toe  firm 
of  Townley,  Updike  &  Carter, 
attorneys  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Newt,  which  assisted  the 
Tribune’s  lawyers,  pointed  out 
that  toe  dismissal  was  “signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  area  of  group  libel.” 

“It  answers  toe  question  as  to 
whether  a  general  statement  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  libelous  of  a  union 
or  group  can  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  individual  suits  by  union 
or  group  members,”  Updike  said. 
“An  illustration  might  be  that 
you  could  publish  without  fear 
of  individual  libel  suits  an  as¬ 
sertion  that  there  are  many 
crooks  among  New  York  City 
taxi  drivers,  since  the  group  is 
so  large  there  would  be  no  way 
to  identify  those  libeled.” 
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SGT.  LINK  DECORATED 

Techniccd  Sergeant  Theodore  C. 
l.inlr.  St.  Louis  Post'Dispotch  re¬ 
porter  on  leore-oi-absence  as  a 
Marine  Combat  Correspondent  is 
shown  receiving  from  Marine 
Colonel  lames  M.  Smith  the  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart,  for  wounds 
sustained  during  a  bombing  at¬ 
tack  in  the  Bougamville  campaign 
November  7.  1943.  Sgt.  Link  oIm 
was  cited  for  “meritorious  per¬ 
formance  of  duty." 

Life  Requests 
Credit  Lines; 
British  Object 

Some  British  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  protesting  strong¬ 
ly  the  request  of  Life  magazine 
that  its  pictures  carry  a  credit 
line  when  used  in  their  publica¬ 
tions,  according  to  World’s  Press 
Newt,  trade  paper  for  toe  press 
published  in  England. 

Scouting  Life’s  contention  that 
toe  purpose  of  the  credit  line  is 
to  raise  toe  photographer  in  toe 
estimation  of  the  reading  public, 
toe  British  editors  look  upon 
toe  demand  as  a  means  by  which 
Life  hopes  to  gain  prestige. 

Editors  Irate 

Several  of  Britain’s  leading 
editors,  displaying  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  indignation,  are  quoted 
in  the  WPN.  Tom  Hopkinson, 
editor  of  Picture  Post,  said: 

“On  Picture  Post  we  see  it 
from  two  sides.  We  have  in  past 
times  published  a  number  of 
Life's  series  over  here.  We  have 
never,  until  this  week  (the  first 
week  in  March),  been  asked  for 
an  acknowledgment. 

“Life,  in  turn,  have  published 
sets  of  pictures  made  by  our  own 
cameramen.  ’These  have  not  been 
credited  to  us,  but  to  our  agents 
in  America.  We  should  certain¬ 
ly  never  make  the  way  in  which 
pictures  are  credited  a  condition 
of  sale.  .  .  .  Once  sold,  these 
pictures  are  used  by  the  pur¬ 
chasers  in  their  own  way.  We 
certainly  do  not  expect  any  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  in  toe  form  of 
credit  lines  to  be  attached. 

“I  understand  it  is  not  Life’s 
intention  to  give  their  pictures 
away  in  toe  British  market — and 
that  toe  credit  line  is  asked  for, 
or  rather  insisted  on,  as  an  ex¬ 
tra.  My  answer  is  ’No.’ " 


H.  L.  Spooner,  editor  of 
Illustrated,  said  he  too  plans  to 
ignore  any  such  requests,  and 
may  make  a  test  of  the  matter  by 
running  pictures  without  credits 
to  see  what  might  happen. 

Garry  Allighan,  news  editor  of 
the  London  Daily  Mirror,  is 
quoted  as  saying  he  “wouldn’t 
dream  of  putting  up  a  credit  line 
to  Life”  on  a  picture  he  had  paid 
for.  If  they  insist,  he  said,  he 
just  won’t  buy  it. 

John  Morris,  Life’s  London 
editor,  said  that  the  matter  was 
not  yet  at  the  “must”  point,  but 
that  he  was  asking  for  acknowl¬ 
edgments  at  the  request  of  his 
New  York  office. 

Waxing  progressively  more 
wroth,  the  WPN  article,  in  the 
last  paragraph,  states: 

“What  will  happen  when  some¬ 
body  reproduces  a  Life  series 
without  the  necessary  acknowl¬ 
edgments  remains  to  be  seen.” 

Life  States  Position 

Andrew  Heiskell,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Life,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  its  position  in  the 
matter  is  that  “the  organization 
which  produces  the  photograph 
and,  whenever  possible,  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  should  be  credited. 

“With  toe  exception  of  our 
participation  in  the  still  picture 
pool.  Life  created  photographs 
for  one  major  purpose — Life.  It 
is  not  in  toe  business  of  selling 
pictures — at  least  not  to  obtain 
additional  revenue.” 

In  regard  to  Picture  Post’s  ob¬ 
jection,  Heiskell  said:  “We 
credited  its  U.  S.  agents  under 
toe  arrangement  by  which  toe 
pictures  were  received.  We 
would  be  most  happy  to  use  Pic¬ 
ture  Post’s  name  instead.  .  .  . 

“We  earnestly  believe  that 
publications  and  picture  services 
have  a  vital  interest  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  prestige  of  toe  photo¬ 
graph  as  a  news  medium. 

“Apparently  a  suggestion, 
made  in  toe  utmost  spirit  of 
good  will,  has  through  some  mis¬ 
understanding  created  consider¬ 
able  resentment  among  British 
publishers  and  editors.  We  hope 
that  further  discussions  will 
clarify  the  problem  and  prove 
our  request  not  unreasonable.” 

In  a  subsequent  issue  of  WPN 
the  matter  was  again  taken  up, 
Tom  Hopkinson  again  looking 
somewhat  askance  at  Life’s  claim 
that  the  purpose  of  the  credit 
line  is  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the 
photographic  profession. 

“Morris  says  that  Life  is  in¬ 
sisting  on  having  its  own  name 
printed  on  the  pictures,”  said 
Hopkinson,  “for  the  sake  of  its 
cameramen.  But  the  credit  line 
was  to  be  given  to  Life,  and  not 
to  any  special  cameraman. 

“He  further  gives  it  as  his  im¬ 
pression  that  cameramen  are 
treated  as  ’menials’  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  ...  In  10  years  of  dealings 
with  cameramen  I  have  never 
met  one  whom  I  should  dare  to 
try  to  treat  as  a  ’menial.’  ” 

Disclaiming  any  knowledge  of 
what  has  occurred  in  toe  matter 
in  London  beyond  the  request 
that  credit  be  given,  the  New 
York  office  of  Life  said  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  for  toe  furore  in 
Britain  has  not  yet  come  to  its 
attention. 

Heiskell  expressed  confidence 
that  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
will  be  settled  upon  amicably. 
He  dislikes  the  word  “insist.” 


No  Need  Seen 
For  a  Paper 
Cut  Currently 

Available  Supply 
For  Second  Quarter 
Seen  Enough  by  WPB 

Washington,  April  6 — No  need 
appears  for  further  percentaie 
curtailments  of  newsprint  uie 
during  the  current  quarter,  the 
War  Production  Board  has  an* 
nounced,  after  computing  the 
available  supply  for  the  April- 
June  period  at  ^5,000  tons,  com¬ 
pared  to  819,000  tons  in  the  first 
quarter. 

’The  tonnage  expected  to  be 
ordered  for  consiunption  in  the 
three-month  period  just  begun 
is  822,000,  which  would  leave 
13,000  tons  for  appeals  and  other 
contingencies. 

No  part  of  that  “working  bal¬ 
ance”  will  be  freed  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  building  publishers’  in¬ 
ventories. 

1st  Quarter  Orders 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  director 
of  the  WPB  Printing  and  I^b- 
lishing  Division,  said  first  quar 
ter  newsprint  orders  placed  witti 
mills  by  U.  S.  publishers  and 
other  consumers,  within  the  au¬ 
thorizations  granted  under  lim¬ 
itation  orders,  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  784,000  tons. 

With  an  available  supply  ol 
819,000  tons,  a  balance  of  35,000 
tons  resulted.  However,  new  de¬ 
mands  by  government  agencies, 
for  war  uses,  reduced  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  20,000  tons,  leaving  the 
net  carryover  15,000  tons,  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Canadian  sources. 

Boaschenstain  Ramindar 

By  agreement  with  Canada, 
this  carryover  will  be  added  to 
the  new  supply  available  from 
toe  Dominion  in  toe  second 
quarter  which,  together  with  the 
production  of  U.  S.  and  New¬ 
foundland  mills,  will  provide  the 
835,000  tons. 

Harold  Boeschenstein,  acting 
director  of  the  Forest  Products 
Bureau,  reminded  that  April  is 
a  short  production  month  and 
Canadian  mills  probably  will  not 
deliver  in  full  up  to  one-third 
of  the  authorized  tonnage  for 
the  quarter  up  until  July  1. 

However,  he  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  cooperation  of  the  news¬ 
papers  will  insure  sufficient 
newsprint  in  April  to  take  care 
of  approved  usage  and  contin¬ 
gencies. 


Get  Pay  Increases 

Retroactive  pay  increases 
dated  back  to  June  21,  1943,  and 
approved  by  the  War  Labw 
Board,  have  been  distributed  to 
140  employes  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  and  Union. 
A  total  of  $18,814.84  was  giv«» 
workers  in  the  editorial,  adver 
tising,  accounting,  credit  and 
janitorial  departments,  and  tele¬ 
phone  operators  covered  by  • 
contract  with  the  San  Diego 
Newspaper  Guild,  providing  for 
a  $3.35  weekly  blanket  wage 
raise. 


iDITOt  A  PUILISHIR  fM>  April  8.  1N4 


J^obD  upon  ttft  fir«t  bap  of  tbe  taoeek/berp  earip  in  tfje  morning, 
tbep  came  unto  tbe  sfepulcbre.  bringing  tbe  sEpices  bibicb  tbep  imb 
prepareb,  anb  certain  otberK  biitb  tbem. 

^nb'tbep  fonnb  tbe  otone  rolleb  abiap  from  tbe  tfepulcbre. 

iSnb'tbep  entereb  in,  anb  founb  not  tbe  bobp  of  tbe  Uorb 

^nbrit  came  to  pasii,  aeCtk^pTbiere  much  perptexeb  thereabout, 
bebolb.  tbio  men  btoob  bp  tbem  in  sEbining  garments!: 

anb  as!  tbep  biere  afraib,  anb'bobieb  bobm  tbeir  faces!  to  tbe  eartb. 
tbep  s!aib  unto  tbem,  IHbp  ittk  pe  tbe  libing  among  tbe  beab? 

Ibe  is!  not  here,  but  is!  ris!en:  remember  bobi  J^t  s!pake  unto  pou 
biben  Ube  bias!  pet  in  (Galilee. 


Out  of  the  spiritual  centmies.  long  gone,  there  comes  new  omd 
holy  promise  to  a  troubled  world. 

The  Voice  that  spoke  to  a  people  in  grave  conflict  seems  to 
echo  today  over  modem  battlegrounds.  It  is  reflected  in  the 
spontcmeous  reverence  men  feel  under  fire  ...  in  the  Holy 
Book  that  is  foimd  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  living.  _  _ ^ 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

N.  7.  Post  Checks 
Reading  Habits 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ONE  OF  the  most  completely 

impartial  and  straight-forward 
advertising  surveys  has  Just  been 
completed  by  the  New  York 
Poet  and  published  in  a  booklet 
which  has  every  reason  to  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  inhabitant  of 
every  space-buyer’s  desk. 

The  facts  obtained  from  9,422 
key  shoppers  in  the  New  York 
area  have  not  been  stressed  or 
selected  to  make  the  Post  appear 
to  be  New  York’s  leading  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  On  Uie  con¬ 
trary.  the  paper  admits  frankly 
that  it  is  not  such,  that  in  nu¬ 
merous  linage  categories  it  ranks 
as  low  as  seventh  or  eighth 
among  the  city’s  eight  general 
dailies. 

The  Post  undertook  the  project 
to  render  a  service  to  advertisers, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not 
ttiey  used  space  in  the  Post. 

Iliose  who  handled  the  sur¬ 
vey  have  permitted  the  facts  to 
tell  the  story,  and  the  facts  show 
more  clearly  than  any  we  have 
seen  before  that  it  is  far  more 
Important  and  certainly  far  wiser 
for  a  newspaper  to  live  up  to  its 
own  purpose  than  for  it  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  all-purpose  and  to 
lead  in  all  respects. 

A  Job  Is  Done 

This  is  the  way  the  survey  was 
done  and  what  the  results  were. 
Mary  McClung,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Post,  and  her  asso¬ 
ciates  conceived  the  idea  of 
diecking  the  reading  habits  of 
department  store  customers,  be¬ 
lieving  that  such  shoppers  are 
the  most  advertising  conscious, 
the  most  active  and  the  most 
typical  of  the  be.st  type  of  pros¬ 
pect  for  any  advertiser,  local  or 
national. 

Fact  Finders  Associates,  Inc., 
was  selected  to  do  the  research 
Job,  a  job  which  all  agreed 
would  be  best  and  most  hdpful 
if  kept  simple  and  direct.  The 
act  of  buying  is  the  best  proof 
that  an  individual  is  a  shopper, 
so  it  was  determined  that  those 
to  be  interviewed  would  be 
questioned  in  the  stores. 

Three  great  department  store 
groups,  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
•4th  Street  and  the  Brooklyn, 
were  selected  since  they  account 
for  approximately  80%  of  the 
total  dollar  volume  of  New  York 
department  stores. 

Only  four  questions:  What 
morning  paper  did  you  buy  this 
morning?  What  evening  paper 
did  you  buy  yesterday?  Do  you 
shop  at  this  store  regularly  or 
occasionally?  and  What  is  your 
residence  borough?  were  a^ed. 

The  investigator  then  checked 
sex,  noted  approximate  age  and 
the  Interview  was  ended. 

Number  interviewed  in  each 
store  and  in  each  group  of 
stores  was  determined  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  store  dollar  volume.  For 
example,  3,564  were  questioned 
In  ttie  Fifth  Avenue  group,  2,089 


in  the  Brooklyn  and  3,769  in  the 
34th  Street. 

Total  figures  revealed  that  the 
great  majority  of  shoppers  is  un¬ 
der  45  years  old;  86.4%  were 
women,  and  31%  live  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  29%  in  Brooklyn.  17.4% 
outside  of  the  five  boroughs, 
12.1%  in  Queens,  8.9%  in  the 
Bronx  and  1.6%  in  Richmond. 

They  also  showed  that  more 
persons  come  from  Brooklyn  to 
Manhattan  to  shop  than  go  from 
Manhattan  to  Brooklyn. 

’These  figures  are  more  useful 
when  compared  with  general 
facts  regarding  New  York.  For 
example,  although  about  80% 
of  the  shoppers  are  under  45, 
only  67%  of  the  city  as  a  whole 
is  younger  than  that  and  al¬ 
though  approximately  30%  of 
the  city’s  total  population  is  out¬ 
side  of  the  five  boroughs,  only 
17.4%  of  the  shoppers  come  from 
that  territory. 

In  the  breakdown  tabulations 
were  made  by  age  groups,  by 
coverage  of  men  and  women,  by 
residence,  by  store  groups  and 
by  duplication  in  the  reading  of 
newspapers.  Each  newspaper, 
morning  and  evening,  is  handled 
in  the  booklet  in  indentical  fash¬ 
ion,  both  actual  and  percentage 
figures  are  given  and  compara¬ 
tive  coverage  is  shown  in  both 
evening  and  morning  classifica¬ 
tions. 

’The  Post  discovered  with  re¬ 
gard  to  itself  that  it  has  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  youthful  audience, 
for  27.4%  of  its  readers  fall  into 
the  18-24  year-old  group,  23.5% 
in  the  25-34.  18.8%  in  the  35-44 
and  only  13.8%  in  the  over  45. 

It  learned  also  that  though  it 
has  only  12.2%  of  the  evening 
paper  circtilation,  it  covers  20.8% 
of  the  men  and  20.6%  of  the 
women  shoppers  and  that  it 
shows  the  smallest  duplication, 
11.9%,  with  other  evening  papers. 

Universally  Hslpiul 

This  is  an  imselfish  type  of 
study,  for  it  will  benefit  all  the 
city’s  newspapers  and  all  the 
department  stores  covered,  and 
because  it  is  honest  and  makes 
no  unwonted  effort  to  place  the 
Post  in  a  favorable  light,  it 
should  be  more  helpful  to  the 
Post  than  any  other  type  of  pre¬ 
sentation. 

By  studying  the  resxilts  both 
the  papers  and  the  stores  can 
see  the  faults  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions  and  they  can  better  deter¬ 
mine  where  to  direct  their  ef¬ 
forts  toward  becoming  the  best 
of  their  type. 

For  exampie,  one  store  dis¬ 
covered  that  though  it  had  the 
largest  percentage  of  customers 
over  45,  it  was  way  below  aver¬ 
age  in  attracting  younger  shop¬ 
pers,  those,  as  the  survey  showed, 
who  predominate,  and  thus  it 
learnt  that  it  must  look  for 
faiUts  in  its  junior  miss  and 
misses'  departments. 


Similarly  a  non-advertiser  in 
the  Post  found  that  since  it  had 
a  substantially  large  group  of 
youthful  customers  and  since  the 
Post  had  a  predominance  of 
young  readers,  it  was  making  a 
mistake  in  not  using  the  medium. 

Consequently  the  Post  gained 
an  account,  not  because  it  was 
able  to  prove  that  it  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  point  of  total 
linage  but  because  it  showed 
factually  that  it  had  a  concen¬ 
trated  circulation  which  would 
mean  a  minimum  of  waste  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  advertiser  in  the 
case. 

As  an  adjunct  to  “Fact  Finders 
Report  To  You”  the  Post  has 
published  a  booklet  of  charts 
“1943  Advertising  Linage  Rec¬ 
ord  of  8  New  York  Newspapers.” 
In  total  linage,  it  shows,  the  Post 
ranks  only  seventh,  but  the 
breakdowns  show  that  the  Post 
ranks  high  in  many  of  those  ad¬ 
vertising  categories  which  ap¬ 
peal  especially  to  youthful  read¬ 
ers,  those  whom  the  paper  at¬ 
tracts  as  shown  by  the  first 
study. 

The  Post  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  study  and  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  until  the  total  inter¬ 
viewed  reaches  15  or  16  thou¬ 
sand.  In  addition  it  is  commenc¬ 
ing  another  study  which  will  de¬ 
termine  what  customers  want  as 
their  first  post-war  purchases. 

The  Post  is  not  alone  in  its 
enthusiasm,  for  advertisers  and 
space  buyers  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  have  already  re¬ 
ported  that  they  found  the  sur¬ 
vey  one  of  the  most  factual  stud¬ 
ies  they  have  ever  seen. 

We  think  it  shows  intelligence 
well  beyond  rxm-of-the-mine  for 
it  demonstrates  integrity  and 
purpose  which  should  add  much 
to  the  confidence  advertisers 
have  in  the  Post  alone  and  in 
newspapers  in  general. 

Campaigns  &  Accoimts 

YARDLEY  OF  LONDON,  com¬ 
mencing  this  week,  is  using 
American  newspapers  for  the 
first  time  in  a  new  campaign  on 
“color-light”  face  powders.  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  placing 
these  ads  in  newspapers  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Philad^phla,  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and 
New  York.  First  of  the  15-inch 
ads,  which  wiU  be  used  on  a 
52  -  week  schedule,  appeared 
April  3.  and  is  a  presentation 
caption^  “Look  Sparkling 
Bright . . .  Color-light  Your  Com¬ 
plexion.”  A  similar  campaign 
will  be  inaugurated  April  19  in 
Puerto  Rico  papers,  promoting 
face  powders  and  toiletries. 

’The  fat  salvage  campaign  gets 
increased  emphasis  with  an  in¬ 
tensified  advertising  campaign 
beginning  this  week  in  1,628 
English  language  and  80  foreign 
langiiage  dailies.  Insertions 
which  stress  how  to  save  fat 
more  efficiently  will  run  in  the 
papers  frequently  until  June 
when  they  will  be  suspended  to 
resume  in  August.  Ads  are  pre^ 
pared  for  the  Amkrican  Fat 
Salvage  Committes  by  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  and  another  inser¬ 
tion  was  released  this  week  for 
local  sponsorship. 


A  250%  increase  in  sales  over 
1943  is  deemed  responsible  for 
the  intensified  campaign  bv 
Park  &  ’TinroiiD  for  'Tintex  all' 
fabric  dye.  The  budget  has  beei 
increased  125%  above  last  yew 
for  advertising  which  is  belnf 
placed  in  newspapers  and  on  tbe 
air.  Insertions,  viuTing  from  601 
to  120  lines,  will  be  used  once 
and  twice  weekly  in  115  newe 
papers  and  once  a  week  in  the 
American  Weekly.  Copy  em* 
phasis  is  on  the  all-fabric  qual 
ity  of  the  product  and  on  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  its  price.  Charles  U 
Storm  is  the  agency. 

Great  Star  Coitee  Corp.  has 
appointed  A1  Paul  Lefton  ti 
handle  advertising  on  Soleali 
and  Great  Star,  its  two  new 
soluable  coffees.  Newspapers 
radio  and  trade  papers  will  be 
used. 

The  Glen  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Pbg 
Co.  is  advertising  the  series  of 
articles  on  Hometown,  USA,* 
which  is  appearing  in  Look  ma|- 
azine.  Glen  Falls  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  series  and  is  tht 
one  city  in  the  United  Statii 
selected  for  the  series  whiek 
will  feature  also  representatlvi 
cities  in  other  corintries. 

Tubize  Rayon  Corp.  is  inim 
several  of  the  women’s  and  faik 
ion  magazines  this  month  to  sup¬ 
port  the  womanpower  campaip 
with  an  ad  “tell  them  that  ii 
time  of  war  PATRTOTISM  IS 
NOT  ENOUGH!”  featuria| 
Nurse  Edith  Cavell.  Newspape 
mats  are  available  to  stores  and 
mills  for  use  in  their  own  lo¬ 
calities  and  a  booklet,  "When 
Am  I  Needed  Most”  has  bea 
prepared  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion.  Alley  &  Richards  Co.  ii 
the  agency. 

Hulse  Importing  Co.,  Su 
Francisco,  has  named  Brisacha. 
Van  Norden  &  Staff  to  handle  iti 
account. 

S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.,  will  plaot 
advertising  for  Howard  Pam 
Service  in  newspapers  and  msfs- 
zines. 

Aimed  at  attracting  war  work¬ 
ers  to  Michigan,  and  financed  bf 
a  $50,000  legislative  approprh- 
tion  plus  $20,000  provided  b? 
four  tourist  and  resort  assods- 
tions,  an  advertising  campaip 
will  be  laimched  to  promote  va¬ 
cations  in  Michigan.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  were  completed  at  i 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Touun 
Council.  Gov.  Harry  F.  Kelly, 
looking  to  post-war,  told  the 
meeting  that  advertising  fundi 
should  be  five  times  as  larp 
Webb  McCall,  publisher  of  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  News  and 
president  of  the  Michigan  Pm 
Association,  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  of  the  council. 

Swiftie,  a  new  product  d 
Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  be 
introduced  in  three  test  citiea 
through  newspaper  advertisinf. 
beginning  Aprtl  24.  Swiftie  ii  • 
powdered  soup  stock  and 
extract.  It  will  be  introduced 
in  Indianapolis,  Omaha  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  through  newr 
papers  and  radio  participatka 
programs.  McCann  -  Erickson 
Inc.,  Chicago,  is  the  agen(T 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,'  Inc.,  uir 
cago,  is  releasing  a  newspap* 
schedule,  in  selected  markets,  oo 
Gay  Stanton,  Inc.,  Chica# 
makers  of  Gay  Stanton  Nall 
Creme  and  Polish. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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The  shape  of  things  to  come 


IllK  time  is  roming  when  it  wonH  be 
particularly  novel  to  lunch  one  clay 
in  Chicago,  the  next  clay  in  London. 

For  the  needs  of  war  have  de¬ 
veloped  transportation  beyond  its 
years,  along  with  many  another  item 
adaptable  to  civilian  pleasure  and 
c-omfort.  When  to  expect  these  mira¬ 
cles  is  an  important  consideration. 
A  bit  of  reflection  suggests  that  we’ll 
use  many  a  well-known,  pre-war 
product  while  industry  is  cx>nverting 
and  diverting  to  peace.  The  change 


will  be  gradual  —  evolution  rather 
than  revolution. 

Industry  has  the  responsibility  of 
reacquainting  us  with  its  oncc- 
familiar  brands,  as  well  as  the  new 
things  it  will  have  to  offer.  The  im¬ 
portant  centers  of  population,  such 
as  Philadelphia,  offer  the  surest  way 
of  contacting  vast  groups  of  people. 
Philadelphia  is  the  nation’s  third 
largest  market  and  nearly  4  out  of  5 
of  its  families  are  reached  daily  by 
one  newspaper. 


That  newspaper  is  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin.  It  goes  home 
in  this  city  of  homes  and  continues 
to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  readership 
and  prestige,  in  spite  of  wartime 
handicaps. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  - 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Baf  mor»  War  Stampt  from  yoor  nowtpopor  boy 
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Cox  Hits 
Press  for 
News  Demands 

Publisher,  Foimer 
Statesmcm,  Soys  It 
Probes  Too  Deeply 

Editors,  columnists,  and  com¬ 
mentators,  to  strengthen  theii 
reputations,  are  prying  into  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  mil- 
i  t  a  r  y  matters 
which  should 
not  be  publicly 
known  and 


gUrt  by  d.«r  mlllUry  emer  WJnchell  tO  SUS 

“It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  q  tt  rr 

this  is  unpatriotic.  If  it  prolongs  neOa  nOumOn# 
the  war  a  single  day  and  adds  • 

to  our  casualty  list  the  life  of  a  T  iI»haI 

single  one  of  our  gallant  youths, 

then  it  is  difficult  to  dnd  the  Walter  Winchell,  New  York 
adequate  word  of  condemns-  Daily  Mirror  columnist,  an- 

nounced  this  week  that  he  is 
■  bringing  a  $250,000  libel  suit 

T  • _ 1_A _ l^  rrbi-i  tur  sgslnst  Rep.  Clare  E.  Hoffman 

ljiaill0r  1;  UM0r  of  Michigan,  who  allegedly  said, 

.•  1  in  a  letter  to  the  Marcellut 

nitfftyftnTIfTl  (Mich.)  Newt,  that  his  “pres¬ 

sure”  in  Congress  was  responsi- 
J  DM  ble  for  Wlnchell’s  being  “stripped 

*  1X6U  Ul  ip**  of  his  Naval  uniform,  duties  and 

Washington,  April  5 — The  of-  pay.” 
flee  of  Price  Administration  has  Last  Sunday,  April  2,  Winchell 
authorized  domestic  producers  also  continued  his  feud  with  ^p. 
of  lightweight  newsprint  to  Martin  Dies  of  Texas  by  devot- 
charge  a  premium  of  $4  a  ton  ing  his  full  15-minute  broadcast 


if”*®*  over  the  ceiling  placed  on  stand- 

ard  weight  newsprint. 

Lightweight  newsprint  manu- 
statement  on  toe  ■  j  factored  outside  continental  U. 

H  m  JHI  S.  may  be  purchased  by  U.  S. 
Ju  consumers  from  April  1  to  July 

lb  e  Associated  JamM  M.  Cox  31^  Inclusive,  at  prices  above  the 
"f?®-  _  .  ,  ^  .  ceiling,  under  agreements  to  be 

Mr.  Cox,  who  is  publisher  of  arrived  at  between  the  seller 
toe  Dayton  Newt,  _  Springfield  and  toe  buyer,  but  the  premium 
Netos  and  Sun,  Miami  (Fla.)  shall  not  exceed  the  manufac- 
Newt  and  Atlanta  Journal,  stated  turer’s  estimate  of  the  increased 
that  too  great  curiosity  about  cost  of  production, 
major  affairs  of  the  war  may  be  For  purposes  of  the  new  pr le¬ 
an  abuTO  of  that  freedom  and  ing  arrangement,  the  product  is 
worse  than  unpatriotic.  described  as  weighing  less  than 

“There  will  doubtless  be  fu-  31  pounds  for  sheets  24  by 
ture  differences  to  adjust,”  he  36  inches. 

said,  speaking  of  our  present  Such  paper  usually  weighs  30 
diplomacy  and  its  bearing  on  pounds  as  against  32  pounds  for 
future  league  of  nations,  “but  I  standard. 

have  never  known  a  personal  Because  of  toe  additional 
quarrel  to  be  bettered  by  neigh-  footage  obtained,  the  $4  price 
borhood  meddling.  rise  should  not  make  the  cost  of 

“Too  many  editors,  columnists,  greater  than  at  present, 

and  commentators  demand  the  explained.  «  . 

detoils  of  toe  most  confldential  new  level  was  fixed  after 

situation.  What  could  they  do  ®  trial  period  extending  from 
about  it  if  they  knew?  There  March  31,  during 


POPULATION 


Latest  census  figures  show  Oakland  County  has 
second  largest  increase  in  Michigan  — 254,068 
in  1940  to  297,578  in  1943.  Further,  the  census 
bureau  rates  Oakland  an  A-2  area  where  new 
population  is  apt  to  be  permanent. 

Pontiac  Daily  Press  concentrated  circulation 
keeps  close  pace  with  this  growth,  with  in¬ 
crease  from  32,140  to  over  38,600  ABC  daily. 
Establish  your  product  in  this  Michigan  market 
that  is  producing  $100,000,000  in  industrial 
payrolls  annually. 


Only  Daily  Newspaper!— Over  38,000  Net  Paid! 


MORE  PROOF 

that  DETROIT  is  and  will  remain 

PRODUCTIVE  and  PROSPEROUS 


CLIFFORD  PREVOST 


RADFORD  MOBLEY 


of  the  Free  Press  Washington  Bureau 


in  their 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


in  the  large,  established  industrial  sections  the  chang 


over  should  be  very  rapid  [it  should  be,  for  example,  in 


Detroit]  but  in  others  it  may  not  be,,,”  March  3, 1944. 


Hardly  a  day  goes  by  but  some  observer  of  importance  .  .  .  some  analyst  of  national 


or  reporter  of  national  affairs  points  to  Detroit  as  tbe  city  most  likely 


to  lead  tbe  way  in  the  postwar  conversion  period.  Detroit  in  two  years  of  war  has 
produced  over  14  billion  dollars  in  war  goods.  And  this  was  accomplished  by 
Detroit's  great  peacetime  industrial  setup  geared  to  war  production.  Detroit  has 


the  brain-power,  manpower  and  machines  to 
convert  overnight  to  peacetime  production  as 
she  did  for  war.  Detroit  is  .  .  .  and  \^11  remain 
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STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Inc.,  Noil.  Roprotonialivos 


productive  and  prosperous.  And  serving  this 
great  market  of  nearly  3  million  people  is  ONE 
MORNING  NEWSPAPER  ...  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  . . .  holding  the  attention  of  readers 
in'370,000  homes  .  .  .  alone  and  undistracted 
14  out  of  24  hours. 


Vice-Piesidenl.  Coopers.  Incor-  these  days,"  and  makes  use  of 
porated.  men  in  service  in  various  ways. 

On  the  board  of  the  BNRF  Both  series,  which  are  being 
are  also  Theophil  H.  Mueller,  handled  by  Newell-Emmett  Co.. 
President,  Julius  Kayser  &  Com-  feature  large  illustrations,  cir- 
pany;  John  Wyckoff  Mettler,  cular  copy  blocks  and  the  tag 
President,  Interwoven  Stocking  line,  “Ask  for  Chesterfield- 

Company;  Ernest  L.  Olrich,  They  Satisfy.” 

President.  Munsingwear,  Inc.;  ■ 

Theodore  Friedlander,  Vice-  Readership  of  Detroit 
Phoenix  Hosiery—  ,  „ 

_ _ _  and  Meyer  Kesten-  PoperS  tO  Be  bhOWn 

baum.  President,  Hart  Schaifner  b.  H.  Grant  Research  Associ- 
&  Marx.  ates  is  making  a  series  of  25 

readership  studies  of  both  the 
»  news  and  advertising  content  of 

New  the  three  Detroit  papers,  TimM, 

tAm  and  Free  Press,  beginning 

April  12  and  finishing  June  3. 

Five  hundred  Interviews,  di¬ 
vided  evenly  between  men  and 
women,  will  be  conducted  on 
each  issue  surveyed  according 
to  the  L.  M.  Clark  technique. 
For  one  issue  of  the  Times  a 
separate  survey  will  be  made 
among  500  -children,  divided 
evenly  between  boys  and  girls. 

^adership  figures  will  be  se¬ 
cured  on  editorial  and  news  mat¬ 
ter  and  on  all  local  advertising 
over  100  lines  and  on  all  na- 
.  tlonal.  Tabulation  breakdowns 
5  key  jjjj.  sex  will  be  made  ac- 

'  **  cording  to  age,  economic  status, 
world  s  occupation  and  other  papers 
.  read  as  well  as  the  usual  record- 

id  gen-  jjjgg  average  additional  read¬ 
lending  gjg  pg,.  paper, 
gazines.  a 

ize  ^[he  Appoints  Budd  Co. 

ig  pic-  The  Vicktburg  (Miss.)  Post 


Bartholomew 
Says  Mexican 
Press  Prosp)ers 

U.P.  Vice-President 
Home  from  Stay 
Below  the  Border 


nine  colunms,  but  retain  ap-  President 
proximately  the  same  number  comnanv' 
of  letters  per  line  by  substitut-  •  -  ' 

ing  five  point  Ionic  type  for  5Vi 
point.  John  Irvin,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  expects  a 
saving  of  12Vi%. 

The  Herald  Tribune  for  an 
expected  saving  of  more  than 
15%  space  in  that  section  made  The  new  newspaper  advertls- 
the  same  change  last  week,  and  ing  campaign  for  Chesterfield 
the  tabloid  Post,  Feb.  23,  went  to  cigarettes,  Liggett  &  Myers  To- 
six  columns  in  the  classified.  bacco  Co.,  which  begins  April 

All  three  have  kept  their  ads  lo,  is  a  distinct  departure  in 
the  same  length,  the  Post  by  per-  style  from  that  the  company  has 


Newapriat  a  Factor  Brand  NomeS 

According  to  Bartholomew,  tt  J 

the  prosperity  of  the  papers  ap-  burv©y  UnuSrway 
pears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  Broad-gauge  research  on 
supply  of  newsprint,  and  by  brand  names  and  trade-marked 
transportation.  The  latter  is  goods  in  relationship  to  busi- 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  rail-  ness  growth  and  quality  mer- 
roads  lack  equipment,  and  are  chandising  is  being  undertaken 
overloaded  because  of  the  coun-  by  the  Brand  Names  Research 
try’s  cooperation  with  the  war  Foundation,  sponsored  by  a 
effort.  group  of  manufacturers  of 

Bartholomew  was  particularly  widely-known  products, 
impressed  by  the  cordiality  The  research  program  will 
shown  to  Americans.  In  ar-  provide  a  basis  for  Vocational 
ranging  for  added  wire  facili-  activities  designed  to  bring 
ties  for  U.P.  he  says  he  was  about  wider  understanding  of 
shown  every  courtesy.  the  part  brand  names  and  trade 

Although  there  is  a  shortage  marks  have  had  in  the  develop- 
of  such  facilities.  General  Maxi-  ment  of  business,  providing  em- 
mlno  Avila  Camacho,  Minister  ployment  and  safeguarding  con- 
of  Communications  and  brother  sumers. 

of  the  President,  arbitrarily  Officers  of  the  Brand  Names 

seized  a  wire  for  the  U.P.’s  use _  Research  Foundation  are:  Chair- 

an  action  which  Bartholomew  man,  George  L.  Russell,  Jr., 
says  may  be  attributed  to  the  President,  John  B.  Stetson  Corn- 
fact  that  the  Mexican  Govern-  P^ny:  Vice-Chairman,  A.  O. 
ment  is  anxious  to  see  a  freer  Buckingham,  Vice-  President, 
exchange  of  news  between  the  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Company; 
U.  S.  and  Mexico  Treasurer,  H.  B.  Snader,  Treas- 

With  a  dailies*  wire,  the  UP  Vanity  Fair  Mills.  The 

now  has  an  interconnecting  day  executive  committee  includes 
and  night  wire  service  with  Can-  above  three  officers,  and  Leo 
ada,  Mexico  and  the  U.  S.  Be-  Heimerdinger,  Sr.,  Chairman 

fore  there  was  only  a  night  wire  Board,  Pioneer  Suspend- 

service.  and  afternoon  papers  er  Company  and  A.  R.  Kneibler, 
had  to  be  served  by  short  wave,  i  •  -  '  1 


For  Your  COOPERATION 


Newspriat  ratioaiaq  has  broaqht  aboat  maay  new  preb- 
laais.  Oae  of  the  most  distorbiag  is  the  limited  omeaat 
of  odvertisiag  space  available  io  each  of  oar  doily  oad 
Suaday  issaes. 


la  order  to  permit  oar  advertisers  to  preseat  their  sales 
message  coasisteatly  to  Akroo  Bayers,  we  are  compelled 
to  shift  iosertioa  dates  aad  ask  for  exteaded  optioaol 
dotes. 


Baltimore 


Advertisers  aad  Ageacies  hove  beea  most  kiad  ia  helpiag 
us  rearraage  oar  schedales  .  .  .  sack  cooperatioa  mere 
thaa  deserves  oar  thoaks. 


Foroat  th*  swollan  wartlma  fie- 
uratl  10  milliont  for  th«  Indus* 
trial  wookly  payroll.  Ona  million 
and  thraa  hundrad  thousand  pao- 
pla  ia  tha  trading  araa.  Ramambar 
Baltimora  as  sha  was  ...  tha 
ith  city  In  tha  country,  2ad  larg* 
ast  saaport  on  tha  Eastarn  Sea¬ 
board. 


Represented  by: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Naw  York  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Cleveland 

Los  Angeles  Atlanta 


BALTIMORE 

Sunpaper  s 

Memiag  Eveaiag  Suaday 

Circulation  for  March:  Morninc  and 
EsaaMt— 340,289;  Sanday— 269,05. 


SMlot 


,1  <.t.fvicei»; 


Client  newspapers  receive  Telephoto  Newspictures,  Big  Name  Arti¬ 
cles,  Illustrated  Features,  Columns,  Editorials,  Women’s  Pages  and 
Sports  in  NEA’s  All-Inclusive — All-Exclusive  Daily  Feature  Service. 


Cleveland 
New  York 
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General  Denig  Lauds 
Marine  Reporters 


WASHINGTON,  April  Re¬ 
viewing  the  work  of  Marine 
Corps  Combat  Correspondents, 
Brig-Gen.  Robert  L.  Denig,  chief 
of  U.S.M.C.  public  relations,  has 
disclosed  that  more  than  3,000 
news  stories  have  been  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  war  theatres 
without  occasioning  a  word  of 
editorial  or  oral  criticism  that 
the  Marines  are  encroaching 
upon  the  functions  of  press  as¬ 
sociation  and  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents. 

General  Denig  told  the 
Marines'  Staff  and  Command 
School  at  Quantico,  Va.,  his  di¬ 
vision  acts  upon  the  premise  that 
it  exists  “to  provide  material  for 
the  newspapers  and  radio,  not 
to  withhold  it  from  them.” 

Ha  cited  the  fact  that  the 
whole  public  relations  policsr  of 
the  Navy  in  the  Pacific  has 
opened  up,  and  said  Admiral 
Nimitz,  in  all  operations  since 
the  move  into  the  Gilbert  Is¬ 
lands,  has  directed  everyone  in 
his  command  to  cooperate  with 
civilian  and  naval  news  corre¬ 
spondents  to  the  full^  practic¬ 
able  extent. 

Sees  Need  ior  News 
‘“nie  American  people  feel 
that  they  have  a  ri^t  to  know 
what  the  armed  forces  are  do¬ 
ing  in  this  war,  inasmuch  as 
their  sons  and  money  are  fitt¬ 
ing  it.  and  their  labor  is  proJuc- 
Ing  the  mass  of  necessary  arma¬ 
ment,”  General  Denig  keynoted. 

“There  must  be,  then,  a  very 
definite  and  a  very  strong  bridge 
between  the  public  and  the 
armed  forces.  Over  the  bridge 
must  be  conveyed  that  informa¬ 
tion,  beyond  the  impersonal 
communique,  which  the  people 
want,  and  deserve. 

“The  full  effectiveness  of  a 
correspondent’s  story  is  not 
spent  upon  those  who  today 
read  it  at  home.  Often  it  carries 
through  to  the  Marine,  or 
Marines  in  the  field  about  whom 
it  is  written. 

“You  know,  as  I  do.  that  the 
men  in  the  field  ask  for  no  spe¬ 
cial  attention  from  nsme;  but 
they  do  like  to  know  they  are 
not  forgotten  men,  doing  a 
thankless  Job,  about  which  no 
one  hears  or  cares.  Letters  from 
home,  telling  of  stories  about 
them  in  local  newspapers,  and 
usually  enclosing  clippings  of 
those  stories,  are  bound  to  have 
a  salutary  effect” 

“General  Denig  emphasized 
that  the  Combat  Correspondent 
program  was  designed  to  supph^ 
ment  and  in  no  way  supplant, 
civilian  correspondents. 

‘To  go  further,  let  me  say — 
and  I  te4  you  this  not  as  a  boast, 
but  as  a  matter  of  record — we 
have  never  yet  bad  a  single 
protest  or  complaint,  voiced 
against  our  men  by  a^  news¬ 
man,  either  editorially  or  verb¬ 
ally. 

“Rather,  civilian  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  field  have  voluntarily 

8 raised  the  cooperation  given) 
lem  by  our  men  on  numeroua 
occasions.”  | 


Discussing  further  the  Combat 
Correspondent  program,  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Denig  termed  it  a 
“boon”  to  the  local,  hometown 
newspaper,  adding; 

“I  can  give  you  some  notion 
of  the  extent  of  this  service  by 
pointing  out  that  an  average  of 
3,000  different  news  stories  each 
month  are  received  from  our 
correspondents,  and  distributed 
to  newspapers,  and  to  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  by  our  press  section.  A  fair 
proportion  are  combat  action 
stories,  especially  when  several 
offensives  are  on  the  move  at 
once,  such  as  recently  on  Bou¬ 
gainville,  Cape  Gloucester,  and 
in  the  Marshalls.  The  other 
stories  come  from  secure  zones. 

Lists  CosuoltiM 

“Whatever  their  origin,  these 
thousands  of  Marine  Corps 
stories  are  iq>pearing  daily  in 
the  pages  of  newspapers,  large 
and  small,  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  And  their  life  does 
not  end  there. 

“They  will  still  be  reminding 
countless  American  families  of 
the  glory,  the  worth,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  significance  to  them  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  many  years 
after  the  the  war. 

“They  will  do  so  because,  long 
after  the  big,  general  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  war’s  progress 
have  been  forgotten,  clippings  of 
these  stories  will  be  treasured 
in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
family  albums  in  cities  and  ham¬ 
lets  from  Maine  to  California.” 

’The  Combat  Correspondent 
program,  the  general  continued, 
has  not  been  without  perils. 
“We  have  had  our  share  of  casu¬ 
alties,”  he  said,  “one  public  re¬ 
lations  ofiBcer,  one  Combat  Corre¬ 
spondent,  and  the  photographer 
have  been  killed  in  action.  One 
officer,  three  Combat  Corre¬ 
spondents,  and  eight  photogra¬ 
phers  have  been  wounded  in  ac¬ 
tion.  A  Combat  artist  has  been 
twice  wounded.  We,  too,  have 
had  our  problems  with  malaria, 
‘mumu’,  and  other  jungle  un¬ 
pleasantries. 

“The  men  have  proved  to  be 
good  Marines  under  fire,  I  have 
been  gratified  by  the  many  com- 


Yra  Can  Sail  BOTH 


Ohio’s  Larqesl  Market 

'  -Oraetsr  Clsvlaad 
oad 

Ohio’s  Second  Larqest 
Market 

— 2A  Adioceat  Coaatiat 


wHh  *h« 

OLEVELJUB  PLJUN  DEALEI 

CItvotoWs  Mew  Mtwgjioyf 


pliments  paid  them  by  their  com¬ 
manding  officers,  in  informal 
conversations,  and  letters.  Army 
officers  have  also  recognized 
them.  General  Millard  F.  Har¬ 
mon,  for  one,  awarded  an  official 
letter  of  commendation  to  one  of 
our  men  with  a  Raider  battalion 
for  services  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.” 

Closing,  Brigadier  General 
Denig  said,  “’The  principal  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Division  is  to  help 
the  nation’s  press,  radio,  motion 
pictures,  and  patriotic  organiza¬ 
tions,  keep  the  people  informed 
of  the  Marine  Corp’s  part  in 
the  war. 

“In  doing  so,  the  Division  sees 
to  it  that  the  story  is  fully  and 
accurately  told,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  vigilance  over  se¬ 
curity,  and  discouraging  any  and 
aU  attempts  to  fictionize,  exag¬ 
gerate,  or  present  in  an  im- 
mllitaiy  light,  the  achievements 
of  the  Corps.  Because  we  unfail¬ 
ingly  stick  to  that  approach,  the 
press,  radio,  motion  pictures  and 
— I  believe  I  can  fairly  say — the 
people  of  the  country,  place  un¬ 
questioning  faith  in  us,  and  we 
intend  to  keep  it  that  way.” 


NPC  Elects  Mobley 


WASHiNaTON,  April  6 — Rad¬ 
ford  E.  Mobley,  Jr.,  associated 
with  Clifford  A.  Prevost  in  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  has  been 
elected  to  tiie  board  of  governors 
of  the  National  Press  Club.  A 
unanimous  choice,  Mr.  Mobley 
fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Jesse  S.  Cottrell. 


Marshall  Urges  More 
WAG  Advertising 

Pointing  out  that  ten  tiQM 
as  many  Wacs  could  be  used  bt 
the  Army  as  are  now  availsU* 
the  Army  has  asked  the 
diate  help  of  American  adv«- 
tisers  to  recruit  hundreds  d 
thousands  of  women. 

“It  is  important  that  the  gie- 
eral  public  understand  the 
Army’s  urgent  need  for  wonag 
to  enable  the  military  effort  to 
go  forward  according  to  thi 
schedule  of  operations  in  pror 
pect,”  General  Marshall  assert¬ 
ed  in  a  statement  just  sent  to 
the  War  Advertising  Council 

A  campaign  guide  to  aid  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  completed  by 
the  cotmcil  in  cooperation  with 
the  OWI  and  will  be  avails^ 
shortly.  Meanwhile  the  council 
is  urging  advertisers  to  bcfiii 
making  plans  at  once  in  order  to 
get  into  the  earliest  possible  ii- 
sues  of  publications. 

Suggested  copy  approachai 
are:  dramatize  the  opportunittoi 
offered  by  the  WAC;  break  dom 
apathy;  overcome  known  res^ 
ances  and  enhance  the  dignlb 
and  prestige  of  the  WAC. 

A  pre-guide  bulletin  has  bea 
published  giving  nine  points  to 
remember  in  preparing  WAC  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  the  guide  will  ia- 
elude  the  results  of  recent 
tional  surveys  showing  why 
men  do  or  do  not  join  the  W 
give  copy  themes  and  lay« 
list  the  WAC  jobs  available 
describe  training  and  living 
ditions. 
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WE  REALLY  MEAN  IT! 


OF  A  MAJOR  NEW  ENGLAND 
INDUSTRIAL  MARKET 


We  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  money  to  build 
*  this  **Blanket  Coverage”  business — and  in 
Fall  River  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
can  now  buy  one  of  the  most  highly  Con¬ 
centrated  Circulations  in  America.  94% 
of  total  A.B.C.  Circulation  concentrated 
within  7-mile  radius. 


TALL  HlVtn. 


HtRALP  NIWS 


FALL  RIVER.  MASSACHUSEHS 

OVER  34,8I5DAILYA.B.C. 


Rtgrftvntfd  N^wnaU^  by  K^LY-SMITH  CO. 


New  York  I^iUdclphia  Chicago  Detroit  Boaton  Atlanta  San  Franciaoo 
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^  Ml  Mampl*  of  tho  tpodal  pubUc  torvico*  wMdi  odvortiMr*  rondor  in  wartimo,  yoo  may  bo  intorootod  in  thi*  moo* 
Mwndy  run  by  tho  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Now  Jortoy  in  support  of  a  WAVES  rocrwitinp  drivo  in  North  Carolina. 


ST  LIKE  YOU — these  North  Carolina  girls  wanted  to  do 
rt^to  feel  they  were  Jfart  of  this  war!  Now,  they  are  doing 
)re— they  are  manning  stations  as  members  of  one  of  America’s 
)st  important  services — the  WAVES  of  the  United  States  Navy! 

7hy  these  North  Carolina  girls  tell  you 


^Vlt—  Anne  Tisdale  of  Rocky  Mount  had  al- 
*  dreamed  of  travel  to  far,  interesting  places. 
IV  I’m  actually  here  in  New  York,”  she  says, 
d  Fm  looking  forward  to  seeing  many  other 
rrsting  places  during  my  Naval  service.” 
twill,  too— when  you’re  a  WAVE  ol  the 
ltd  States  Navy! 


EXCITEMENT — Dull ,  commonplace  work  couldn’t 
satisfy  Faye  White  of  Gastonia.  She  wanted  an 
important,  exciting  job.  “I’m  training  for  it  now,” 
she  writes.  “I  want  to  operate  a  Link  Trainer— 
teaching  ‘blind  flying.*  It’s  exciting  work  and  I 
wouldn’t  trade  for  any  other  job  in  the  world!” 
Not  would  you! 


SMARTNESS  —Like  every  girl,  Marjorie  Guillory 
(.left)  of  Whiteville  loves  pretty  clothes.  She’s 
wearing  them  in  the  WAVES!  “Every  one  of  my 
uniforms  was  designed  by  Mainbocher— and  you 
know  what  that  means  in  fashion!”  she  says.  “No 
wonder  every  style  authority— and  every  man— 
has  said  that  our  WAVES’  uniforms  are  the 


^5-Here’s  Eula  Lipe  of  Winston-Salem 
(jg)  Helen  Hull  Jacobs,  former  Ameri- 
laogles  tennis  chsmapion.  “You’d  be  surprised 
rmsny  sports  champions  are  in  tho  WAVES,” 
j  “Swinuning,  tennis,  why,  there  isn’t 
you  could  name  that  wo  WAVES  don’t 
w!"  YotTli  enjoy  sports— with  intereating 
w-w/ien  you’re  a  WAVE! 


PRIDE— Put  yourself  in  this  picture— as  another 
North  Carolina  girl  doing  a  grand  job  — helping 
win  the  war— as  a  WAVE!  You’ll  find  it  the  beat 
job  you’ve  had— exciting, important, appreciated! 
Yes,  you’ll  take  pride  in  being  a  WAVE— backing 
up  North  Carolina  fighting  men  as  North  Caro¬ 
lina  women  have  always  done— in  every  war  oiir 
country  has  fought! 


smartest  of  any  service  in  the  world!”  You’ll  be 
just  as  proud  of  your  WAVE  uniform! 

Hundreds  of  North  Carolina  girb  are 
now  serving  their  country  as  WAVES 
. . .  but  America  needs  thousands  more— and 
needs  them  now ! 

So  it’s  squarely  up  to  you ...  to  do  more 
towards  winning  the  war... to  take  your 
place  beside  North  Carolina’s  fighting  men 
in  the  Navy ...  as  a  uniformed  member  of 
the  WAVES. 

Now— this  very  minute— send  for  your 
copy  of  the  interesting  and  informative 
booklet,  "The  Story  of  You  in  Navy  Blue.” 
It  answers  every  question  you  want  to  ask— 
from  rate  of  pay  to  the  interesting  work 
you’ll  do.  Write  WAVES,  Raleigh. 

Don’t  Delay ...  Join  the  WAVES  today! 


advertisement  sponsored  by  STANDA.RD  OIL  C  O  M.  P  Al  N  Y  of  JCTS^y 
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g  a  $5  bill,  the  smallest  currency  papers'  solicitors,  who  in  turn  ciate  editor;  J.  Z.  Howard, 

g  ^  /  M  in  his  purse,  and  it  was  imme-  notified  the  advertisers.  Mean*  aging  editor,  and  Null  iW^ 

rgmr  IfgfA  dlately  covered  with  three  20's  while  copy  was  furnished  by  the  city  editor. 

mid  four  lO’s.  committro,  which  used  official  An  airplane  dash  “around  tk 

The  trio  repaired  to  the  library  War  Bond  ads  supplemented  world”  was  wor^t^  ont 

itch  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  eventually  Ramsey  walked  vdth  specially  prepared  copy  on  page  one  throughout  the  Btf 

out  $100  to  the  good.  “Best  carrying  out  the  same  idea.  Each  Cross  drive  wpcared  a  twotd 

drink  I  ever  had  in  my  life,”  he  adv^iser  paid  for  the  space  umn  globe.  The  progress  of  ih 

smiled.  “A  century  to  the  good  that  carried  his  name.  campaign  was  dramatized  bf 

.  .  .  whoops!”  As  the  program  worked  out,  artirt  with  a  small  alnb^ 

a  Keenan  obser^,  the  two  cam*  drawn  in,  flying  around  hi 

cr'T  ATTr-TTC'T  wrkT  w  received  more  linage  than  world.  Each  day  the  plane  ua 

had  any  previous  drive  here.  moved  around  to  the  amoS 


FILE  AND  4GET 

BUnfALO,  April  4 — CmlcinUr  en- 
tboilsslB  aai  ii—wwilnsut*  hare  had  a 
ficM  dS^  tadu.  The  date  U  4/4/44. 
**»•  BugwU  B9*mmg  Sews"  comments: 
*TMi  tmidiMi  and  4tuitaus  stroke  of 
4tiBW  mar  hare  occurred  to  our  4sishtcd 
reatiwa  bH,  hat  such  a  uni4m  per4maace 
win  par4ce  cooie  apain  only  elcren  years 
benat,  tmlcas  the  deodar’s  re4ined.  and 
it  wHi  be  100  years  be4  there  are  4 
4*s  anaia.  4sire  our  in4mality.”  4sooch, 


that  he  was  reporting  for  a  shot,  ocnool  tor  oalOBmen 
Before  he  could  explain  that  he  ^TS  BACK  to  school  these  days 
had  been  assigned  to  take  a  pic*  ^or  Minneapoli$  Star  Journal 
ture  of  an  ambulance  driver  for  and  Tribune  salesmen,  who  ad* 
the  post  newspaper,  Sgt.  Wolff  here  to  the  proverbial  “one  pic* 
a  was  Jabbed  in  the  arm  with  a  ture  is  worth  10,000  words.”  For 
1C  needle  and  vaccinated.  two  months,  a  weekly  45*minute 

clinic  has  taught  salesmen  the 
g  /Is  fundamentals  of  good  layout. 


enabling  them  to  increase  their  Aid  to  Veterans 
selling*power  by  roughing  out  A  PROGRAM  of  news  storiMio 

discharged  services 
has  b^n  inaugurated  by  ^  Ip 
Angeles  Evening  Herald  t  b 
press.  Most  of  these  are  de^ 

study  two  types  of  layout  each  of  obt^ning°mustering*o^je 
week,  then  tackle  a  given  layout  and  in  this  connection  the  am 
problem  from  a  2  by  2  on  up,  paper’s  promotion  depaitnas 
and  on  various  types  of  mer*  has  prepared  a  list  of  finanet# 
chandise.  Finished  layouts  are  fleers  in  all  states  which  i 
posted  for  discussion.  mailed  to  all  who  inquin  h 

n  1  gether  with  a  mustering-ootpir 

Plan  Dash  for  Fund  ment  application.  To  date  nn 

A  “BULL  SESSION”  or  confer-  than  8,000  inquiries  have  bca 


advertisements  to  illustrate  ideas 
to  advertisers. 

Instructor  is  Ned  Campbell. 

advertising  artist.  Armed  with  ^  _  _ _ 

artists’  equipment,  the  salesmen  to  unraveling  the  technicaUtis 


THE  RECRUITING  campaign 
takes  new  emphasis:  From  the 
New  York  Sun: 

AMMY  PRIVATE  SAYS 
JOAN  BERRY  WAS 

IN  HIS  COMPANY 


Cooperative  Campaign 
A  SYSTEMA’TIC  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  developed 
for  the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive 
and  subsequently  followed  up  in 
advertise*  the  recent  Red  Cross  campaign 
le  Pendle-  worked  so  well  that  it  probably 
nian :  will  be  used  in  support  of  future 

^  war  fund  raising  in  San  Antonio, 

ats  any-  according  to  J.  H.  Keenan,  who 
children.  headed  the  Sa;i  Antonio  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  conunittee  in  charge, 
ice  of  the  Object  of  the  program  was  to 
eiot  Trib*  3<^ure  for  the  campaign,  under 
of  conditions  of  space  rationing  oc* 
im”  and  casioned  by  the  newsprint  short* 

•  Hecent  sufficient  allotted 

Inwn  the  space  and  systematic  distribution 
orial  floor  distribution  an* 

was  given  emphasized  so  the  drive 

er  the  big  could  be  adequately  represented 
om”  there  ^  ®'^0^  P*per. 

t  verse*  ^  described  by  Keenan,  who 

*  is  sales  promotion  manager  for 
Joske  Bros.  Co.,  the  ad  program 
was  laid  out  to  cover  every  day 
of  the  war  loan  drive  and  each 

’*  of  San  Antonio’s  three  daily 

'  .  ,  papers,  after  commitments  had 

cnins,  obtained  from  approxi¬ 

mately  80  advertisers  with  space 
allotments.  Advertisers  enlisted 
were  not  only  the  big  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  and 
others  who  used  space  by  the 
page,  but  many  firms  who  used 
smaller  space. 

^  Assignments  were  made  of  the 

days  and  media  for  ads  to  be  de* 
„  voted  to  the  drive  in  accordance 

with  the  space  pledged.  ’These 
lists  were  furnished  to  the  news- 


Postwar  Dayton 
will  be 

and  Susies  thai 
prewar  Dayton 


Dayton’s  456  widely  diversified  manu¬ 
facturers —  dozens  of  them  topflight 
names  in  their  fields  —  make  and  dis¬ 
tribute  these  products  among  hundreds 
of  others: 

Accounting  Mochinot  ikftht  Clothing 

Dross  PoMorns  Cosh  Rogisters  Ropor 

Optical  tonsos  Golf  Clubs  Rotrigorotors 

Pwbiicotions  Tiros  Mochino  Tools 


RAMSEY  REES,  amusement 

page  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  was  being  guested  at  the 
bar  of  the  sedate  old  Union 
League  in  that  city  a  few  days 
ago,  when  he  and  his  host  hap¬ 
pened  to  mention  a  movie  critic 
and  her  propensity  for  turning  in 
copy  with  misspelled  words. 

“In  15  years,  she  hasn’t  yet 
learned  how  to  spell  the  word 
ecstasy  right,”  said  Ramsey.  “She 
insists  upon  spelling  it  with  two 
c’s.” 

At  that  a  divided  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman  standing  nearby  leaned 
over  and  said:  “But  the  lady’s 
right.  Here’s  my  money  at  20  to 
1  to  say  she  is.” 

Ramsey  tried  to  save  the  in¬ 
truder,  reminding  him  his  busi¬ 
ness  for  years  had  involved  cor¬ 
rect  spelling.  Whereupon  the 
better  vociferously  insisted  upon 
a  showdown.  Ramsey  laid  down 


TIME 


The  VccUy  New—oiinr 
-  Editorial  offices  in 
CHICA60 

DETROIT  ATLANTA 
LOSANGaES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DENVER  SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 
LONDON  STOCKHOLM 
MOSCOW  MEXICO  CITY 
BUENOS  AIRES 
RIO  OE  JANEIRO  HONOLULU 
NEW  DELHI  ALGIERS 

CAIRO  CHUNGKING 

Full  services  of 
THE  ASSOCIATEO  PRESS 


NoMonoltr  RopreMoCed  by  Tli«  Coo.  A.  McDovitt  Co. 

IDITOI  a  PUILISHIR  for  April  a. 


JVorth  American  Aviation  Sets  the  JPaee 


Wl  MAKI  riANIS  THAT  MAKI  HIADUNit . . .  B-25  Mitchell  bomber,  ATS  Texan  cohibat  trainer,  PSl  Mustang  fighter 
{A-36  fighter-bomber),  and  the  B-24  Liberator  bomber.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Member,  Aircraft  IVar  Production  Conncil,  Inc. 

DITOR  *  RUILISHIR  fM*  AprR  «.  1M4  2 


.THRU  SO-CAl.  MACHINE  GUNS  IN  EACH  WING 


500  10.  lOMl  UNDO R  EACH  WING 


THI  MUSTANG  1$  A  FIGHm  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP!  Speed:  over  42S  m.p.h.  Ceilinf :  40,000  Feel  Rodwi  oF  oclion :  over  SOO  mile* 


To  an  American  Mother:  You’ve  hitched  your  heart  to  a  star, 
the  white  star  that  marks  your  son’s  ship-one  in  the  sky-filling 
constellation  of  American  Air  Force  stars  that  is  speeding  our 
Victory,  making  the  job  of  all  our  fighting  men  easier,  safer. 
You  have  loaned  your  son  to  fight  for  his  country,  his  God.  You 
sent  him  tearfully,  perhaps.,  .but  your  eyes  were  shining,  your 


head  was  high.  To  you  we  say;  Your  son  has  been  given  superb 
training;  he  flies  the  finest,  safest,  most  efficient  airplanes  that 
American  engineering  genius  can  produce.  We  know-for  it 
is  with  an  intense  pride  of  craftsmanship,  a  deep  sense  of  our 
responsibility,  that  we  place  the  symbolic  white  star  of  hope 
on  the  planes  we  are  building  for  Mothers’  sons  everywhere. 


North  American  P-51  Mustairg 


Star  of  Hope  for  American  Mothers 


Correspondent  Hits 
Greenland  News  Ban 


ShMidoa 


By  Robert  nctyicdr 

MARTIN  SHERIDAN,  Boston 

Globe  war  correspondent  who 
last  week  returned  from  Green¬ 
land  as  the  first 
newspaper- 
man  in  this  war 
allowed  to  tour 
bases  and  out¬ 
posts  there,  de¬ 
clared  his  inten¬ 
tion  on  arrival 
to  submit  an  im¬ 
mediate  report 
to  Army  pubiic 
relations 
officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington  drawing 
attention 
to  iron-clad  cen¬ 
sorship  rules  in  effect  which  he 
found  “more  binding  than  the 
ice  Jams.” 

Although  he  wrote  25  stories 
in  Greeniand  and  submitted 
them  to  island  Army,  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  officers  for  ap¬ 
proval.  “I  returned  empty- 
I  handed — without  even  a  receipt,” 

I  Sheridan  relates. 

Author  of  a  book  on  comic 
strips  and  their  creators,  Sheri¬ 
dan  saw  nothing  humorous  in 
the  equivocal  stand  command¬ 
ants  are  apparently  forced  to 
take  by  the  absence  of  any  pub¬ 
lic  relations  organization  what¬ 
soever  on  the  island. 

Last  summer  two  accredited 
I  IJ.P.  and  INS  correspondents  ar- 
I  riving  as  Sheridan  did,  by  Coast 
Gruard  cutter,  were  refused  per- 
iiission  to  land  in  Greenland  by 
:he  Army. 

Sheridan  went  ashore  with 
Jie  port  liaison  officer  at  mid- 
light,  when  most  big  shots  were 
ib^. 

Assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard’s 
Greenland  patrol  Sheridan,  who 
•ecently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
'forth  Africa,  also  by  Coast 
ivuard  cutter,  declared  last  week 
Greenland  is  probably  the  most 
'estricted  area  in  the  world  ^m 
he  standpoint  of  censonhip — 
leedlessly  so,  in  my  opinion.” 

It  required  three  days  for  him 
o  pay  his  resi>ects  to  the  com- 
nander  of  the  Greenland  pa¬ 
rol,  the  Army  base  command- 
nt,  and  the  post  commandant 
•f  the  place  in  which  he  first 
anded. 

Given  the  go-ahead  at  length, 
.e  wrote  25  stories,  submitting 
hose  concerning  the  Army  to 
ts  highest  officer  on  the  island. 

Colonel,  and  those  having  to 
o  with  the  Navy  to  a  Coast 
luard  commodore  outranking 
le  Colonel  in  over-all  respon- 
ibility. 

The  stories  were  censored,  re¬ 
amed  to  him  with  a  request 
lat  they  be  re-copied  and  sub- 
litted  again. 

This  Sheridan  did.  He  was 
len  told  that  he  could  not  take 
ny  part  of  the  material  off  the 
land  when  he  left.  The  Coast 
uard  and  Navy  material  would 
s  mailed  to  Washington  for  fur- 

1 


ther  censorship,  he  was  given  to 
understand,  whereas  the  Army 
colonel  himself  would  make  the 
final  decision  on  stories  relat¬ 
ing  to  his  conunand,  then  mail 
them  to  Sheridan  in  Boston. 

"Because,”  the  commodore 
pointed  out  kindly,  "you  might 
make  a  change  in  the  stories 
if  I  allowed  you  to  take  them 
with  you.” 

In  a  gesture  they  assured  him 
was  “really  a  breach  of  regu¬ 
lations,”  authorities  sealed  Sher¬ 
idan’s  motion  picture  camera 
and  two  stills  and  assigned  them 
to  the  same  plane  on  which  he 
returned  to  the  States. 

“I  felt  like  a  spy,”  Sheridan 
reported. 

"The  officers  of  the  various 
services  were  more  than  decent 
to  me,  but  since  I  was  the  first 
correspondent  who  had  come 
expressly  to  get  stories  in  Green¬ 
land,  and  there  was  no  public 
relations  set-up,  they  seemed  to 
consider  me  a  Gulliver  in  Lilli- 
put.” 

’The  super-sensitivity  of  the 
censors,  Sheridan  attributes  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  little  to 
do  but  wait  in  the  Greenland 
theatre,  and  plenty  of  time  for 
editing  by  officers. 

“Some  of  the  lower  officers 
in  the  services  complained  con¬ 
tinually  about  stories  published 
in  American  magazines  which 
have  described  Greenland  and 
the  role  of  the  military  there,” 
Sheridan  said. 

’These  were  cleared  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  “We  would  never  have 
cleared  them  here,”  one  Army 
officer  told  Sheridan. 

Hia  Diary  Tom 

Before  he  left,  Sheridan  said, 
an  officer  searched  his  clothing, 
read  his  diary,  and  even  tore 
pages  from  it,  “not  because  I 
want  to,  Mr.  Sheridan.  It’s  just 
regulations,  you  understand.” 

The  same  man  advised  him 
*  Better  not  write  anything  about 
Greenland  when  you  get  back,” 
apparently  unaware  that  by 
signing  the  war  correspondent’s 
pledge,  Sheridan  had  a^eed  that 
any  such  afterward  stories 
would  be  submitted  to  Washing¬ 
ton  censors  before  publication. 

In  one  of  his  censored  stories, 
the  word  “nmway”  was  deleted 
throughout  although  the  date¬ 
line  “A  Greenland  air  base”  was 
allowed  to  remain. 

The  agreement  he  signed  be¬ 
fore  making  the  trip,  Sheridan 
points  out,  specified  that  he 
must  submit  aU  written  or  pho¬ 
tographic  material  for  censor¬ 
ship  “while  with  the  Navy  or 
on  my  return"  and  made  no 
provision  that  a  correspondent 
must  retoim  empty-handed,  re¬ 
lying  on  outpost  commandants 
to  forwara  his  material  to 
Washington. 

Sheridan  visited  three  bases 
and  two  outposts  during  his  stay 
of  more  than  a  month.  Until 
two  weeks  before  his  arrival,  no 


cameras  had  been  allowed  on  the 
island,  and  at  one  base  he  was 
shown  a  huge  box  of  pictures 
and  negatives  confiscated  “dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  informant,  an  Army 
Intelligence  officer. 

Although  the  Army  Colonel 
assured  him  that  he  would  pass 
finally  on  the  articles  he  had 
twice  submitted,  then  send  them 
to  Sheridan  by  air  mail  or  at 
least  notify  him  that  they  could 
not  be  published,  Sheridan  has 
had  no  word  since  he  left  Green¬ 
land  on  March  22. 

“I  have  nothing  but  praise,” 
Sheridan  emphasized,  “for  the 
intentions  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Coast  guard  officials  with 
whom  I  dealt  while  in  Green¬ 
land.  But  I  feel  it  only  fair  to 
future  correspondents  who  may 
be  sent  there  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  persons  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  system  of 
censorship  there  is  hopelessly 
inadequate. 

‘“The  interpretation  by  those 
now  in  charge  of  censorship  reg¬ 
ulations  is  so  literal  that  cur¬ 
rently  a  trip  there  on  the  part 
of  a  correspondent  is  a  losing 
battle  against  a  type  of  censor¬ 
ship  that  defeats  the  very  end 
of  censorship  itself — the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  the  war  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.” 

■ 

286  Post-War  Plans 
In  Commerce  Journal 

Designed  to  help  untangle  the 
many  conflicting  statements  con¬ 
cerning  our  post-war  economy, 
286  of  the  most  vital  peacetime 
plans  and  projects  now  under 
way  in  American  industry  have 
just  been  summarized  in  “Post- 
War  Planning  Now,”  the  latest 
transition  study  published  by 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  actual  peacetime  outlook 
in  56  major  industries;  descrip¬ 
tive  details  of  new  products, 
services  and  processes;  and  the 
formula  for  a  gradual  lifting 
of  price,  priority  and  ration  con¬ 
trols  are  thus  compiled  for  the 
first  time  under  one  cover. 

All  the  material  for  this  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  “Post-War  Plan¬ 
ning  Now”  was  obtained  from 
data  furnished  by  key  industrial¬ 
ists,  government  and  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  officials.  Copies  may  be 
had  at  25  cents  ea^  from  the 
N.  Y,  Journal  of  Commerce,  63 
Park  Row,  New  York  15. 

A  good  deal  of  spadework  still 
remains  to  be  done  before  we 
will  arrive  anywhere  near  the 
“helicopters  in  every  backyard” 
stage  of  our  post-war  world,  the 
publication  reports.  Machinery 
now  being  set  up  is  expected  to 
pave  the  way  for  an  orderly  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  plants  and  ma¬ 
terials  and  for  the  smooth  ad¬ 
ministration  of  contract  termina¬ 
tions  and  transition  controls. 

War  Controls  will  not  be  re¬ 
laxed  overnight  even  after  the 
German  surrender.  Food  ration¬ 
ing  may  continue  until  the  first 
full  European  harvest  has  been 
reaped;  priority  controls  are  to 
be  eas^  gradually  to  avoid  dis¬ 
location;  and  price  controls  may 
yet  be  amended  to  include 
“floors”  as  well  as  “ceilings”  to 
avoid  any  major  price  disrup¬ 
tion  from  siui>lus  materials. 
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Mr.  Mellett  ts  a  nationally- 
known  writer  and  newspaper¬ 
man.  former  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  President. 
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Washington  news  sources  and 
what  lies  behind  the  news. 
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How  can  they  come  back? 


With  the  \’ertical  or  horizontal  tail  surfaces 
partially  destroyed  in  battle,  or  with  one  or 
more  engines  shot  away,  a  Fortress  can  still  be 
flown  successfully  because  of  its  tail  design. 

5.  But  one  of  the  most  important  reasons 
why  the  Forts  fight  off  enemy  opposition,  hit 
their  targets  and  “come  back”  is  the  confidence, 
based  on  the  record,  which  causes  many  a 
Fortress  crew  to  stay  with  the  ship  long  past 
normal  bail-out  time,  knowing  that  somehow 
it  WILL  bring  them  safely  home. 

Boeing  integrity  in  research,  desigyi,  engjmeer- 
ing  and  manufacturing  will  again  be  a  part  of 
peacetime  products  when  the  war  is  xoon.  True 
today,  it  will  he  true  tomorrow  ...  if  it's  "Built 
by  Boeing'  it's  hound  to  be  good. 


"It  was  a  miracle  the  ship  didn't  break  in  two 
up  there,"  said  an  Army  Ah  Force  Sergeant, 
holder  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  his  part  in  bringing  home  a  badly  crippled 
Boeing  Flying  Fortress.  "I'd  like  to  shake  hands 
personally  with  the  people  who  built  it." 


This  tends  to  kero  gunfire  damage  local,  rather 
than  basically  affecting  wing  strength. 

2.  Boeing  engineers  have  always  insisted  on 
alternate  methods  of  control.  And  even  if  battle 
damage  prevents  use  of  all  other  control  meth¬ 
ods,  ue  automatic  pilot  can  be  used  for  near- 
normal  maneuverability. 

Virtually  all  mechanisms  are  electrically 
operated.  Damage  to  one  circuit  will  not  affect 
others,  and  dispersal  of  these  circuits  reduces 
vulnerability.  Moreover,  a  single  electric  cir¬ 
cuit  can  be  readily  repaired,  even  in  flight. 

4.  The  “dorsal  fin,”  as  developed  by  Boeing, 
is  a  spectacular  advance  in  airplane  design, 
giving  the  Flying  Fortress  inherent  stability. 


Many  Fortress  crews,  home  from  combat, 
echo  that  sentiment.  They  have  seen  planes 
limp  in  with  three  of  four  engines  dead,  with 
controls  shot  away,  wings  and  tails  riddled  like 
saltcellars,  or  with  shell  holes  as  large  as  wash 
tubs.  How  can  they  do  it? 

Here  are  some  of  the  roswers; 

I .  Fortress  wings  are  built  with  substantial, 
tiuss-type  spars  like  a  bridge,  covered  with  a 
tlouble  skin  of  tough  metd.  The  truss  spars 
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Says  Salvage 
Is  Necessary  to 
Save  Newsprint 

Unless  the  current  waste  pa¬ 
per  drive  is  successful,  more  of 
the  virgin  pulp  supply  now  be¬ 
ing  us^  for  newsprint  will  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  critical 
war  materials,  Harold  Smith,  of 
the  Wright  Co.,  Inc.,  paper 
manufacturers,  warned  in  a  let¬ 
ter  last  week  to  all  newspapers 
served  by  the  firm. 

“If  the  board  mills  who  are 
large  consumers  of  waste  paper 
are  imable  to  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  from  which  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  critical  war  materials," 
wrote  Mr.  Smith,  “they  would 
then  find  it  necessary  to  call 
upon  other  sources  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute  fiber, 

“The  newsprint  mills,  being 
large  producers  of  virgin  pulp, 
would  definitely  be  consider^ 
a  likely  one.  Some  of  the  board 
mills  have  already  applied  for 
approximately  125,000  tons  of 
virgin  pulp  to  replace  waste 
paper." 

Aa  "ObUgolion*' 

Recognizing  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  already  are  carrying  much 
of  the  burden  of  the  waste  paper 
campaign  and 'other  drives,  Mr. 
Smith  said  he  felt  that  it  was 
necessary,  nevertheless,  to  place 
before  publishers  the  possible 
results  in  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  if  the  campaign  were  not 
put  over. 

“We  feel.”  he  said,  “that  we 
would  be  negligent  in  our  obli¬ 
gation  to  you  if  we  did  not  point 
out  how  essential  it  is  .  .  .  that 
this  drive  for  waste  paper  be 
successful.  If  it  is  not,  it  can 
well  mean  the  use  of  more  of 
our  pulp  for  purposes  other  than 
to  produce  newsprint." 

Expenditures  for  waste  paper 
salvage  advertising  during  the 
month  of  January  amoimted  to 
$422,107,  according  to  estimates 
compiled  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau,  Inc.,  and  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
Using  of  the  ANPA. 

This  effort,  which  represents  a 
considerable  rise  from  similar 
advertising  in  previous  months, 
p  la  c  e  d  paper  salvage  third 
among  all  war-effort  advertising 
projects  for  the  month.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  War  Bond  and 
"Don’t  Telephone”  ads,  and 
ranks  well  ahead  of  such  cate¬ 
gories  as  civilian  morale,  re¬ 
cruiting  for  industry,  metals 
salvage,  anti-inflation,  etc. 

The  spurt  was  generated,  it  is 
believed,  by  the  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  industry  and 
government  officials  that  waste 
paper  is  “the  number  1  critical 
salvage  materiaL” 

The  nation’s  newspapers  them¬ 
selves,  which,  taken  as  a  group, 
started  their  waste  paper  col¬ 
lection  drive  Dec.  6,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  nearly  half  the 
total  arooimt  of  January  paper 
salvage  advertising,  donating 
|207,M0  of  space.  Of  the  amount 
spent  by  other  advertisers,  $214,- 
576,  about  two-thirds  was  na¬ 
tional,  and  one-third  local  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Figxu'es  for  previous  months, 
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Presentation  oi  en¬ 
graved  plaque  to 
Raymond  Johnson, 
sports  editor  ol  the 
Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean.  for  promot¬ 
ing  athletics 
among  armed 
forces  stationed  in 
Tennessee  area 
by,  left.  James  M. 
Richardson,  chief 
of  the  Southern 
Golden  Glove 
Judges.  Harry 
Dohlmon.  N  a  s  h  • 
ville  Elks  Club 
secretary,  is  in 
center. 


also  compiled  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Checking  Bureau,  indicate 
the  steep  rise  in  salvage  adver¬ 
tising,  not  only  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  themselves,  but  by  indus¬ 
trial  advertisers. 

In  December,  when  paper  sal¬ 
vage  ads  ranked  fifth  among  all 
war-effort  advertising,  a  total 
of  $328,565  was  spent.  Of  this 
amount  the  newspapers  donated 
$192,973.  In  November,  paper 
salvage  took  14th  place,  with 
only  $92,752  spent  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  Of  this  amount,  $694  was 
donated  by  the  newspapers.  Be¬ 
fore  November,  the  total  amoimt 
was,  in  most  months,  still  lower, 
and  donations  by  the  newspapers 
negligible. 

Waste  paper  collections  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  months  give 
some  indication  of  what  the  in¬ 
creased  advertising,  added  to 
more  editorial  coverage  and 
more  physical  effort,  has  accom¬ 
plished. 

A  revised  and  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate  estimate  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  places  February 
mill  receipts  at  545,000  tons.  Al¬ 
though  still  well  below  the  WPB 
quota  of  667,000  tons  a  month, 
the  figure  represents  the  largest 
recovery  of  waste  paper  in  any 
one  month  since  May,  1942. 

On  the  basis  of  the  February 
figure,  a  spokesman  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Committee  of  the 
Waste  Paper  Consuming  Indus¬ 
tries  expressed  this  week  his  as¬ 
surance  that  continued  effort 
will  put  the  drive  over  the  top. 

He  pointed  to  the  following 
facts  as  particularly  significant 
in  regard  to  the  February  col- 


STILL 

AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

This  if  New  York— noc  a  boom 
town — but  still  far  and  awajr  tba 
countty’i  greatest  reservoir  of 
buying  power — a  market  lavored 
in  the  postwar  era  since  little 
time  will  be  needed  for  indus¬ 
trial  reconversion. 

In  this  greatest  of  markers  The 
Sun  still  bolds  its  advertising 
leadership  among  evening  newa- 
papeis — as  it  has  for  19  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


Naw  York 


lections:  1.  It  was  a  short  month. 

2.  Weather  conditions  and  win¬ 
ter  illnesses  cut  into  receipts. 

3.  Salvageable  waste  paper  con¬ 
tinued  to  diminish  because  of 
the  decrease  in  supply  of  virgin 
pulp  and  the  impossibility  of  re¬ 
covering  any  of  the  paper  sent 
overseas. 

Since  last  September,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  WPB  figures,  receipts 
have  risen  steadily.  Collections 
for  each  month  were  as  follows: 
September,  499,000  tons;  Octo¬ 
ber,  5^,000;  November,  514,000; 
December,  526,000;  January, 
532,000;  February,  545,000. 

Warmer  weather  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  momentum  of  the  news- 

Capers’  campaign  promise  to 
ring  the  drive  at  least  to  the 
goal  in  the  near  future,  the  Con¬ 
servation  Committee  predicted. 
Although  complete  figures  for 
March  have  not  yet  been  tabu¬ 
lated,  reports  coming  to  the 
Committee  and  the  WPB  indi¬ 
cate  that  collections  last  month 
exceeded  February’s  high  mark. 

Despite  increase  collections, 
however,  inventories  at  the  mills 
have  remained  virtually  sta¬ 
tionary,  because  of  greater  de¬ 
mands  by  the  armed  forces  and 
essential  civilian  industries. 


Inventories  dropped  sharply 
during  the  late  summer  and  fi^ 
months,  from  an  estimated  3^. 
000  tons  at  the  end  of  August  to 
a  low  of  242,000  tons  at  the  end 
of  December,  Since  then  it  hu 
hovered  between  240,000  and 
250,000  from  week  to  week.  At 
that  level  continued  operation  of 
many  mills  is  threatened,  a^ 
cording  to  WPB  and  industry  of¬ 
ficials. 

Winning  towns  and  schools 
were  announced  last  week  in  the 
$1,500  prize  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campaign  sponsored  through¬ 
out  southeastern  Massachusetts 
by  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times,  the  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times  and  Radio  Station  WNBE 

Between  Dec.  6  and  Feb.  N, 
effective  dates  of  the  drive,  t 
total  of  2,522,453  pounds  of  waste 
paper  were  collected  from  homes 
in  the  area  and  delivered  to  the 
National  Pairpoint  Corporation 
in  New  Bedford.  The  plant  pro¬ 
duces  paperboard  for  mills  ris¬ 
ing  blood  plasma  containers, 
Army  ration  containers,  and 
other  wartime  essentials,  and  is 
itself  a  manufacturer  of  bomb 
riMs. 

']^e  awards  will  be  made  to 
salvage  chairmen  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  communities  at  public  pres¬ 
entation  ceremonies. 

The  New  Bedford  Plan  for 
permanent  salvage  collection, 
originated  by  the  Standard- 
Times,  was  employed  in  this  city, 
with  junk  dealers  stopping  daily 
at  homes  that  displayed  scrap 
cards  in  their  windows.  Once 
a  month  an  intensive  drive  was 
held  in  a  pair  of  wards. 


Railroads 


They  help  make  Buffalo  the 
country's  second  largest  ship* 
ping  center. ..and  are  one  of 
the  widely  diversified  indus* 
tries  that  put  Buffalo  in  the 
foreground  as  an  essential 
market  for  present  and  post* 
war  sales  activities. 


flTS  REMARKABLE! 

HL  DRINKS  TILL  HE’S 
FULL  THEN  HE  CAN 
GO  EIGHT  DAYS 
[without A  DROP/ 

NOT  SO 
REMARKABLE 
IFVtXJ  KNOW 
MY  UNCLE  ABE 
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Only  MeriUiit  amd  fewdey 
Newspaper  In  Mtele 


MlUr’i  owa  aliort  rcatore. 
SpM*-MTcr.  peg*  pepper-ap  naw 
mnnlng  la  aarcnl  Important 
nawapnpera. 

Write  for  ratea  to  WllfreS 
Crr,  SIT  Elm  Si..  Ameaborr. 
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I  Th«  lofig«»t  air-freight  haul  m  the  world  starts  at  Patter* 
'  *  son  Field,  Ohio,  and  ends  in  India,  14,000  miles  away.  The 


0%  Day  In,  day  out,  huge  Liberator  Express  transports  take 
off,  loaded  with  tons  of  high-priority  cargo  for  American 


boys  who  fly  this  shuttle  nm  for  the  Air  Service  Command  call 
it  the  8-day  “Pony  Express”— 4  days  out,  4  days  back,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 


airmen  based  on  the  fringe  of  Jap-held  Burma.  Magnetoes, 
fuel  pumps,  jungle  kits,  propellers,  starters,  aircraft  engines, 
radios,  and  other  vital  accessories. 


m. 


o  Dramcrtk  as  the  India  run  is,  it’s  only  one  of  the  ways  in  a  AH  fomu  of  transportation  must  team  up  together  to 

which  we’re  solving  the  problem  of  supply  for  United  help  rebuild  the  peacetime  world,  just  as  th^  are  working 

States  air  bases  the  world  over.  The  furious  tempo  of  aerial  together  to  win  the  war.  But  the  plane  will  also  have  a  second 

warfare  calls  for  miracles  of  transportation,  not  only  by  air,  role  to  fulfilL  Air  power  can  well  become  America's  most 

but  over  highway,  by  rail,  and  on  the  sea.  ^  effective  force  for  ensuring  a  lasting  peace. 

CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT  COR-  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Wayne,  Mich.; 

PORATION  has  twelve  divisions,  located  as  follows:  Dearborn,  Mich.;  Allentown,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.; 

San  Diego,  Calif.;  Vultee  Field,  Csdif.;  Fairfield,  Calil;  and  Mian^  Fla.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production 

Tucson,  Ariz.;  Port  Worth,  Texas;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Council 

CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT 

FROM  "FLYING  JIIPS"  TO  LIVIATHANS  OF  THI  AIR 

USiRATOR  .  .  .  4-«n9ln«  be«ib«r  CATALINA . petrol  bembor  VALIANT  ....  basic  troinor  SRNTINfL . "Flyiaf  Jaap” 

CORONADO  ....  potral bembar  LISIRATOR  EXPRESS  .  .  .  traatport  VENOEANCE  .  .  .  divabembar  RELIANT  .  .  .  wavigotlawol trolwor 
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4  days  out -4  days  back -and  the  weather  be  damned! 


TRTOUTE  TO  DICTATORS 

ANYONE  READING  the  humble  “apology” 

of  the  United  Frees  to  the  Argentine  gov¬ 
ernment  can  see  for  himself  that  It  must 
have  been  signed  under  duress  as  the 
price  for  doing  business  under  a  totalitar¬ 
ian  regime.  The  high-handed  Farrell  gov¬ 
ernment  obviously  riding  the  tail  of  the 
Nasi  star,  doesn’t  believe  the  Allies  are 
going  to  win  this  war,  and  is  preparing  to 
abolish  all  freedoms  in  Argentina. 

Gen.  Farrell  has  already  launched  his 
attack  on  press  freedom  there.  All  incom¬ 
ing  and  outgoing  news  is  censored.  By 
government  edict  all  matters  published  in 
Argentine  newspapers  is  controlled,  as  are 
the  activities  of  foreign  correspondents, 
and  all  editorial  comment  must  bear  the 
signature  of  the  author.  Early  in  March 
both  the  AP  and  U.P.  services  were 
suspended  in  Argentina  for  several  days  on 
technical  charges.  The  latest  two  and  a 
jialf  week  suspension  of  the  United  Press 
is  concrete  example  of  what  can  happen 
to  any  newspaper  or  news  service  that 
doesn't  fall  in  line '  behind  the  Farrell 
government. 

Formation  this  week  of  Andi,  official 
government  news  service,  has  all  the  odor 
of  its  sister  organizations  in  Axis  coun¬ 
tries— DNB,  Havas,  Domel,  and  Stefani. 
All  radio  stations  are  forced  to  accept  this 
government  news  report  at  a  set  cost  of 
between  five  and  ten  per  cent  of  their  gross 
revenue.  This  high  rate  wlU  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  all  othr  Independent 
news  services. 

It  won't  be  long,  we  predict,  before  an¬ 
other  ukase  imposes  Andi  upon  the  news¬ 
papers  for  a  similar  sum,  and  very  few 
newspapers  can  afford  to  buy  other  serv¬ 
ices  when  a  10%  levy  Is  forced  on  them. 

This  will  be  Farrell's  method  of  elimi¬ 
nating  Independent  news  coverage  In 
Argentina  and  safeguarding  the  publlca- 
tioh  of  Axis  thinking  in  every  matter. 
Meanwhile,  American  news  services  can 
expect  to  be  harassed  at  every  turn  in 
their  operation  not  only  affecting  the 
treatment  of  news  within  Argentina  but 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  news  by  cen¬ 
sorship  and  suppression. 

Withholding  recognition  of  the  Farrell 
government  may  be  all  right  from  a  diplo¬ 
matic  standpoint,  but  so  long  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  their  beef,  wheat  and  produce 
and  establish  huge  credits  for  them  in  this 
country  we  are  party  to  the  crime  of  taking 
away  the  basic  freedoms  of  the  Argentine 
people. 

SHALL  WE  ABDICATE? 

FOR  A  NEWSPAPERMAN  of  50  years,  ex- 

Govemor  James  M.  Cox  on  the  occasion 
of  his  74th  birthday  has  exhibited  some  un¬ 
usual  thinking  in  regard  to  the  right  and 
duty  of  reporters  to  delve  into  so-called 
“confidential  ..latters”  of  government. 

“There  will  doubtless  be  future  differ¬ 
ences  to  adjust,’-  Gov.  Cox  states,  “but  I 
have  never  known  a  personal  quarrel  to 
be  bettered  by  neighborhood  meddling. 
Too  many  editors,  colunmists  and  com¬ 
mentators  demand  the  details  of  the  most 
confidential  situation.  What  could  they  do 
about  it  if  they  knew?  There  would  be 
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“But  He  antwered  and  said,  It  it  written, 
man  Khali  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  prooe^eth  out  of  tbe  montb 
of  God.” — St.  Mattbew*:  4.4. 


wide  differences  of  opinion,  not  only  be¬ 
tween  them  but  their  readers  and  hearers, 
as  well.  There  vuould  be  no  agreement,  no 
solution,  only  worse  confusion.  We  must 
trust  our  leaders.  A  million  commanders 
cannot  win  a  war.” 

He  states  further:  “I  have  always  re¬ 
garded  freedom  of  the  press,  and  now  we 
should  add  radio,  too,  as  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  democracy.  However,  if  this  free¬ 
dom  is  abused,  then  journalists  who  revere 
the  fine  traditions  of  our  profession  should 
be  the  first  to  resent  it  It  is  easy  for  those 
who  neither  sense  nor  resi>ect  plain  inhibi¬ 
tions  to  make  mystery  and  suspicion  out  of 
a  silence  compelled  by  sheer  military 
emergency.” 

Does  Gov.  Cox  realize  that  when  Amer¬ 
ican  reporters  give  up  their  right  to  ask 
questions  of  governmental  officials,  no 
matter  how  Important  they  are,  they  are 
abdicating  under  the  guise  of  “military 
secimity”  a  right  granted  to  the  American 
people  by  the  Constitution?  Does  Gov. 
Cox  understand  the  dangers  involved  in 
the  doctrine  that  our  leaders  can  do  no 
wrong? 

That  doctrine  is  what  made  Hitler  what 
he  is  today.  He  received  carte  blanche 
to  do  what  he  would  for  Germany,  and 
the  newspapers  there  in  1933  believed  it 
was  proper,  as  Mr.  Cox  does  now,  not  to 
question  the  motives  or  methods  employed. 

As  Lt.  Col.  the  Honorable  John  J.  Astor 
stated  last  week  at  the  35th  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Empire  Press  Union  in 
Canada:  “It  may  suit  the  Germans  to  be 
kept  in  a  world  of  ignorance  now,  I  hope 
with  an  increasing  sense  of  impending 
disaster,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  Goeb- 
bels  and  his  myrmidons  ever  celebrate 
their  35th  anniversary  feast  of  lies.” 

Who  has  a  better  right  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  to  know  what  commitments 
our  government  is  making  for  our  future? 
Neither  the  public  nor  the  newspapers  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  trusted  with  vital  militai^  infor¬ 
mation.  But  there  have  been  many  stories 
improperly  withheld  in  the  last  two  years 
under  the  pretense  of  military  security. 

The  American  public  is  the  most  in¬ 
formed  group  on  earth  today  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  war  on  the  military 
and  diplomatic  fronts  only  because  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen  have  pursued  the 
policy  of  asking  questions  and  printing 
the  facts.  This  is  not  a  nation  that  will 
follow  a  leader  blindly. 

It  is  possible  that  Gov.  Cox's  reasoning 


is  not  wholly  journalistic  but  is  influenced 
by  his  past  political  activities,  particularly 
association  with  his  running  mate  in  the 
1920  elections — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt— 
for  whom  we  all  have  great  admiration 
and  respect. 


WASTE  PAPER  DRIVE 

DIFFICULT  a,  it  is  to  instill  a  touch 

glamor  into  the  waste  paper  salvage 
drive,  it  must  be  done.  Waste  paper,  long 
considered  by  prodigal  Americans  to  be 
something  to  bum  or  throw  away,  has  been 
labeled  by  the  War  Production  Board  u 
“the  Number  1  Critical  Salvage  Material,*' 
and  the  American  public  miut  be  made  to 
see  it  in  that  light.  Some  WPB  offidali 
say  this  is  the  biggest  job  ever  to  confront 
the  newspapers. 

The  nation's  newspapers  have  already 
established  an  admirable  record  in  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  vital  material.  During  the 
month  of  January,  expenditures  for  waste 
paper  salvage  advertising  amounted  to 
$422,107,  of  which  newspapers  accounted 
for  nearly  half.  There  are  no  estimates 
available  for  the  amount  of  editorial  space 
contributed  to  the  drive  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  newspapers  have  donated  at 
least  twice  the  amount  of  space  they  have 
sold  to  advertisers  on  this  theme.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  newspaper,  large  and  small, 
is  publishing  daily  material  on  the  impor^ 
ance  of  waste  paper  collection. 

But  this  isn’t  enough!  A  campaign  goal 
of  155,000  tons  per  week  has  been  set  by 
the  WPB  and  not  once  since  the  drive 
started  in  November  has  this  amount  been 
realized.  Twice  in  January  the  goal  was 
almost  reached  with  collections  of  144,000 
tons  per  week  but  in  the  latter  weeks  of 
March  waste  paper  salvage  averaged 
134,000  tons  per  week.  However,  the  effect 
of  the  effort  is  ciunulative  and  the  trend 
of  collections  is  gradually  upward. 

For  months  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been 
recording  the  various  efforts  of  newspapers 
to  organize  their  communities.  Some  have 
been  outstandingly  successful.  Among  the 
cities  where  glamor  has  been  given  to  the 
appeal  and  where  outstanding  jobs  are 
being  done  by  newspapers  there  are:  San 
Antonio,  Milwaukee,  Canton,  O.,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago 
Other  newspapers  would  do  well  to  copy 
these  programs. 

What  we  need  is  another  Contest  Plan. 
Something  to  excite  the  interest  and  imr 
agination  of  each  citizen.  A  contest  that 
will  play  on  local  pride,  set  town  against 
town,  city  against  city  and  state  against 
state.  A  contest  in  which  each  tiny  scrap 
of  paper,  each  discarded  letter,  will 
play  a  part  calculated  to  win  for  our 
side. 

We  believe  that  almost  everyone  now 
has  been  fairly  well  educated  to  saving 
old  newspapers.  The  unsalvaged  paper 
that  might  put  the  campaign  over  the  top, 
and  another  feather  in  the  caps  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  newspapers,  lies  in  the  little  items. 

The  newspapers  have  already  established 
enviable  records  in  the  steel  and  rubber 
scrap  drives  and  in  the  sale  of  War  Bonds 
that  no  other  medium  can  touch.  They 
can’t  afford  to  fall  down  now. 
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STUART  H.  PERRY,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram,  is  the  au- 
tior  of  a  book,  “The  Metallog- 
nj)hy  of  Meteoric  Iron,”  pre- 
KDting  some  new  records  of  the 
ilory  of  creation  in  a  study  of 
ibe  structure  of  iron  meteorites, 
the  book  marks  the  first  sys¬ 
tematic  treatment  of  the  com¬ 
position  and  miscroscoplc  struc¬ 
ture  of  meteoric  irons.  Mr. 
perry,  for  many  years  one  of 
tbe  foremost  collectors  of  these 
meteoric  irons  and  an  authority 
oo  their  structure,  imdertook 
the  study  three  years  ago  at  the 
request  of  the  U.  S.  National 
museum  and  the  book  is  pub- 
yied  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  as  the  museum’s  Bulletin 
Ho.  184.  Mr.  Perry  is  on  the  AP 
board  of  directors. 

Oban  Lesher,  editor  and  pub- 
lidier,  of  the  Merced  (Cal.) 
Ssa*S(ar,  is  a  candidate  for  state 
uMmblbrman.  He  is  a  director 
of  tbe  California  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association. 

FaiD  A.  Seaton,  general  man¬ 
lier  of  the  Hastings  (Neb.) 
IVibune  and  a  partner  in  Seaton 
Publications,  is  a  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Nebraska  legis- 
liture  from  the  31st  District. 
Though  formerly  active  in  Kan¬ 
su  Republican  circles  and  a  sec¬ 
retary  to  Alf  M.  Landon  in  the 
1936  presidential  campaign,  he 
ij  seeking  public  office  for  the 
first  time. 

Jack  Whxiams,  editor  and 
publisher,  Waycross  (Ga.)  Her- 
lid-Joumal  and  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  both  branches  of  the 
Georgia  legislature,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Ware  county  in 
the  July  4  primary. 

Henry  T.  Claus,  president  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
bjr  Mayor  Albert  W.  James  a 
member  of  the  Wilmington  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission. 

Hon.  T.  D.  Bouchard,  pub¬ 
lisher  St.  Hyacinthe  (Que.)  Le 
Clarion,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Canadian  Senate.  He  was 
(tven  a  testimonial  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  appointment  by 
members  of  the  (Quebec  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Press  Gallery,  of  which 
he  is  an  honorary  member. 

Hon.  Jacob  Nicol,  publisher 
d  the  Quebec  Le  SoMl,  Three 
nwert  La  Nouvelliste,  Sher¬ 
brooke  La  Tribune  and  Quebec 
I'Eoenement-Joumal,  celebrated 
bis  68  birthday  last  week. 
Diemer  Lee,  editor  and  pub- 
aher  of  the  Estherville  (la.) 
•ewi.  is  recovering  at  a  Roches- 
w.ilinn.,  hospital  from  an  oper- 
to  correct  a  back  ailment. 
y  will  be  away  from  his  office 
•ewal  weeks. 

J.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher  of 
ibe  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune-Tele- 
*am,  has  been  selected  for  the 
Jfomlttee  to  direct  the  Salt 
•Eke  County  War  Chest  and 
Community  Chest  drives. 

John  M.  Sorrells,  Scripiis- 
Mward  Newspapers  executive 
®wr  and  president  of  Mem- 
PWs  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co., 


and  Edward  T.  Leech,  editor  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  have  made 
reservations  to  make  a  trip  to¬ 
gether  down  the  Mississippi  on 
a  Federal  Barge  Lines  boat,  leav¬ 
ing  Memphis  in  early  April,  des¬ 
tination  New  Orleans.  Leech 
will  stop  off  in  Birmingham  to 
visit  the  Post,  which  he  founded 
for  Scripps-Howard  in  1921. 

H.  T.  Matson,  vice-president  of 
the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Col¬ 
onist,  has  been  touring  northern 
Britl^  Columbia. 


In  The  Business  Office 

EDWIN  A.  SUTPHIN,  national 

advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  is  this  week  back 
at  his  desk  after  a  long  session 
with  a  broken  ankle  acquired 
when  boarding  a  bus  around 
Christmas  time.  Frank  Dreiss, 
former  manager  of  the  telephone 
room  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  William  Bostleman. 
John  Long,  artist  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department,  has  left  for  a 
position  in  a  chartmaking  firm. 

J.  P.  Dedi  has  been  promoted 
from  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Mirror  to 
circulation  manager,  succeeding 
P.  A.  Bloom,  who  died  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

J.  A.  King  has  replaced  M.  W. 
LeFevre  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Albany  Times-Union. 

Ralph  Minton,  formerly  in  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  has  become 
associate  with  radio  station 
WIP  in  Philadelphia  as  head  of 
promotion  and  publicity. 

H.  Roscoe  Bailey,  formerly 
director  of  national  advertising 
at  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  News, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  local 
display  advertising  department 
and  was  succeed^  by  R.  G. 
James.  William  A.  Dawson  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harry  J.  Elder  as  director 
of  local  advertising. 

Norbert  Beerend  has  Joined 
the  local  advertising  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  to  specialize 
in  furniture  and  fur  accoimts. 
Many  years  in  trade  and  associa¬ 
tion  convention  work  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Mr.  Beerend  was  formerly 
a  field  contact  man  for  U.  S.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corp.,  Toledo,  O. 


In  The  Editoricd  Rooms 


JULIUS  M.  KLEIN,  veteran  St. 

Louis  Star-Times  investigations 
reporter  and  co-winner  last  year 
of  the  Headliners’  Club  award, 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Sun.  Joseph 
Touhill,  news  editor,  is  now  on 
the  Post-Dispatch  news  staff. 
Ann  McCambridge,  reporter,  is 
now  on  the  city  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and  Bob 
D’Arcy,  reporter,  has  returned  to 
the  Detroit  News  city  staff.  C.  C. 
Wilkinson,  copy  reader  is  on  the 
West  Coast  bemuse  of  his  health. 
Monty  Monakee  has  joined  the 
Star-Times  photographers,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin. 

Stan  Mockler,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  reporter,  has 
rejoined  the  local  U.  P.  bureau, 
now  headed  by  Leo  ’Turner  of 
the  Chicago  bureau,  who  re¬ 
places  George  Crissey,  now  in 
Chicago. 

J.  C.  “Red"  Wolfe,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  copy  reader,  is 
now  with  the  Minneapolis  Times. 

William  Peart,  formerly  of 
the  Jackson  ( Miss. )  Clarion 
Ledger,  has  joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal.  Mr.  Peart  for¬ 
merly  was  on  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk.  Aubrey  Bal¬ 
lard  has  resigned  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal.  Mr. 
Ballard  will  handle  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Bureau  at  Nashville,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Path.  Morris,  veteran 
political  writer,  who  has  joined 
the  overseas  staff  of  OWI. 

Gene  Wirth  of  the  Jackson 
Clarion  Ledger  city  staff  has 
been  assigned  to  cover  the  state 
house  at  Jackson. 

Max  Patrick  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  AP  staff  was  assigned  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  to  assist  Corre¬ 
spondent  Mary  Rutter  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Lt.  Edward  K.  Nellor,  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  California  newspapers, 
who  has  just  been  discharged  for 
physical  reasons  from  the  Army 
aftw  two  years’  service,  most  re- 
( Continued  on  page  30) 
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"WooiMtod  where  I  am— Thej  would  eTaoo* 
ate  me  in  one  of  theae  thlnsaH*' 


WAR 

LAUGHS 

.  . .  from  tho 
baffloUmlds 

"This  ons  acturntty  hsp- 
pentd  to  a  tank  Itautsn- 
ant  in  tho  omtft.  Hi's 
still  on  his  stomach  in 
the  hospital  but  will  be 
urith  us  soon." — Here. 
Major  Here  Fldtlen  la 
in  tbe  tbiA  of  the  flsbt 
in  Italr.  He  reflects  the 
humor  of  onr  flahtins 
men.  Hia  daily  two  col¬ 
umn  panel  is  a  knock¬ 
out.  Wire  or  write  for 
samples  today. 

TIm  Register 
and  Tribnne 
Syndicate 
Dm  Meiaes 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH 
MAULDIN 

Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin’s  invasion 
of  the  syndicated  cartoon  field 
has  been  an  unprecedented 
success  since  the  first  proofs 
of  his  work  were  mailed  out. 
UP  FRONT  WITH  MAUL¬ 
DIN  has  been  caUed  “the 
outstanding  cartoon  of  the 
war,”  an  opinion  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  nation’s 
editors,  speaking  in  the  tangi¬ 
ble  terms  of  orders. 

There’s  stiU  time  to  join  the 
list  of  56  charter  subscribers 
who’ll  start  UP  FRONT 
WITH  MAULDIN  on  April 
17th. 


For  samples,  please  write — or 
wire,  collect — to 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


.  220  EAST  42no  street 

NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
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eently  In  Hawaii,  haa  joined  the 
New  york  Swn  copy  desk.  He 
was  wounded  at  Guadalcanal. 
Frakkuh  R.  Bbumb,  stamp  editor 
and  new  manager  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  room  In  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  la  the  fattor  of  a  boy 
bom  April  X 

Paul  Mastin,  Ups  on  Tables 
eeluBuiist  for  the  New  York 
World'Teleoram,  is  back  han¬ 
dling  hia  column  after  a  bus¬ 
man’s  holiday  in  Florida,  where 
he  found  food  and  entertain¬ 
ment  prioes  lower  ttian  in  New 
York. 

Richabd  J.  Burkb,  of  the  OWI 
Overseas  Division  cable  desk, 
has  resigned  to  enter  public  re¬ 
lations  work  In  Buffalo.  He  was 
formerW  numaging  editor  of  the 
North  Tonavoanda  (N,  Y.)  Newt, 
a  reporter  on  the  Buffalo  Newt. 
and  news  editor,  station  WBNY, 
Bufitelo. 

Gbobcb  J.  Dalt,  legislative 
correspondent  for  the  Water- 
toten  (N.  Y.)  Times  in  Albany 
during  the  last  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  has  left 
for  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Times  to  suc- 
ceed  the  late  Jesse  S.  Cottrell. 

Hal  Straight,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  has  returned  from  a  tour  of 
the  Alaska  Highway. 
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Clift  Thurman  has  left  the  re¬ 
write  desk  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Pott-Gazette  to  Join  Sta¬ 
tion  KDKA  as  a  news  editor. 

Robert  Davis,  former  west  side 
correspondent  for  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  recently  Joined 
the  Timet  news  staff. 

Bill  Bray  has  resigned  from 
the  AP  staff  in  Philadelphia  to 
Join  the  publicity  staff  of  the 
RCA-Victor  Co.  in  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Anthony  Zbcca,  of  the  INS 
staff  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  affiliation 
with  the  Philadelphia  staff. 

Harry  Blitman,  former  pro¬ 
fessional  boxer  once  listed  among 
the  topnotch  lightweights  of  the 
countiV,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  where  his 
brother  Bill  is  a  by-line  writer. 
Louise  Pierson,  women’s  news 
specialist  turned  novelist,  has 
Just  signed  a  seven-year  motion 
picture  contract  with  Warner 
Brothers  in  Hollywood.  Bill 
McBrids,  of  the  sports  staff,  has 
bemi  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
to  do  publicity  for  the  Delaware 
Park  race  track. 

W.  J.  Raridan,  formerly  on  the 
copy  desks  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  the  Wath- 
ington  Times-Herald,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  as 
copyreader. 

Elaine  St.  Maur,  art  editor 
and  society  writer  for  the  Lot 
Angeles  Examiner,  has  resigned 
to  Join  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Miss  St.  Maur  has  been  assigned 
to  overseas  duty  and  will  serve 
as  an  assistant  program  director, 
her  duties  concerned  with  ar¬ 
ranging  for  entertainments. 

Arthur  L.  (Cappy)  Marek, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  has 
resigned  to  do  political  publicity 
work. 

Harry  P.  Phillips  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Biddeford 
(Me.)  Journal  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Beckley  (W. 
Va. )  Post-Herald.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  financial  editor  of  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram, 
managing  editor  of  the  Rockville 
(Conn.)  Leader  and  had  served 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Lynn  ( Mass. ) 
Item  and  Boston  American. 

Clifford  Somerville,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Portland  ( Me. ) 
Express  for  many  years,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  Railroad  employes 
magazine. 

Clarence  Taylor,  editor  of  the 
Helena  (Ark.)  World,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  Phil¬ 
lips  county  representative  in  the 
State  legislature. 

Mrs.  Betty  Fahs,  wife  of  for¬ 
mer  U.P.  bureau  manager  Robert 
Fahs,  has  Joined  the  U.P.  staff  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  bureau  as¬ 
sistant.  Mrs.  Fahs  was  formerly 
with  Station  WISN,  Milwaukee, 
and  Station  KMJ,  PYesno,  Cal. 
She  replaces  John  Aboya  who 
went  into  the  Army.  Geraldine 
O'Sullivan,  recent  graduate  of 
Marquette  University,  has  suc¬ 
ceed^  Colleen  MacDonnell  in 
the  bureau. 

Harriet  Heenan,  formerly  a 
special  assignment  photographer. 


has  Joined  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune  photo  de¬ 
partment  as  a  “regular.”  She  will 
continue  her  duties  as  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  instructor. 
John  Broberg  has  resigned  from 
the  picture  desk  to  Join  the  news 
staff  of  WCCO,  Minneapolis. 
Sara  Luther  has  resigned  from 
the  women’s  page  staff  to  become 
associated  with  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Minneapolis- 
Honejrwell  Co.,  war  products 
manufacturers. 

Frank  K.  Baker,  city  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  been 
reelected  secretary  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Bowling  association. 
Ons  J.  PusEY,  of  the  Sa)t  Lake 
AP  bureau  was  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor. 

William  C.  Billotte  is  the 
parent  of  a  son,  his  second.  Bil¬ 
lotte  is  a  police  reporter  on  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 


With  The  Colors 


ROBERT  S.  BROWN,  former 

editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen,  has  been  promoted  from 
major  to  lieutenant  colonel  and 
named  assistant  to  the  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  in  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington.  A  former 
Washington  correspondent,  he 
has  been  a  newspaperman  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  Toledo  and 
Troy,  Ohio. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  J.  Willard  Randall, 
former  Toledo  Times  reporter, 
has  been  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  posthumously  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  heroism  as  assistant  boat 
group  commander  during  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Sicily.  He  was  re¬ 
ported  missing  in  action  last 
July. 

Herbert  A.  Hall,  39,  former 
head  of  the  Grand  Rjapids,  Mich., 
AP  bureau,  has  been  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  major  to  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  in  London,  with 
title  of  chief  of  operations,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office,  headquarters 
European  theater  of  operations. 
In  his  present  post  Hall  is  in 
charge  of  all  news  releases  from 
ETO  headquarters. 

Capt.  Clyde  H.  Mathews, 
managing  editor  on  leave  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  News,  has  been 
promoted  to  Major,  attached  to 
the  Washington  Public  relations 
staff  of  the  AAF. 

Ted  R.  Smith,  for  the  past 
seven  years  advertising  manager 
of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Trib¬ 
une-Monitor,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  navy.  Lloyd  Whiteside, 
manager  of  the  Monitor  Binding 
and  Printing  Co.,  will  be  acting 
advertising  manager  during  Mr. 
Smith’s  absence. 

Danny  Ring,  photographer  for 
the  Philadelphia  News,  has  been 
accepted  for  service  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Cpl.  Robert  MacDonald,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  sports  staff,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  duty  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  police  to  the  Ordnance  Re¬ 
placement  Detachment  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 
Apprentice  Seaman  1/c  Al  Rob¬ 
erts,  formerly  of  the  rewrite 
staff,  is  now  on  new  detail  to 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Parry,  telegraph  editor 
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of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
recently  entered  the  Army, 
is  stationed  at  a  camp  in 
souri  for  training. 

Charles  Rosse,  Donald  ifc. 
Crea  and  George  Clark  of  tht 
Scranton  ( Pa. )  Timet  newt  itiii 
were  recently  accepted  for  oini 
service. 

Joe  Creason,  radio  editor  ui 
assistant  in  the  Sunday  deptn- 
ment  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal,  has  been  cca- 
missioned  an  ensign  in  the  Nny 
and  reported  for  indoctrhwtioi 
at  the  Hollywood,  Fla.,  nim 
base. 

Margart  Elizabeth  Anoiimi. 
formerly  of  Salt  Lake  City  m 
night  women’s  sports  editor  d 
the  Michigan  Daily,  Ann  Ate 
prior  to  enlisting  in  the  SPAIi 
has  been  commissioned  an  tt 
sign  at  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Ate 
emy.  New  London,  Conn. 

Herbert  W.  Polson,  formeriy 
in  the  advertising  department  et 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une  prior  to  enlistment  in  ^ 
Army  in  October,  1941,  hu  bea 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant  W 
LeRoy  Jones,  for  six  yean  u 
employe  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Tribune  and 
Telegram  prior  to  enlisting  u 
the  Army  Air  Corps  in  Septor 
ber,  1942,  has  been  commiteoned 
a  second  lieutenant  at 
field,  Texas. 

Norman  Cribbens.  formerly  i 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  For 
couver  ( B.  C. )  Province,  te 
joined  the  intelligence  service  el 
the  Canadian  Army. 

Sgt.  Ray  Kringer,  St.  Low 
Star  Times  copy  reader,  is  not  I 
in  India,  as  is  Lt.  Charles  Pin- 
dergast,  Post-Dispatch  reporta 
on  leave. 

Lt.  Col.  Eddie  Burkharot,  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  photo^ 
pher,  is  now  in  England.  Lt 
(j.g.)  Mills  J.  Schanuil,  re¬ 
porter  on  leave,  recently  shot 
down  his  third  Jap  Zero  in  die 
Pacific  area. 

PvT.  Ed  Swift,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  photographer,  is  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  Cal.,  with  the  Ma¬ 
rines.  Cpl.  Milton  Ferman,  re¬ 
porter,  has  taken  a  new  assign¬ 
ment  at  Camp  Campbell,  Ky. 

Sgt.  Barrett  McGurn,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Army  magazine 
Yank  and  former  reporter  for 
the  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
presented  with  the  Purple  Hewl 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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by  MaJ.  Gen.  John  R.  Hodge, 
commander  of  the  American  Di¬ 
vision,  for  wounds  received  from 
an  emlodlng  mortar  in  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands. 

Lt.  E.  S.  Friendly,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  is  serving  as  a  gen¬ 
eral’s  aide  on  the  north  coast  of 
New  Guinea. 

H.  Duane  LaFleche,  acting  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  is 
headed  for  Naval  service. 

Ensign  Edward  A.  O’Hara,  Jr., 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  ( N.  Y. )  Herald-Journal,  has 
reported  at  Fort  Schuyler.  N.  Y., 
(or  a  Navy  indoctrination  course 
u  a  deck  officer.  Ensign  O’Hara, 
wn  of  publisher  E.  A.  O’Hara  of 
Jie  Herald-Joumal,  is  being  re- 
}laced  on  the  city  hall  beat  by 
Nalter  McGuinness. 

First  Lt.  Richard  E.  Yuksy 
las  been  named  post  public  re- 
ations  officer  at  Fort  Bennlng, 
jki..  succeeding  Major  Russell 
r.  Hammargren,  who  has  been 
ransferred  to  another  assign- 
nent  Lieut.  Tukey,  formerly 
Ylth  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
NS.  was  on  the  city  staff  of  the 
Vhite  Plains  (N,  Y.)  Reporter, 
iaj.  Hammargren,  who  is  on 
save  as  head  of  the  Department 
f  Journalism  of  Denver  Univer¬ 
ity,  has  been  transferred  to  a 
ublic  relations  assignment  at 
<ebanon,  Tenn. 

Tom  Devine,  former  Central 
dvision  U.P.  Sports  Editor,  is 
iking  his  basic  training  as  a 
rivate  in  the  Quartermaster  Re- 
lacement  Training  Center  at 
amp  Lee,  Va. 

Edmund  G.  Otis,  classified 
tanager  of  the  New  Bedford 
Mass. )  •Standard-Times,  has 
een  appointed  warrant  officer 
|.g.)  in  the  Emergency  Person- 
si  Rescue  Branch  of  the  Army 
Ir  Force  and  will  leave  for 
ulfport.  Miss.,  on  April  20.  War- 
mt  Officer  Otis  was  formerly 
Ivertising  manager  of  the  Cape 
3d  Standard-Times. 

Second  Lt.  Bernard  J.  Col- 
ms,  26,  formerly  employed  as 
i  office  boy  by  the  Worcester 
/lass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
s  been  awarded  the  Air  Medal 
3r  exceptionally  meritorious 
hievement  while  participating 
five  separate  bomber  combat 
ssions  over  enemy-occupied 
>ntinental  Europe.”  He  is  a 
ving  Fortress  navigator  with 
s  U.  S.  Eighth  Air  Force  in 
gland. 

3apt.  Michael  F.  Mahoney, 
bile  relations  officer  at  Fort 
lachuca,  Ariz.,  who  founded 
1  edited  the  Apache  Sentinel, 
np  newspaper  there,  has  been 
signed  to  Camp  B^e,  Cal., 

1  will  be  succeeded  by  Maj. 
NRY  R.  Hansen,  post  adjutant 
1  cavalry  officer.  Capt.  Ma- 
ley  before  induction  had  been 
eporter  on  New  York,  Dallas, 
laha,  Spokane  and  Santa  Bar- 
a  newspapers  and  public  re- 
ons  man  for  Bing  Crosby, 
S,  California,  and  the  Federal 
/emment 

AMES  McLean,  police  re¬ 


porter  on  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News 
for  the  last  five  years,  has  re¬ 
ported  for  Army  service  at  Fort 
McPherson,  AtUmta,  Ga.  Archie 
Lucas,  circulation  supervisor  for 
the  lart  six  years,  and  E.  C.  Hur- 
nNEs,  district  manager,  have 
gone  to  the  same  post. 

Dale  Grutinc,  night  copy- 
reader  on  the  Omaha  ( Neb. ) 
World-Herald,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  Army.  Griffing  for¬ 
merly  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal. 

Norman  Carlton,  co-publlsher 
of  the  Oakland  (Neb.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  has  been  accepted  for  Navy 
service.  He  formerly  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Omaha  AP  bureau. 

J.  Harold  Hamil,  head  of  the 
Journalism  department  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  has 
paned  a  physical  examination 
for  induction  and  been  placed  in 
the  Navy  pool. 

Bob  Johnson,  sports  editor  of 
the  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Times,  has 
passed  his  pre-induction  exami¬ 
nation  and  leaves  soon  for  naval 
training  at  Farragut,  Idaho. 

Dale  E.  Shafer,  34,  publisher 
of  the  Odell  (Neb.)  Oracle,  has 
left  for  induction  into  the  Navy. 

First  Lt.  Richard  M.  Hunt  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  A  Ob¬ 
server  and  the  AP  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  Marines,  fiew  the  first 
plane  to  take  off  from  the  cap¬ 
tured  Jap  airport  at  Cape 
Gloucester,  New  Britain,  a  Piper 
Cub  used  by  an  artillery  bat¬ 
talion  for  reconnaisance  pur¬ 
poses. 

Robert  Fahs,  on  leave  from 
U.P.  to  serve  in  the  Navy,  has 
been  promoted  from  ensign  to 
lieutenant  (J.g.),  and  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Australia  doing  com¬ 
munications.  He  was  formerly 
bureau  manager  at  Fresno,  Calif., 
and  Arizona  state  manager  at 
Phoenix. 

Willis  Hein,  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  Army. 

Robert  Hebert,  formerly  of 
the  Los  Angeles  News  sports 
staff,  has  been  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  (J.g.)  in  the  Navy. 

John  B.  T.  Campbell,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
A  Express  and  News  and  son  of 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  combat  correspondent 
in  the  Marine  Corps  with  rank 
of  sergeant  He  originally  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Army  glider  corps, 
transferred  to  the  Marine  Corps 
four  months  ago. 

Victor  Craze,  who  has  been 
in  the  slot  on  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  copydesk,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  Navy.  Craze 
has  been  succeeded  in  the  slot 
by  Clark  Nealson  of  the  copy- 
desk  staff. 

Allen  G.  Nicholas,  advertising 
director  for  the  Texas  Student 
Publications  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Texan,  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  to  enter  the  Army. 
For  the  past  fourteen  years  he 
has  worked  on  the  Tulsa  World, 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Times,  Mus¬ 
kogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and 
Times-Democrat  and  other  news¬ 
papers  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
James  O.  McBride,  an  employe 


of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  editorial  department  for 
the  last  14  years,  was  accepted 
March  26  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Ga.,  for  Army  service  and  is  now 
awaiting  the  expiration  of  his 
21-day  wait. 

Corporal  Sam  Gordon,  who 
was  Sunday  editor  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal  before  in¬ 
duction  into  the  Army,  has  been 
awarded  the  Good  Conduct 
medal.  Corporal  (Gordon,  who 
holds  the  rating  of  technician, 
fifth  grade,  is  a  writer  in  the 
public  relations  office  of  Central 
Signal  Corps  School. 

Munce  M.  Pigue,  formerly  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  national  advertising 
depar^ent,  is  now  an  Air  Corps 
major  in  Italy. 

■ 

Chicago  Doily  Names 
"Writer-Diplomat" 

Ernest  Bsrfield,  wealthy  Chi¬ 
cago  hotel  owner,  socialite  fa¬ 
vorite  of  screen  stars  and  Chi¬ 
cago’s  "greeter  extraordinary,” 
has  been  appointed  staff  war  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American. 

He  is  already  on  his  way  to 
England,  accompanied  by  Hart 
Finnegan  and  photographer 
Jones  of  the  Boston  American,  to 
write  a  series  of  descriptive  let¬ 
ters  about  the  Second  Front 
preparations  and  the  general 
diplomatic  and  military  scene  in 
London. 

"No  matter  where  he  goes  or 
what  he  sees,  his  letters  will  be 
worth  reading,  for  he  has  ex¬ 
ceptional  native  talent,”  said 
Walter  Howey,  editor  of  the  Her- 
ald-American,  who  made  the  ap¬ 
pointment. 

“Of  course  he’ll  cover  all  the 
Chicago  angles  there.  Then,  he’s 
a  perfect  diplomat  and  may  take 
both  (Churchill  and  Eden  to 
lunch.  We  expect  a  lot  from 
Correspondent  Byfield,” 


P.  T.  Rich  Lauded 

Philip  T.  Rich,  proprietor. 
Midland  Daily  News  is  receiving 
community  congratulations  upon 
the  opening  of  the  New  Midlwd 
$500,000  cottage  hospital  serving 
30,000  people  in  a  fast  growing 
Michigan  county.  In  1939  Mr. 
Rich,  a  former  president  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Alaska  a  month  ahead 
of  the  delegates  to  the  National 
Editorial  Association  for  some 
big  game  hunting.  He  took 
along  his  camera  and  got  some 
close-up  movies  of  three  giant 
grizzlies.  His  film  was  shown 
more  than  100  times  to  Michigan 
audiences. 

■ 

Herold  Plans  Feature 

Don  Herold,  cartoonist  and 
advertising  man,  has  announce 
plans  for  a  nationally-distributed 
advertising  column  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  for  men.  Called 
“Man-to-Men,”  the  column  will 
run  in  Sunday  sports  sections 
as  soon  as  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  eases.  It  will  be  illustrated 
by  Herold.  A  number  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  intend  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  Herold  said,  and  space 
will  be  handled  through  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  on  a  commission 
basis. 


'Milking'  Is  a  Grade  'A' 
Problem  in  England 

Concern  has  been  growing 
among  British  newspapermen 
during  recent  weeks  over  the  in¬ 
creasing  practice  of  "milking,” 
as  they  call  it,  or  borrowing  and 
rewriting  stories  from  other 
newspapers,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  article  in  World’s  Press 
News. 

"Veritable  epidemics  of  the 
practice”  have  grown  up,  it  was 
stated,  especially  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  areas  outside  London. 

Thoroughly  exasperated,  WPN 
nevertheless  found  some  amus¬ 
ing  aspects  in  the  situation. 
There  was  the  news  editor,  for 
example,  who  became  progres¬ 
sively  more  irate  as  he  thumbed 
the  pages  of  a  rival  paper  and 
found  story  after  story  that  had 
been  lifted  from  his  columns. 
When  he  got  to  the  back  page, 
however,  he  beamed.  For  at  the 
bottom  was  a  rewrite  of  a  story 
his  paper  had  rewritten  from  the 
opposition  sheet  two  days  before. 

In  another  instance,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  for  an  agency  phoned 
in  a  story  he  had  picked  up  from 
a  local  paper,  without  troubling 
to  check  it.  ’The  next  morning 
three  nationally-circulated  Brit¬ 
ish  papers  carried  the  story  on 
their  front  pages,  datelined 
“yesterday.”  It  turned  out  that 
the  event  told  about  had  hap¬ 
pened  more  than  a  year  before. 

“Simple  larceny,”  a  newsman 
called  it,  in  a  letter  to  WPN. 
Common  thieves,  he  said,  usually 
"finish  up  in  gaol.”  Not  so,  alas, 
the  filchers  of  news  copy. 


ORDER  NOW... NEW  1944 

Standard  Advertising  Register 

In  these  days  oi  rapid  lire  shifts,  the 
new  1944  Standard  Advertisihg  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Service  will  keep  you  abreast 
oi  these  changes. 

The  Register  lists  over  1 1,000  na¬ 
tional  and  sectional  advertisers.  It 
gives  the  executive  personnel  oi  each 
including  advertising  manager,  sales 
manager.  It  shows  the  agency  or 
agencies  placing  the  account  and 
types  oi  media  used.  In  fact,  it  gives 
all  information  necessary  to  eiiec- 
tively  solicit  the  advertiser  or  agency 
either  by  mail  or  in  person. 
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There  is 

NO  SPACE  FAMINE 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA! 


Beaver  Falls  News>Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&^ 
New  Castle  News 
Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  ' 
Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


A  number  of  the  big>city  papers  are  compelled  to 
turn  down  some  national  advertising — 

But  there  is  space  available  in  the  newspapers 
which  cover  more  than  60%  of  the  9,621,000  peo¬ 
ple  of  Pennsylvania — 

And  cover  them  completely,  for  Pennsylvania  has 
more  newspapers^  and  more  carefully  read  news¬ 
papers,  than  any  other  State. 

Here’s  an  opportunity  made  to  order  for  national 
advertisers  to  do  a  selling  job  in  a  rich  maritet 
today — 

To  do  it  effectively,  efficiently,  economically. 

We  can  help  you  accomplish  this  by  providing  you 
with  all  the  detailed  information  you  will  need  in 
order  to  plan  your  campaign. 

Just  call  in  any  one  of  our  representatives. 
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pending  developments,  “to  points 
undreamed  of  yet,  particularly 
in  the  realm  of  financial  copy. 
The  retail  and  national  fiel^ 
have  created  wonderful  adver¬ 
tising,  but  we  have  merely  made 
a  pinprick’s  impression  in  the 
financial  field.** 

The  first  step  advertising  took 
towards  acquiring  the  respect  it 
now  commainds  was  the  drive  for 
truth  in  advertising.  The  Herald 
Tribune  had  started  this  cam¬ 
paign  among  its  advertisers  be¬ 
fore  Mrs.  Reid  Joined  the  staff, 
but  she  pushed  it  and  the  paper 
still  maintains  a  careful  censor¬ 
ship  of  misleading  copy. 

By  putting  all  advertising 
salesmen  on  straight  salary  in¬ 
stead  of  commission  shortly  after 
she  took  charge,  she  made  pos¬ 
sible  greater  cooperation  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  greater  concern  for  the 
advertiser’s  interest. 

Marriage  and  bringing  up  a 
family  seem  to  Mia.  Reid  no  de¬ 
terrent  to  a  newspaper  career. 
She  has  two  sons,  Whitelaw  and 
Ogden  Rogers,  who  before  they 
joined  the  armed  forces  were 
enthusiastically  following  in  her 
journalistic  steps  and  those  of 
their  father,  Ogden  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald  ’Tribune. 

Marriage  of  women  journal¬ 
ists,  she  said,  causes  no  more 
turnover  now  than  restlessness 
and  desire  to  try  new  jobs  among 
men  (on  the  staff). 

Studies  All  Departments 
Since  her  children  were  young, 
Mrs.  Reid  has  handled  both 
home  and  paper  competently. 
She  arrives  at  her  sixth  floor  <ff- 
flce  some  time  between  nine  and 
10  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
New  York  metropolitan  field,  usually  puts  in  a  full  day. 
Today  the  paper’s  linage  has  Any  member  of  her  staff  may 

risen  from  5,748,215  in  1918  to  come  to  her  with  a  problem,  aigl 
17,424,511,  but  has  totaled,  she  enough  of  them  do  so  that  some- 
said,  as  high  as  20,909,745.  Today  times  her  correspondence  gets 
it  is  divided  into  five  highly  shoved  aside  for  examination 

specialized  fields.  later. 

Keeps  Close  Touch  keeps  in  touch  with  ^ 

~  „  ,  .  *  1  u  j  activities  of  the  advertising,  pro- 

five  departmental  heads  circulation  staffs,  but 

report  to  William  E.  Robinson.  ^  attempt  to  catch  up 

who  IS  now  advertising  director,  g^^ept  when  an  in- 

and  the  department  functions  ef-  dividual  problem  is  referred  to 
ficiently  whether  or  not  Mrs. 

Reid  is  there,  but  as  vic^presi-  Although  her  responsibility  is 
dent  she  still  keeps  touch  with  business  side  of  the 

all  policy.  *  *  j  paper,  she,  firmly  believing  in 

In  importance,  content,  and  ^lose  cooperation  between  all 

appearance  newspaper  advertis-  department,  passes  along  the 
mg  has  changed  greatly  during  readers’  reactions  which  come 
the  quarter  centuiy  Mrs  Reid  dily  to  the  business  staff. 

has  been  in  the  field.  In  Editor  ,  _  ,  _ _ ^  Afw 

&  Publisher  for  Julv  24.  1919  she  (Continued  on  page  40) 


Mrs.  Reid  Sees  Bright 
Future  for  Advertising 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Executive  Soys 
Women  Must  Prove  Selves  After  War 
By  HsImi  M.  Staunton 

WOMEN  will  not  profit  greatly  to  her  for  guidance  in  plannin] 
'  by  the  war  opportunities,  their  current  events  programs 
which  have  (^n^  to  them  Mrs.  Reid  narrated. 

I  many  poettions  on  newspapers  Airs.  Meloney  offered  to  sup 
formerly  labeled  "lien  Only,**  ply  outstanding  speakers  on  va 
I  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Helen  rious  important  problems  if  th< 
I  Rogers  Reid,  diminutive  but  dy-  clubs  sent  50  delegates.  “O 
I  namic  vice-president  of  the  New  course,  Mr.  Reid  and  I  knev 
I  York  Herald  Tribune.  about  the  programs  and  ap 

'  ’Their  success  in  establishing  proved,’*  she  added,  “but  Mrs 
j  themselves  after  the  war,  she  Meloney  was  responsible.’* 

‘  declared  in  an  interview  with  Certainly  the  annual  forum  i; 
I  Editor  &  PuausHEa.  will  again  one  of  the  outstanding  achieve 
'  be  due  not  to  job  windfalls  now,  ments  of  the  Herald  ’iSribune’ 
but  to  their  real  abilities  and  women,  reaching  now  a  persona 
more  careful  preparation  for  the  audience  of  thousands  and  i 
work.  radio  audience  of  millions  eacl 

Mrs.  Reid  In  January  cele-  year  and  offering  such  speaker 
I  brated  her  25th  anniversary  in  as  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Wendel 
an  eiDscutive  capacity  at  the  Her-  Willkie,  Paul  DeKruif,  Roy  Hen 
I  aid  ’Tribune,  one  of  the  great  drickson,  who  were  among  th( 


Mrs.  Ogden  Reid 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


A  list  of  newspapers  is  being 
med  on  Rrr  Products  Co.,  Chi- 
dfo,  through  Earle  Ludgln  & 
Q).,  Chicago. 

A  newspaper  st^edule  on  Ken- 
Ij^uct  division  of  Quaker 
Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  is  being  re- 
by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

Maxon,  Inc..  Detroit,  is  issuing 
oi^rs  to  a  list  of  newspapers 
Indio  announcement  copy)  on 
H.  J  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  It 
yASTTORD  Railroad  Co.  fights  the 
bin  against  surface  carriers  en¬ 
siling  in  aviation  with  a  large 
]pic»  ad  placed  last  week  in  135 
oewqMtpers  in  cities  along  its 
route.  Copy  was  placed  for  the 
company,  which  has  applied  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
I  license  to  enter  the  aviation 
held,  by  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co., 
ud  readers  are  urged  to  aid  in 
the  campaign. 

International  Latex  Corp. 
bu  published  another  of  its 
>11)110  service”  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  recent  one 
reprints  an  article,  “Confession,” 
written  by  Malvina  Lindsay  of 
the  Wathington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
The  statement,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  headlines,  "American  Con- 
Kience  At  Its  Best,”  is  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  all  who  were  "pas- 
lire,  futile,  negative”  until  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Celanese  Corporation  of 
America  has  annoimced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ivey  &  Ellington, 
IdCm  New  York,  as  advertising 
4ent  for  the  plastic  division  of 
the  corporation. 

The*NATioNAL  Powder  Extin¬ 
guisher  CoRP.  has  appointed 
Beaumont  and  Hohman.  Inc.,  to 
handle  its  advertising.  Business 
and  industrial  publications  are 
being  used  for  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  on  the  All-Out  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher. 

The  Visible  Index  Corp., 
manufacturer  of  VISIrecord  of¬ 
fice  systems  and  equipment,  has 
ippointed  Wortman,  Barton  & 
Goold,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle 
its  advertising.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  direct  mail  are 
being  used. 

Hie  War  Food  Administration, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Army 
aid  Navy,  has  conferred  the 
coveted  “A”  Award  upon  the 
Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.  and  its 
10  plants  for  notable  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  processing  of  its 
famous  quality  foods. 

The  Hampden  Brewing  Co., 
Williamsett,  Mass.,  maker  of 
Hampden  Mild  Ale,  is  launching 
a  new  compaign,  starting  April  6, 
which  is  to  be  centered  around 
vafts  and  industry  indigenous 
to  New  England.  With  the  cap- 
hon,  “New  England’s  Own”  this 
advertising  will  feature  a  series 
of  crafts  that  have  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  people  of  New 
^land  for  many  generations. 
Newspapers,  posters  and  point- 
of-s^e  material  will  be  us^  ex- 
tonsively.  Erwin,  Wasey  is  the 
**Mcy. 

,I*ike  reading  news  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  direct  from  the  war  fronts 
>*  the  experience  gained  through 
ocniaal  of  the  Warren  Telech- 
*0H  Company’s  special  set  of 


ads  on  "The  Toughest  Timing 
Jobs  of  the  War,”  released 
through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
The  spectacular  exploits  of 
“Battleship  X”— the  U.S.S.  South 
Dakota — tells  in  gripping  fash¬ 
ion  about  sinking  Jap  ships  eight 
miles  away  after  midnight  in 
waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Stressing  the  vital  need  for 
railroad  workers  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  a  new  series  of  institutional 
advertisements  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Reading  Railway 
System  in  35  daily  newspapers 
along  its  lines.  The  ads  are 
“personalized”  by  special  mes¬ 
sages  over  the  signature  of 
President  E.  W.  Scheer.  The 
campaign  was  prepared  by  the 
Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

How  Americans  in  all  walks  of 
life  own  their  public  utilities, 
such  as  the  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  either  by  di¬ 
rect  investment  in  stocks  of  the 
various  utilities  or  indirectly 
through  the  investments  of  their 
insurance  companies  and  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  is  pointed  out  force¬ 
fully  in  an  advertising  campaign 
known  as  the  148  Electric  Light 
AND  Power  Companies’  Advertis¬ 
ing  Program.  Full-page  ads  are 
putting  over  the  informative  text 
in  a  campaign  handled  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Hutzler  Advertising  Agency. 
Dayton,  O.,  has  been  appoint^ 
to  handle  advertising  for  the 
Field  Abrasive  Specialty  Co., 
Dayton. 

Alley  &  Richards  Co.  is  now 
handling  the  advertising  for 
Allen  V.  Smith,  Inc.,  packer  of 
dried  peas,  beans,  barley  and 
similar  items.  Newspapers  and 
radio  are  being  us^  in  New 
York  and  selected  markets 
throughout  the  East. 

The  National  Paper  Products 
Division  of  Crown-Zellerbach 
has  appointed  Wortman,  Barton 
&  Goold,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  several 
new  products  which  are  being 
developed  for  the  consumer 
market.  Plans  for  radio,  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  advertising 
are  in  preparation. 

The  California  Packing  Corp. 
is  using  newspapers,  radio  and 
transportation  advertising  in 
New  York  to  promote  Del  Monte 
Coffee.  McCann-Erickson  is  the 
agency. 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
will  be  used  by  Newman  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  maker  of  Williams  foot 
aids.  Glicksman  Advertising 
Co.,  is  the  agency. 

Harle  Publications,  Inc.  and 
the  Comic  Corporation  or 
America  has  appointed  Ralph 
H.  Jones  Co.  to  place  its  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers,  radio  and 
direct  mail. 

Luft-Tangee  (Canada)  Ltd., 
is  starting  the  largest  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  its  history  on  its 
new  Tangee  Petal-Finish  face 
powder.  Export  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  is  placing  the  copy 
which  will  run  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  trade  journals. 

The  work  of  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  featured  in  the 
new  series  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertisements  being 
started  this  month  by  Tide 
Water  Associated  Oil  Co.  Len- 
nen  &  Mitchell  is  the  agency. 
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I  Greenberg  Publisher  has  be¬ 
gun  its  spring  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  will  feature  seven 
new  books.  Operating  on  a 
budget  of  about  $15,000  the  firm 
will  use  copy  in  about  15  news¬ 
papers  and  several  magwines. 
S.  T.  Seidman  &  Co.,  is  the 
agency. 

Newspapers  and  house-to- 
house  sampling  are  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  introduce  “Trice,  a 
new  quick-cooking  rice,  handled 
by  William  S.  Scull  Co.,  Cam¬ 
den.  N.  J.  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


PAUL  BERDANIER,  JR.,  Ar 

thur  T.  Blomquist,  Ruth  Wal¬ 
do,  Fred  W.  Boulton,  Harry 
Mitchell,  all  of  the  New  York 
office,  and  George  Reeves.  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  have  been  elected 
vice-presidents  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  L.  O.  Lemon  was 
elected  comptroller. 

Douglas  Williaias  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  South¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  St, 
Louis,  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  public  relations. 

Edward  V.  Creagh.  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  American 
Chain  and  Cable  Co.,  Inc. 

Michael  M.  Karlan,  formerly 
of  Hixson-O’Donnell  and  of  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  has 
joined  Wortman,  Barton  &  (joold, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  media  direc¬ 
tor  and  production  manager. 

Frank  L.  Keller,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Harvard 
Brewing  Co.,  Lowell.  Mass.,  has 
joined  the  creative  and  execu¬ 
tive  staff  of  G.  M.  Basford  Co. 

Arthur  Seiden  has  become  as¬ 
sistant  art  director  of  Doyle, 
Kitchen  &  McCormick,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Snyder,  previously  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Russel  M.  Seeds  Advertising 
Agency,  has  become  an  execu 
tive  of  Blow  Co. 

Fred  Eldean  has  resigned  as 
assistant  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  General  Motors  to  open 
his  own  firm  at  620  Fifth  Ave., 
and  has  been  appointed  counsel 
to  the  National  Pharmacy  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information. 

Mal  McCrady,  formerly  with 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  and  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  has  joined 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  a 
representative  in  the  New  York 
office. 

Robert  N.  Taylor,  who  recent¬ 
ly  joined  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  service  executive  on  the 
American  Brass  Co.  account.  He 
formerly  was  with  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc. 

Minnie  I.  Watson,  former 
managing  editor  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  sales  promotion  work, 
has  joined  the  educational  de¬ 
partment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
Inc. 

Leon  W.  Giellerup  has  joined 
the  creative  staff  of  Ivey  &  El¬ 
lington.  He  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  plans  board  and  cre¬ 
ative  staff  of  William  Esty  &  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


82%  APPROVE 
OPA  SYSTEM  OF 
PRICE  CONTROL 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA— lowans 
regard  OPA’s  system  of  price  con¬ 
trols  as  satisfactory,  the  current 
IOWA  PHDLL  indicates. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the 
lowans  interviewed  expressed  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  OPA,  12%  were  un¬ 
decided,  and  only  6%  thought  it 
should  be  abolished. 

Women,  who  have  close  contact 
with  price  controls,  were  more 
friendly  to  them  than  men. 

40%  Want  ChangrH 
Of  the  82%  favoring  the  agency, 
42%  voted  it  satisfactory  “as  is,” 
while  40%  wanted  changes. 

The  i)oll  question  was;  The  law 
which  provides  for  price  ceilings 
and  other  price  controls  expires 
June  30,  1944,  and,  therefore,  will 
have  to  be  re-enacted  by  Congress, 
if  these  controls  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  From  what  you  have  seen 
and  experienced,  would  you  say 
that  our  present  price  control  set¬ 
up  is:  Satisfactory  as  is,  needs 
some  changes,  or  should  be  abol¬ 
ished?"  The  answers  were: 


Salififarlory 

Total 

M«n 

Woinrii 

a»  .  .  . 

.NrrHn  ^ome 

42% 

34% 

49% 

rhangex 
Should  br 

40% 

47% 

34% 

aboii.9hrd 

6% 

9% 

3% 

Don't  know 

12% 

10% 

14% 

Of  the  40%  wanting  changes, 
28  %  wanted  them  in  the  direction 
of  tighter  price  control.  8%  were 
for  looser  price  control  and  4% 
were  not  sure. 

Stronger  I.41WH  Favf>red 
The  28%  favoring  tighter  price 
control  gave  answers  which  fell 
into  the  following  categories: 

14%  .Hlrongrr  law<t 
7%  belter  adniini.*tratiuii 


The  IOWA  POLU-a 
weekly  survey  e^* 
ducted  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  with  results 
published  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Register  — iS|«* 
one  of  «unri«s 

reasons  WHY  The 
Register  ‘*’"****."® 

are  Iowa’s  favorite 
newspapers  .  .  • 
these  newspapers  now 

of*..  y»“  "y,  J-S'j’f 

5,il,  ..4  391.081 1»»- 

day  circulation.  SEIA 
IOWA  through  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 
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Hotpoint  in 
A  New  Ad 
Copy  Theme 


Hotpoint  is  bridging  the  gap 
between  war  advertising  and 
product  merchandising  in  its 
new  national 
magazine  adver¬ 
tising,  together 
with  a  special 
mat  service  to 
be  provided  re¬ 
tailers  for  news¬ 
paper  use,  by 
shifting  empha¬ 
sis  to  another 
phase  of  the 
“save  for  to¬ 
morrow”  theme. 

Since  the  be- 
Cinning  of  the  H.  E.  Warren 
war,  Edison 

General  EUectric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  pioneered  the 
copy  theme  “save  with  War 
Bonds  for  that  kitchen  tomor¬ 
row." 

Now,  after  establishing  the 
electric  kitdi«)  as  the  reward 
for  bond  buying  by  more  than 
two  years  of  repetition,  Hot¬ 
point  is  introduci^  a  stronger 
appeal  by  telling  more  about 
the  kitchens  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  postwar. 

'*We  feel  that  this  is  a  natural 
development  of  the  copy  theme, ' 
explained  H.  E.  Warren,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  “and  adds  new 
vigor  and  increased  interest  to 
the  series.” 

He  pointed  out  that  when  a 
product  has  been  off  the  mar¬ 
ket,  or  for  any  other  reason  its 
regular  story  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted,  the  time  required  to  re¬ 
establish  its  advertising  theme 
is  unpredictable. 

Many  companies  face  a  big 
task  of  rebuilding  their  adver¬ 
tising  theme,  he  said,  bcKrause 
it  has  been  absent  for  a  long 
period.  Some  companies  have 
suspended  advertising,  others 
have  told  of  their  war  produc¬ 
tion,  while  still  others  have  used 
public  relations  or  institutional 
copy. 

“We  have  our  theme  estab¬ 
lished,  and  with  minor  changes 
it  will  lead  us  back  gradually 
to  peacetime  advertising,”  said 
Mr.  Warren.  “Our  wartime 
theme  always  mentions  Hotpoint 
and  keeps  ^ive  the  desire  for  a 
practical  and  modern  kitchen  in 
postwar;  but  most  important, 
has  always  urged  the  purchase 
of  War  Bonds. 

“Our  new  advertising  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  use  of  a  cutaway  tech¬ 
nique,  long  a  favorite  method  of 
the  national  picture  magazines 
to  portray  construction  detail.  In 
using  it  in  kitchen  advertising 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  able 
to  make  Hotpoint  messages  dis¬ 
tinct  from  ttose  of  fioor  cov¬ 
erings  and  other  products  usin« 
modem  kitchen  pictures  in  their 
advertising.” 

While  Hotpoint  is  not  making 
any  new  equipment,  Mr.  War¬ 
ren  explained  that  the  pichires 
now  being  used  represent  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  modem  shown  in 
newly-designed  kitchens  while 
the  cutaway  drawing  is  shadow¬ 
ed  into  the  layout  bdow  to  show 
working  parts. 


Ho4>oint’s  1944  advertising 
budget  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
with  the  major  effort  going  into 
four-color  pages  in  magazines. 

Newspaper  ads,  however,  are 
being  prepared  in  mat  form  for 
distribution  to  large  department 
store  outlets,  furniture  stores 
and  utility  companies. 

One  West  Coast  department 
store  manager  is  planning  to  use 
the  Hotpoint  newspaper  ads  for 
a  series  of  full-pages,  believing 
this  type  of  advertising  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  women. 

Maxon,  Inc.,  handles  the  Hot¬ 
point  account. 


C.  W.  Hurley  Nconed 
By  Texas  Group 

Dallas,  Tex.,  April  3 — Texas 
Quality  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
opened  a  central  office  here  and 
appointed  Charles  W.  Hurley, 
formerly  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  newspapers 
and  manager  of  the  new  office. 
The  main  objective  of  the  office 
will  be  to  contact  and  service 
national  advertising  accounts, 
state,  district,  and  regional  man¬ 
agers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Associated  newspapers  which 
comprise  Texas  Quality  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  are:  Abilene  Re¬ 
porter-News,  Big  Spring  Daily 
Herald,  Corpus  Chiisti  Caller- 
Times,  Denison  Herald,  Marshall 
Hews  -  Messenger,  Paris  News, 
and  the  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times.  The  Texas  Daily  Press 
League,  Inc.,  represents  Texas 
Qui^ty  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  the 
national  field. 

Directing  the  efforts  of  the 
new  office  are  Howard  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  assistant  publisher,  the 
Abilene  Reporter-News;  Conway 
C.  Craig,  publisher.  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times,  and  RUey 
Cross,  publisher,  Marshall  News- 
Messenger. 


Named  by  Agency 

The  following  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  have  been  elected 
Vice-Presidents:  Paul  Berdanier, 
Jr.,  and  Arthur  T.  Blomquist  of 
the  Art  Department,  and  Ruth 
Waldo  of  the  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  the  New  York  office, 
Fred  W.  Boulton  of  the  Art  De¬ 
partment,  Harry  Mitchell,  Con¬ 
tact,  and  George  Reeves  of  the 
Editorial  Department,  of  the 
Chicago  office. 

L.  O.  Lemon  was  elected 
Comptroller  of  the  Company. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  35 


Edwin  P.  Gkrth,  president  of 
Gerth-Pacific  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  been  appointed  as  a 
lecturer  in  journalism  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  for  the  spring 
quarter.  He  will  have  charge 
of  the  course,  “Procedures  in 
Advertising.” 

Flavel  D.  Ray,  Boston,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  United  Drug  Co.  for 
IS  years  as  copywriter,  assistant 
sales  promotion  manager  and 
copy  chief,  has  joined  James 
Thomas  Chirurg  Co.,  as  copy  de¬ 
partment  and  account  represen¬ 
tative. 


Edward  C.  Walter  has  been 
named  art  director  in  the  local 
office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
San  Francisco. 

Laurence  A.  Whitehead  has 
resigned  from  Meyer  Both  Co. 
as  eastern  field  manager,  and 
will  annoimce  his  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  advertising  and 
merchandising  field  about  May  1. 

Ray  Wholihan  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Red  Star  Yeast  & 
Products  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
He  formerly  directed  advertising 
on  all  refinery  products  and 
fresh  meats,  together  with  out¬ 
door  media  for  Armour  and  Co. 

Wallace  Cole  has  been  named 
art  director  of  J.  M.  Hickerson, 
Inc.  He  was  formerly  with 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Albert  G.  Loomis,  Geyer,  Cor¬ 
nell  and  Newell,  will  join  Sher¬ 
man  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  New  York, 
as  office  manager  and  supervisor 
of  traffic,  forwarding  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

Harry  Duffy,  formerly  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  is  r^lacing  Maria  J. 
White,  who  has  resigned,  as 
media  director  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc. 

Charles  S.  Downs,  advertising 
manager  of  Abbott  Laboratories, 
North  Chicago,  HI.,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  by  the  stockholders  at  their 
annual  meeting  March  30. 

John  F.  Barry,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  Minoco  Production,  has 
joined  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Linwood  G.  Lessig,  formerly 
with  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  has  joined  Maxon,  Inc., 
as  assistant  account  executive 
on  the  General  Electric  account. 

Richard  C.  Walker,  manager 
of  the  Pan-American  World  Air¬ 
ways  Traffic-Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  since  its  formation,  has 
been  commissioned  lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  is  now  on 
leave  from  Pan-American.  He 
has  been  assigned  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Kenneth  C. 
Gunter,  formerly  advertising 
production  manager  for  the  air¬ 
line,  has  been  appointed  acting 
advertising  manager. 

James  M.  Cecil,  of  Cecil  & 
Presby,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  at  the  annual  meeting 
March  29  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Mr.  Cecil  was  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Committee  of  the 
Society’s  1943  campaign  which 
raised  a  total  of  $300,000,  far  sur¬ 
passing  all  previous  fund  rais¬ 
ing  efforts. 

Miss  Jo  K.  Bowman  has  been 
named  treasurer  and  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  P.  Miller,  secretary  of 
Flack  Advertising  Agency,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Jewitt  Allen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  an  art  director  at 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc. 
Allen  formerly  served  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  capacity  with  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  Co..  Caples  Co.  and  Mar- 
schalk  &  Pratt. 

Thomas  A.  Hughes  has  been 
named  manager  of  air  condition¬ 
ing  advertising  for  Electric  Ele¬ 
vator  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Bernard  H.  Pelzer,  Jr.,  has 


been  appointed  head  of  the  lafii 
department  of  John  H.  (haz 
Inc.  Previously  he  served  a 
radio  director  of  Abbott  Kin- 
ball  Co. 

Mrs.  Kathryne  M.  Wolui 
has  succeeded  George  C.  Cim 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Boston  Store,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

R.  P.  Castelo  Branco,  Bh- 
zilian  author,  has  joined  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  l^ompson  Co.  in  Sao  Pnit, 
Brazil  as  head  of  the  capf  di- 
partment  in  that  office. 

Thomas  H.  Wagner  has  baa 
appointed  assistant  to  the  pisi- 
dent  of  Eureka  Vacuum  Clease 
Co.  In  his  new  position  he  ei 
work  on  such  assignments  a 
post-war  planning. 

D.  H.  Killeffer.  well-knowa 
chemical  writer  and  public 
tions  consultant,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Hazard  AdvertUai 
Co.  to  direct  publicity  and  poUk 
relations  activities  for  the  is- 
dustrial  clients  of  the  agency.  He 
is  a  dollar-a-year  consultant  to 
the  Office  of  Production  Be- 
search  &  Development,  NPB. 

C.  G.  Morehouse,  former  a- 
ecutive  vice-president  of  Staad- 
ard  Parachute  Corp.,  is  its  nsw 
president. 

John  H.  Kelly,  for  a  numbe 
of  years  head  of  the  marketiBi 
depai^ent  of  BBD&O,  has  bsea 
appointed  advertising  direetoi 
of  the  Emerson  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

Albert  J.  Waterfield  hsi 
joined  the  copy  department  of 
MacDonald  -  Cook  Co.,  Sooth 
Bend  and  Chicago.  He  was  for 
merly  with  the  Ball-Bsad 
Plant,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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nab  to  Test 
Radio  Retail 
Advertising 


Continuing  its  nationwide  bid 
iw  retail  advertising  begun  last 
year  with  the  presentation,  “Air 
Force  and  the  Retailer,”  the  Na¬ 
th^  Association  of  Broad* 
casters  will  conduct  a  clinical 
test  demonstrating  to  retailers 
what  they  can  do  with  radio  ad* 
vertising. 

Simultaneously  with  that  an¬ 
nouncement,  made  by  Lewis  H. 

Avery,  NAB  director  of  Broad* 

^  Advertising,  the  Department 
of  Broadcast  Advertising  and 
the  Research  Department  of  the 
NAB  released  the  results  of  a 
survey  made  of  department 
stores,  which  are  already  using 
radio. 

Guinaa  Pig 

Joske’s  of  Texas,  San  Antonio, 
largest  department  store  in  the 
state,  will  be  the  subject  for  the 
Initi^  test,  which  begins  about 
May  1.  Several  other  stores 
spotted  throughout  the  country 
have  been  chosen  tentatively  for 
ad^tional  tests  but  no  definite 
dates  have  been  set. 

The  program  has  been  under 
discussion  for  several  months  by 
Mr.  Avery,  Paul  W.  Morency, 
general  manager  of  WTIC  Hart¬ 
ford  and  NAB  District  1  director, 
officials  of  Allied  Stores  Pur¬ 
chasing  Corp.,  New  York,  of 
which  Joske’s  is  an  affiliate,  and 
Joke’s. 

Based  upon  a  52-week  cam¬ 
paign,  the  test  will  be  conducted 
under  the  guidance  of  the  NAB. 

Selection  of  the  campaign  super¬ 
visor,  who  will  also  handle  the 
iul»equent  tests,  has  not  yet 
been  made,  but  the  r^uirement 
is  broad  experience  in  both  re¬ 
tailing  and  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising. 

Will  Divert  Budget 

For  the  purpose  of  this  test, 
which  is  planned  to  be  on  an 
all-out  basis,  James  H.  Calvert, 

■anaging  director  of  Joske’s,  has 
announced  that  the  store,  which 
has  used  radio  advertising  for 
lome  years,  will  divert  20  to  25% 
of  its  advertising  budget  to  radio 
for  the  year’s  campaign. 

This  will  be  augmented  by 
appropriations  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  goods  featured  by  the 
•lore.  However,  these  addition¬ 
al  funds  will  not  replace  im- 
milable  newspaper  space,  but 
will  be  an  addition  to  the 
itore’s  total  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures. 

All  types  of  advertising, 

P^uct,  department  and  institu* 
nooal,  will  be  used  and  pro- 
fwtms  keyed  accordingly,  with 
»w  spot  announcements  and  a 
Jtrtominance  of  live  talent  and 
nnscribed  shows. 

Careful  check  will  be  kept  on 
merchandise  turn-over,  surveys 
nade  before  the  campaign  be¬ 
gins  to  determine  how  best  to 
J^ch  the  desired  customers  and 
the  best  merchandising,  promo¬ 
tion  and  copywriting  used  to 
produce  the  programs  and  com¬ 
mercials.  Subsequently  the  data 
wllwted  will  be  made  available 
to  NAB  for  use  in  other  com¬ 
munities. 

Results  of  NAB’s  nationwide 
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Outstate  Nebraskans  buy  the  World-Herald  for 
its  complete  news  coverage  ...  its  rugged  edi¬ 
torial  policy  and  its  famous  features. 

Advertisers  buy  the  World-Herald  for  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  entire  Nebraska  Market.  Ask  for 
complete  data  on  this  top  market. 


•  96.3%  coverage  of  metropolitan 

Omaha  &  Council  Bluffs.  lo. 

•  66%  coveroge  of  113  Nebraska 

Market  cities  over  1.000 
population. 

•  45%  coverage  of  the  entire  103 

county  Nebraska  southwest 
Iowa  market. 
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Owners  &  Operators  oi  Radio  Station  KOWH 


CIRCULATION 

Allow  School 
Credits  for 
Carrier  Work 

Arthur  Daniel  Tells  of 
non  Used  in  Atlanta  .  .  . 
It  Reduces  Tiunover 
By  Georg*  A.  Brandenburg 

Allowing  school  credit  for 
newspaper  route  work  is  prov¬ 
ing  beneficial  to  carrier  boys 
and  the  Atlanta  Journal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arthur  Daniel.  Journal 
circulation  manager,  who  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  on  this  subject  for 
the  Central  States  meeting  In 
Chicago  last  week. 

The  idea  itself  originated  with 
W.  O.  Cheney,  prindpal  of  Tech 
High  School  in  Atlanta  about 
five  years  ago.  He  was  con¬ 
cerned  over  die  fact  that  many 
boys  attending  school  were 
being  deprived  of  participation 
in  school  activities  because  of 
the  necessity  for  working  after 
school  hours  in  order  to  be  able 
to  attend  their  classes. 

Plan  Well  Becaived 
Mr.  Cheney  set  about  to  de¬ 


give  it  up.  Proof  would  be  in 
an  improvement  in  his  grades. 
The  response  was  surprising  and 
the  school  head  was  pleased. 

"S.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  presented  and  pro¬ 
moting  it  properly  found  us  with 
an  increase  in  applications  for 
routes  and  carriers  staying  on 
routes  longer.  The  grown  folks 
like  the  idea.  Their  son  could 
benefit  by  making  money,  get¬ 
ting  good  business  experience 
and  training,  and  earning  school 
credits.  Incidentally,  the  one- 
quarter  credit  allow^  was  the 
same  as  that  allowed  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  activity  program. 

“The  forms  necessary  for  the 
records  are  supplied  by  the 
school.  When  a  Imy  secures  his 
route,  or  job,  he  reefers  at  the 
school  office,  the  card  form  is 
filled  in  and  placed  on  file. 

“At  the  completion  of  18 
weeks’  service  (a  semester  pe¬ 
riod)  he  is  given  the  recom¬ 
mendation  form  to  be  signed  by 
the  newspaper  or  employer.  A 
satisfactory  report,  or  unsatis¬ 
factory  report,  on  this  form  de¬ 
termines  whether  or  not  the  stu¬ 
dent  receives  the  credit.” 

Moke  Good  Soldiers 
THE  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  re¬ 
cently  carried  an  editorial 
paying  tribute  to  former  news¬ 
paper  boys  who  are  proving  to 


relatives  and  friends  in  the 
armed  services  now  stationed  in 
this  country.  Likewise,  R  &  T 
have  requested  that  overseas 
subscriptions  be  for  either  week¬ 
day  or  Sunday  only  issues — not 
both. 

“The  intention  of  the  manage¬ 
ment,”  state  the  Register  & 
Tribune,  “is  to  continue  to  send 
papers  to  service  men  and  women 
who  want  them — and  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  accepted  at  special  re¬ 
duce  rates.  Our  only  thought 
is  to  have  one  paper  render  dou¬ 
ble  service  as  far  as  possible — to 
the  family  at  home  and  then  for¬ 
warded  to  the  person  at  the  mili¬ 
tary  address  in  this  country.” 

Shortage  of  print  paper  has 
compelled  the  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une  to  decline  all  new  mail  sub¬ 
scription  orders  outside  Iowa, 
except  to  those  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices. 

■ 

Headliners  Name 
Award  Committee 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  April  4 — 
Braton  R.  Gardner,  professor 
of  journalism  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  again  been 
named  chairman  of  the  annual 
award  committee  of  the  National 
Headliners’  Club,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  President  Mall 
Dodson. 

Other  members  are:  James 


New  York  SDX 
Plans  Dinner 

staff  Sergeant  Jack  FoMi. 
Ralph  Heinzen,  and  Henry  Sha¬ 
piro,  will  speak  at  the  AimmM 
Founders’  Day  Dinner  of  Bg 
New  York  Alumni  Chapter  o( 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  according  b 
Peter  Kihss,  president  of  tb* 
chapter,  and  reporter  for  tht 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

“These  three  outstanding  vu 
correspondents  and  a  nota^ 
program,  filled  with  mysterlti 
and  surprises,  has  been  pit- 
pared  in  honor  of  the  35th  aaol- 
versary  of  the  founding  of  tfat 
professional  journalistic  fraten- 
ity  at  De  Pauw  Univen^, 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  said  Herbat 
Powell,  vice-president  of  tht 
chapter,  and  news  editor  d 
Aviation  Magazine. 

Reservations  lor  the  diniMi, 
which  will  beheld  April  IT  it 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  are  being  handled  by  tht 
secretary  of  the  chapter,  John  A. 
Crone,  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Sgt.  Foisie,  a  U.  S.  Marine,  who 
writes  for  the  Stars  and  Strtpsi, 
is  the  first  combat  correspondnt 
to  return  to  the  U.  S.  He  cor- 
ered  the  North  African  cam¬ 
paign. 

Ralph  Heinzen,  just  back  on 
the  (iiripsholm,  after  spendini 
13  months  internment  at  Baden- 


vise  a  plan  whereby  boys  who 
worked,  such  as  delivering  a 
newspaper  route  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  received  school  credits 
which  counted  toward  gradua¬ 
tion  in  the  normal  four-year  pe¬ 
riod.  He  suggested  such  a  plan 
to  ..Ir.  Daniel,  who  endorsed  the 
idea  and  helped  inaugurate  the 
program  for  Journal  carriers. 

llie  plan  was  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  newspaper  boys,  but 
since  boy  employment  has  re¬ 
cently  grown  on  a  large  scale, 
due  to  wartime  conditions,  all 
part-time  work  of  a  worthwhile 
nature  is  recognized  by  Mr. 
Cheney.  The  plan  has  now 
spread  to  other  schools. 

In  summing  up  the  advantages 
of  such  a  program,  Mr.  Daniel 
pointed  out  that  allowing  school 
credits  for  newspaper  route 
work  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  applications  for  routes  and 
carriers  staying  on  routes  longer. 
He  outlined  the  results  attained 
as  follows: 

Receive  Vi  Credit 

"1.  It  was  decided  that  all  boys 
delivering  Atlanta  Journal 
routes,  whether  by  necessity  or 
by  choice,  would  receive  one- 
quarter  credit  each  school  se¬ 
mester  provided  his  work  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  If  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  work  and  appli¬ 
cation  to  duties  was  not  sati^ac- 
tory  he  ‘failed,’  and  was  thus 
denied  the  credit.  This  served 
as  a  stimulant  to  do  good  route 
work. 

“2.  A  much  closer  and  friend¬ 
lier  relationship  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  We  cooperated  with  the 
school  in  this  manner.  If  a  boy’s 
school  work  began  to  lag  the 
school  reported  to  us.  We 
talked  with  the  boy  and  his 
parents,  explaining  that  noth¬ 
ing  must  interfere  with  his 
schooling,  and  if  the  paper  route 
was  responsible  for  toe  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  then  he  must 
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be  excellent  soldiers  on  toe 
fighting  fronts.  The  editorial 
was  inspired  by  toe  following 
item  included  in  Ernie  Pyle’s 
column  from  the  Italian  front: 

“The  Captain  says  that  if  he 
could  pick  a  company  of  men 
best  suited  for  warfare  he’d 
choose  all  ex-newsboys.  He 
thinks  they  would  have  shifted 
for  themselves  so  early  in  life 
that  they  would  have  built  up 
an  inner  strength  that  would 
carry  them  through  battle.” 

R^erring  to  a  former  Ches¬ 
ter  Times  carrier,  who  has  been 
awarded  toe  Distinguished  Fly¬ 
ing  Cross  and  Air  Medal  for  30 
combat  missions,  the  Times  edi¬ 
torial  concluded: 

“In  this  war,  as  in  those  before 
it,  toe  newspaper  boys  are  up¬ 
holding  a  fine  tradition  born  of 
careful  youth  training.  Just  as 
for  many  years  civilian  leaders 
in  virtually  every  city  have  been 
former  newspaper  boys,  so  today 
are  members  of  that  select  group 
writing  a  proud  chapter  on  the 
battlefronts  of  the  world.” 

20-Minute  Routes 
ONE  answer  to  toe  carrier  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  found  in  the  plan 
used  by  toe  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
Tribune  in  advertising  “Twenty- 
Minute  Paper  Routes”  for 
younger  carriers.  The  ad  ex¬ 
plains  that  “Twenty  -  Minute” 
routes  include  20  minutes  to  fold 
toe  papers  and  20  minutes  to  de¬ 
liver  them.  The  idea  originated 
with  Victor  Tede,  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  who  reduced 
routes  to  smaller  units  in  order 
to  attract  yoimger  boys,  ’^e 
small  route  has  helped  to  reduce 
carrier  turnover  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  prompt  payment  of 
carrier  accounts. 

Suggests  Double  Duty 

TO  SAVE  newsprint,  the  Des 

Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
have  asked  homefront  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  forward  their  copies  to 


Crayhon,  director  of  publica¬ 
tions,  National  Safety  Council; 
Paul  Trescott,  editorial  writer, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin; 
Andrew  Bernhard,  editor,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle;  Richard  L.  Tobin, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  WOR 
newscaster  and  member  of  toe 
faculty  of  toe  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism; 
Jerry  Doyle,  Philadelphia  Retf¬ 
ord  cartoonist;  Tom  Paprock, 
AP  sports  cartoonist;  Paul  W. 
White,  director  of  news  broad¬ 
casts,  CBS;  Jack  Haney,  news 
editor.  Fox  Movietone  News; 
Jack  Oestreicher,  INS;  Don  Rose, 
feature  columnist,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin;  Fred  Gains- 
way,  managing  editor,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Journal,  and  Paul 
Schoenstein,  city  editor.  New 
York  Journal- American 

The  committee  will  meet  in 
Atlantic  City  on  May  6-7  to  con¬ 
sider  entries  for  16  annual 
awards  for  radio,  news  reel, 
magazine,  pictorial  and  various 
phases  of  foreign  and  domestic 
writing  and  reports.  The  field 
of  sports,  either  spot  news  of  an 
event  or  feature  story,  was 
added  for  recognition  this  year. 

A  second  announcement  of  the 
awards  calling  attention  that  en¬ 
tries  would  close  May  1  was 
mailed  this  week  to  toe  city  desk 
of  leading  newspapers  and  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  coimtry. 

Entries  should  be  mailed  to 
Mall  Dodson,  President,  National 
Headliners’  Club,  2307  Board¬ 
walk,  Atlantic  City.  Dodson, 
who  is  also  president  of  toe 
Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City, 
stated  that  post-closing  entries 
will  be  accepted  up  until  noon 
Saturday,  May  6,  in  Atlantic 
City. 


ABC  Directors  Meet 

The  board  of  directors  of  toe 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
will  meet  at  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  April  28. 

IDITOR  * 


Baden,  Germany,  was  for  20 
years  head  of  toe  United  Pna 
French  Bureau  at  Paris. 


Praise  from  Gov.  Dewey 

A  campaign  in  Ogdensboii. 
N.  Y.,  to  send  each  of  the  city’i 
1,400  servicemen  and  women  i 
Win-the-War  Certificate  proTinf 
purchase  of  $500  in  War  Bondi 
produced  an  unusual  record  d 
individual  sales  and  brought 
Franklin  R.  Little,  publisher  oi 
the  Ogdensburg  Journal,  a  letter 
of  thanks  from  Gov.  Thomas  K. 
Dewey.  The  campaign  will  be 
continued  during  toe  Fifth  War 
Loan  Drive. 

■ 

Adds  David  Lawrence 

David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the 
United  States  News,  has  been 
engaged  to  write  a  daily  column, 
“David  Lawrence  Dispatch,”  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  The 
column  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
coming  election  and  toe  war  u 
it  may  be  affected  by  the  elec¬ 
tion. 


Scott 

Plate  Lx>ck 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  sprites 
to  hold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest 

Send  for  Catedog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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ANCAM  Meets 
lune  12-15 
Jn  Columbus 

Group  Marks  25th 

Axiniversary  .  .  . 

Program  Complete 

By  Felix  S.  TowU 

The  forthcoming  annual  con- 
veaUon  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  at  Columbus, 
OUo,  on  June  12-15,  inclusive, 
will  mark  the  25th  anniversary 
at  the  fotmding  of  the  group. 

President  Charles  T.  Hardin, 
CAM  Columbus  Dispatch,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
tbs  following  chairmen  who  will 
stage  the  annual  meeting: 

Leslie  J.  Ciunmings,  CAM 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  program  committM;  Ar¬ 
thur  Mochel,  Columbus  Citizen, 
attendance  conunittee;  Lawrence 
H.  Keller,  CAM  Cincinnati  Post, 
exhibit  committee;  and  Herbert 
Thomas,  CAM  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal,  plaiming  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  Neil  House,  in  the  Ohio 
capitol,  will  be  the  headquarters 
for  the  annual  meeting. 

Chairman  Cummings  stated 
that  the  Silver  Anniversary 
meeting  will  be  dedicated  to  cur¬ 
rent  and  post-war  plans  for 
classified  advertising.  News¬ 
print  conservation,  ad  space  ra¬ 


tioning,  typography  and  makeup, 
nine-column  formats,  personnel 
and  management,  telephone 
sales  and  equipment,  and  post¬ 
war  plans  and  planning  will  be 
included  on  the  program. 

Anthony  T.  Powderly,  CAM 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  A 
Chronicle,  will  be  the  conference 
keynoter.  “Classified’s  Future 
in  the  Advertising  World”  will 
be  the  subject  of  CAM  Powder- 
ly’s  discourse.  His  talk  will  be 
l^ed  upon  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  automotive  industry;  re^ 
estate  and  construction;  and  na¬ 
tional  manufactiurers. 

Leaders  of  these  industries, 
trade  and  manufacturers’  groups 
have  been  invited  to  address  the 
conference,  outlining  their  post¬ 
war  plans  and  the  needed  coop¬ 
eration  of  newspapers  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Program  Has  Variety 

Another  highlight  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  the  awarding  of 
the  1944  National  Want  Ad 
Week  Victory  trophies  to  the 
winning  member  newspapers. 
National  Want  Ad  Week,  an  as¬ 
sociation-created  and  sponsored 
promotion  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  this  year  marks  the  12th  an- 
niuil  observance  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  campaign. 

Starting  April  16  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  April  22,  National 
Want  Ad  Week  Chairman  Mack 
Smythe,  CAM  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily.  News,  invites  all  newspa¬ 
pers,  members  arid  non-mem¬ 
bers,  to  participate  in  this  timely 
campaign. 

A  brochure  of  prepared  copy, 
suggestions  and  ideas  are  avail¬ 


able  to  any  and  all  publications. 
The  various  newspaper  services 
will  cooperate  wi^  Uie  ANCAM 
in  the  promotiem  of  the  week. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  Ex¬ 
hibit  Chairman.  CAM  Keller  wiU 
conduct  the  panel  on  newsprint 
conservation  and  typography,  in 
view  of  its  kindr^  association 
to  the  presentation  of  various 
typographical  changes,  paper 
saving  innovations,  and  unusual 
types  of  promotional  copy  solic¬ 
it^  for  display  at  the  meeting. 

Chairman  (Cummings  stated 
that  “althou^  many  problems 
of  classified  advertising  and 
newspaper  publishing,  these 
days,  are  shared  by  the  majority 
of  publications,  there  are  other 
particular,  local  situations  that 
affect  newspapers  in  varying  cir¬ 
culation  jgroups. 

For  this  reason,  there  will  be 
sessions  for  both  the  large  and 
small  newspapers  where  their 
own  individual  problems  might 
be  discussed  and  solved.  Many 
CAMS  have  met  and  solved  the 
problems  which  are  new  to  other 
member  newspapers — time  has 
been  alloted  at  each  session  for 
forum  discussions,  questions  and 
answers.” 

Governmental  controls  as  they 
effect  classified  advertising,  both 
present  and  future,  will  be  an 
important  phase  of  the  ANCAM 
conference.  Increased  demands 
by  the  armed  services  for  the  in¬ 
duction  of  war  workers  and 
civilians  threatens  to  create  new 
manpower  problems. 

The  establishment  of  addition¬ 
al  Group  I  areas  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  employment  stabiliza¬ 
tion  plans;  continued  rumors  of 


a  labor  draft;  and  Congressional 
requests  and  backing  of  national 
legnlation  for  the  4F  draft  clasai- 
ficatlon  and  noa-eaaential  work¬ 
ers,  will  evoke  many  established 
and  new  governmental  controls, 
which  will  direct)  and  indi¬ 
rectly  affect  the  Help  Wanted 
f:lassification 

This  classification,  too,  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the 
post-war  era.  The  attending 
CAMS  will  discuss  plans  and 
draft  ideas  for  the  continued 
utilization  of  classified  Help 
Wanted  advertising  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  governmental  post¬ 
war  agencies;  state  agencies;  the 
veterans  administration,  manu¬ 
facturers  associations,  and  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises. 

The  opening  of  the  ANCAM 
Silver  Anniversary  Conference 
will  be  proceeded  by  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
June  11. 

Election  of  the  1944-1945  Of¬ 
ficers  and  Directors  will  be  held 
on  the  final  day  of  the  meeting. 
A  meeting  of  the  new  officers 
and  directors  will  conclude  the 
four-day  conference. 

Second  Vice-President  Law¬ 
rence  Amudson,  chairman  of 
the  membership  committee,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  roster  of  the 
ANCAM  will  be  close  to  500 
members,  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  750  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers,  at  conven¬ 
tion  time. 

CHiairman  Mochel  stated  that 
early  reservations  indicate  that 
the  1944  annual  meeting  will 
establish  an  all-time  high  in  at¬ 
tendance. 


THE  CIRCUS  IS  THANKFUL  TO  THE  PRESS 

WITH  editors  in  a  dither  between  newsprint  nightmares  and  space  shortages.  The 

Greatest  Show  On  Earth  blossoms  forth  this  spring  with  a  finer  circus  than  ever 
and  bids  for  favor  of  the  press. 

Launching  its  1944  season  with  a  raft  of  refreshingly  new  features  and  a  wealth 
of  interesting  copy  material.  The  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  organization 
is  truly  thankful  that  the  newspapers  of  America  have  always  regarded  the  circus 
as  news,  and  handled  it  as  such. 

Members  of  the  Big  Show’s  press  department — Roland  Butler,  general  press 
representative;  Hal  Olver,  story  man;  Allen  Lester  and  Bernie  Head — have  every 
reason  to  be  glad  they’re  veterans  at  the  game,  with  hosts  of  old  friends — and  new 
— in  the  country’s  city  rooms  who  understand. 

These  circus  men,  fully  realizing  today’s  conditions  and  keenly  appreciating 
what  the  folks  in  newspaper  plants  are  up  against,  will  not  be  down  in  the  mouth, 
come  what  may.  They  know  that  the  great  American  institution  they  represent  will 
get  more  than  a  fair  break  from  the  press.  It  always  has. 

For,  the  newspapers  have  been  the  foremost  factors  in  building  The  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth,  and  through  its  long  and  colorful  history  they’ve  never  let  it  down. 
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Ad  Agency  Chief 
Lauds  Newspapers 

Soys  They  Are  Fine  Ad  Medium  and 
“Irreplaceable  Community  Power" 

By  Charles  H.  Eyles 

President,  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 


IN  A  RECENT  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in  several  hundred 
dally  and  weekly  newspapers 
published  in  cities  and  towns 
along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  R.  B.  White,  President, 
posed  this  question: 

"What  would  your  conununity 
do  without  its  newspaper, 
church,  school,  police  and  fire 
protection,  railroad  and  similar 
services?" 

He  urged  people  along  B&0*s 
lines  not  to  take  these  services 
"for  granted"  .  ,  .  emphasizing 
that  they  were  indispensable  fac¬ 
tors  in  maintaining  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Way  of  Life. 

Is  Press  Appreciated? 

Mr.  White’s  point  was  well 
taken  and  I  wonder  whether  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  "take  for  granted”  the  power 
of  newspaper  advertising  .  .  . 
whether  this  power  of  a  tree 
press  is  fully  appreciated  and 
adequately  lised. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me 
not  so  long  ago  in  preparing  for 
a  lecture  to  students  in  Journal¬ 
ism  at  one  of  our  leading  col¬ 
leges. 

In  developing  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  to  yoimg  men  and 
young  women  in  newspaper 
work,  I  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papers  reflect  life  "as  it  is  lived” 
every  hour,  every  day. 

Furthermore,  that  this  tempo 
offers  a  lively,  moving,  intensely 
human  vehicle  for  advertising 
messages. 

Today,  newspapers  are  in  their 
glory.  Even  with  radio  giving 
spot  announcements  of  what  is 
going  on  in  World  War  n,  people 
rely  on  newspapers  to  tell  them 
alt  that  happened  .  .  .  where, 
when  and  of  what  significance. 

They  eagerly  "grab"  for  news¬ 
papers  tmder  the  urge  of  inter¬ 
est-compelling  headlines.  Tliat 
is  why  an  advertiser  is  in  fast- 
moving  company  for  his  prod¬ 
uct  .  .  .  his  store  .  ,  .  his  service 
.  .  .  when  be  uses  newspapers. 

And  people  pay  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  his  messages, 
as  well  as  news  about  the  war  or 
events  of  local  interest. 

Indeed,  opportimity  knocks 
for  the  advertiser  every  time  an 
edition  comes  off  the  press  .  .  . 
whether  in  a  small  town  or  met¬ 
ropolitan  center. 

And  speaking  of  opportimities 
for  advertising,  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  value  of  newspapers 
in  smaller  communities.  Too 
often  they  are  overlooked  and 
seldom  are  they  adequately  used 
to  create  consumer  demand  or  to 
influence  community  opinion. 

True,  this  so-called  "small 
town”  advertising  requires  more 
detail  handling  per  given  dollar 


spent  than  would  be  the  case 
with  large  city  newspapers.  But 
it  can  be  made  to  pay  real  divi¬ 
dends  to  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  cultivate  these  "grass 
root”  centers  of  our  nation. 

These  communities,  in  total, 
exert  a  tremendous  influence  on 
our  American  Way  of  Life  .  .  . 
politically,  socially  and  commer¬ 
cially. 

In  fact,  Roger  W.  Babson,  in  a 
recent  article,  stated,  “The  small 
commimities  hold  the  key  to 
solving  the  post-war  problem. 
The  total  population  of  small 
towns  exceeds  that  of  our  large 
cities.” 

Hiis  is  no  disparagement  of 
the  tremendous  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  the  urban  com¬ 
munities,  but  the  smaller  places 
constitute  a  "promised  land”  that 
advertisers  should  not  fail  to 
evaluate. 

FlexibilitT  Straosed 

Another  consideration  that 
makes  the  use  of  newspapers  so 
vital  to  advertisers  is  flexibility, 
or  timeliness.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  an  emergency  message  to 
the  public  can  be  conceived  and 
published  within  a  matter  of 
hours.  When  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able,  spot  news  can  be  injected 
or  adapted  for  the  advertiser’s 
purpose. 

’This  "last  minute”  advantage 
is  especially  valuable  in  normal 
times  for  railroad  advertising, 
when  sudden  changes  in  train 
schedules  or  operations  become 
imperative.  It  also  holds  true 
for  other  advertisers  with  local¬ 
ized  problems. 

While  paper  scarcity  has 
brought  its  complexities  and  re¬ 
strictions  to  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  a  way  can  usually  be  found 
to  provide  white  space  for  the 
advertiser  whose  \dtal  message 
must  be  brought  to  the  public's 
attention,  “Instanter.” 

With  readership  studies  avail¬ 
able  today,  the  potency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  measured  and  applied 
with  a  degree  of  assurance  not 
possible  a  decade  or  so  ago. 

’These  "high  spot”  news  stories 
and  advertisements  serve  as  a 
stimulating  yardstick  in  the 
more  efiScient  use  of  newspapers 
as  a  means  of  contact  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America  . . .  and  Young 
America  as  well.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  means  by  which 
advertising  figency  men  can 
keep  informed  on  the  creative 
achievements  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

As  long  as  there  is  “freedom  of 
the  press,”  there  is  also  freedom 
in  the  use  of  this  irreplaceable 
community  power  for  advertis¬ 
ers  and  advertising  agencies. 


Let’s  not  just  “take  it  for 
granted.” 

Let’s  take  it  lor  all  that  it’s 
worth! 

■ 

Denver  Has  Home 
Planning  Institute 

A  post-war  planning  program, 
the  Denver  Home  Planning  In¬ 
stitute,  which  incorporates  both 
private  and  business  interests,  is 
being  sponsored  currently  by  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  is  the  largest  such  program 
yet  established. 

Monthly  classes  covering  all 
phases  of  home  planning  are  giv¬ 
en  free  of  charge  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  backlog  of  business 
for  returning  servicemen  and 
released  war  workers  and  to  help 
the  city’s  population  build  the 
best  homes  possible. 

To  advertise  the  project  cou¬ 
pon  advertisements,  three  col¬ 
umns  by  15  inches,  are  run  in 
the  Denver  Post,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  and  Denver  Monitor 
and  outdoor,  radio,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  direct  mail  are  also 
used. 

Lane-Freiberger,  Denver,  the 
advertising  agency  in  charge, 
reports  that  responses  from  the 
newspaper  coupon  offer  of  a 
circular  explaining  the  plan  and 
from  the  radio  were  about  equal. 

In  addition  to  the  Institute’s 
own  advertising,  it  is  esti^ted 
that  supporting  advertisers  are 
contributing  close  to  $100,000 
worth  of  free  plugs  in  their  own 
copy.  The  fund  to  support  the 
program  is  being  raised  by  vari¬ 
ous  business  firms  and  90%  of 
it  i$  being  devoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  to  obtaining  superior 
speakers. 


Mrs.  Reid  Sees 
Bright  Future 

continued  from  page  34 

Perhaps  the  reasons  why  her 
opinions  are  respected  are  the 
courtesy  with  which  she  con¬ 
siders  every  question  and  the 
care  she  devotes  to  her  answer, 
even  when  she  may  believe  the 
query  a  waste  of  time. 

In  her  large  uncluttered  of¬ 
fice  she  looks  quite  small  and  se¬ 
rious  as  she  considers  her  ques¬ 
tioner  and  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  conference.  She 
does  not  shoot  back  an  imme¬ 
diate  opinion,  but  tries  to  answer 
both  the  question  and  the  ques¬ 
tioner. 

And  when  she  replies,  it  is 
with  a  smile  and  no  air  of  being 
an  authority.  Her  staff,  how¬ 
ever,  know  that  her  suggestions 
are  well  worth  consideration, 
though  she  insists  that  she 
doesn’t  want  them  understood  as 
orders. 

Her  biggest  problem  these 
days,  of  course,  is  the  newsprint 
shortage  and  the  fair  apportion¬ 
ment  of  advertising  space  among 
the  paper’s  business  friends.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  advertising  determ¬ 
ining  the  size  of  the  paper,  the 
paper  determines  the  size  of  the 
advertising,  and  the  turnabout 
she  considers  “a  challenging  ad¬ 
justment.” 

Strangely,  though,  “It’s  a  great 
opportunity  for  creating  good 


will  among  the  advertisers,”  sh* 
declares.  "It’s  just  as  much  of 
a  selling  job  as  ever.” 

And  she  explains  by  statinf 
that  a  newspaper  that  rations  its 
advertising  space  fairly  is  build¬ 
ing  up  good  will. 

"All  advertisers  are  reduotd 
according  to  formula,”  she  says, 
“with  consideration  given  to 
each  advertiser’s  past  record  and 
present  program.” 

Interastad  in  Radio 

Newspapers — she  was  veiy 
emphatic  about  this — should  not 
use  their  precious  space  for  seU- 
promotion.  Since  restrictions  on 
paper  have  halted  advertisi^ 
and  circulation  increases  of  mnit 
metropolitan  newspapers,  dn 
feels  that  such  advertising  is  un¬ 
profitable,  and  wasteful  of  specs 
badly  needed  by  advertising  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  press. 

Besides,  “Newspapers  have  the 
best  possible  medium  for  main¬ 
taining  good  will  among  their 
present  readers,”  she  pointed  out, 
"through  their  own  format  and 
editorial  columns.” 

In  normal  times,  however,  she 
believes  in  effective  use  by 
newspapers  of  all  methods  of 
promotion,  radio  and  magazine 
advertising  and,  especially,  sam¬ 
pling,  or  trial  subscriptions. 

Radio,  whether  owned  by  the 
paper  or  merely  used,  she  has 
found  an  effective  medium  and 
she  predicted  more  newspapen 
would  buy  or  use  radio  in  tte 
future. 

The  changes  that  have  tako 
place  in  Mrs.  Reid’s  25  years  of 
advertising  direction  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  advertising  are  no  grea^ 
er,  she  predicts,  than  its  future 
development. 

Newspaper  advertising  will 
never  go  back  to  mere  product 
and  price  copy,  but  will  main¬ 
tain  a  fundamentally  institu¬ 
tional  tone,  if  her  current  proph¬ 
ecy  is  as  accurate  as  her  earliw 
prediction. 

“The  wartime  achievements  of 
advertising  where  the  intelligent 
use  of  space  more  thoughtfully, 
more  constructively,  for  war  ser¬ 
vice  without  thought  of  selling 
products,  where  real  genius  has 
been  shown,  I  think,  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  ideas,  has  brought 
the  advertisers  closer  to  the 
minds  of  the  general  public,” 
she  remarked  thoughtfully. 

“Advertising  has  a  great  fu¬ 
ture.” 
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Vectogrophy 
Makes  Bow  in 
Photo  Field 

Three  Dimensional 
Technique  Seen  oi 
hterest  to  Newspapers 
By  Jack  Pric* 

The  newest  and  perhaps  most 
Important  development  in  pho¬ 
tography  since  the  introduction 
ot  color  films  is  known  as  Vec- 
tography.  This  new  process  pro¬ 
vides  the  long  sought  after  third 
dimensional  effect  in  still  pho¬ 
tography. 

Vectography  has  been  in  use 
by  the  Navy«and  Air  Forces  for 
some  time  and  only  recently  a 
release  has  been  issued  about 
the  use  of  this  phase  of  camera 
work. 

In  the  articles  released  by  the 
militaiy,  the  vital  importance  of 
the  use  of  Vectography  has  been 
described,  but  there  are  some 
possibilities  for  its  use  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  at  some  later  date. 

Vectography  is  accomplished 
by  the  making  of  two  negatives 
of  a  subject.  Through  a  special 
processing  the  finished  print 
looks  like  a  double  exposure  or 
one  which  suffered  movement  in 
the  making.  The  print  is  made 
of  a  paper-thin  metallic  mate¬ 
rial  and  must  be  viewed  through 
the  special  Polaroid  spectacles  to 
obtain  the  third  dimensional  ef¬ 
fect. 

Any  standard  camera  may  be 
employed  in  the  making  of  the 
exposures.  Two  exposures  must 
be  taken  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  angles.  Although  a  special 
process  and  technique  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  finishing  stages 
they  are  not  tricky  or  difficult. 

A  method  which  has  become 
somewhat  standard  in  this  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  to  print  the 
negatives  on  Eastman  Washoff 
Relief  film,  similar  to  the  one 
used  in  making  color  prints. 

The  print  is  then  soaked  in  a 
special  solution  and  a  Vecto- 
graph  sheet  or  film  is  inserted 
and  both  are  run  through  a 
wringer  to  make  them  into  one 
piece. 

The  next  step  requires  that 
the  relief  films  are  stripped  off 
from  the  Vectograph  sheet  and 
it  is  made  ready  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  second  printing, 
which  is  a  repetition  of  the  first 
stage. 

The  original  negatives  are 
made  to  allow  for  a  60%  over¬ 
lap  to  compensate  for  the  spread 
of  the  two  eyes  to  coincide  with 
the  camera  angles.  The  Vecto¬ 
graph  sheet  is  poliurized. 

When  the  prints  are  seen 
through  the  viewing  lenses  they 
provide  a  depth  which  is  start¬ 
ling.  The  latest  development  in 
this  field  is  the  film  viewing 
lenses  made  to  replace  the  Polar¬ 
ized  glass. 

In  reality  there  are  two  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  print,  one  for  each 
eye.  The  polarized  viewing 
lenaes  separate  the  two  views 
end  fuse  them  into  one  subject 
when  both  eyes  are  employed. 


Original  negatives  made  with 
such  a  camera  as  the  Spe^ 
Graphic  are  taken  separately. 
The  first  exposure  is  taken;  then 
it  is  necessary  to  move  side¬ 
wards  a  few  inches  and  make 
the  second  exposure. 

The  Vectograph  was  invented 
by  Edwin  H.  Land,  president  and 
director  of  research  of  the  Polar¬ 
oid  Corp.  With  the  cooperation 
of  Joseph  Mahler,  a  specialist  in 
third  dimensional  study,  the 
Vectograph  was  produced  late 
in  1939  and  was  given  its  first 
tests  by  the  Air  Forces. 

The  encouragement  obtained 
from  the  results  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  by  that  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  helped  to  step  up  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  production  for  all 
other  branches  of  the  forces. 

In  its  present  form  it  is  not 
directly  applicable  for  use  by 
newspapers.  It  has  possibilities 
for  advertising  and  promotional 
campaigns.  Because  of  wartime 
conditions  even  these  uses  can¬ 
not  be  inaugurated,  but  the  post¬ 
war  period  will  offer  opportu¬ 
nities  for  effectual  results. 

We  have  been  informed  that 
the  first  stages  for  its  use  in  the 
advertising  field  will  be  via  in¬ 
serts  in  a  magazine  which  will 
provide  a  pair  of  polarized  view¬ 
ing  spectacles  wi&  each  copy  of 
the  publication. 

The  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  particular  usage 
will  be  the  Vectograph  in  color, 
which  is  now  perfected.  It  does 
not  take  much  imagination  to 
conjure  a  third  dimensional  still 
photo  in  color  with  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  natural  scene. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  Vecto- 
graphs  in  color  or  black-and- 
white  may  be  produced  in  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  in  lantern 
slides  and  seen  by  large  assem¬ 
blies  through  polarized  specta¬ 
cles. 

AP  Men  Shift 

JOSEPH  ROSENTHAL,  AP  staff 

photographer,  who  recently 
joined  the  San  Francisco  bureau 
after  serving  with  the  Merchant 
Marine  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  England  theaters  of  war,  has 
again  departed  for  a  war  assign¬ 
ment,  this  time  in  the  Pacific 
sector. 

Jack  Rice,  also  an  AP  photog¬ 
rapher  from  the  San  Francisco 
bureau,  was  transferred  from 
the  Mediterranean  theater  to 
England. 

May  Photo  Exhibit 

DEAN  MOTT,  of  the  University 

of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  announces  that  a  special  dis¬ 
play  of  spot  news  and  feature 
pictures  will  be  shown  during 
the  week  of  May  10.  This  event 
will  mark  the  school’s  first  an¬ 
nual  50  print  newspaper  picture 
exhibition.  Entries  for  the  event 
must  be  sent  to  Clifton  C.  Edom, 
director  of  the  courses  in  pho¬ 
tography,  before  April  30.  There 
is  no  entree  fee  and  full  credit 
will  be  given  to  the  individual 
photographer  and  his  newspaper. 
■ 

Correction 

Marquis  Childs  was  incorrect¬ 
ly  identified  as  a  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  columnist  on  page 
28  of  the  March  2S  issue.  Mr. 
Childs  is  syndicated  nationally 
by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


Matthews  Asks 
Limited  Campaign 

Washington,  April  6  —  Rives 
Matthews  is  imable  to  leave  his 
linotype  long  enough  to  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  for  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  he  has  made  it 
known  that  he  would  appreciate 
it  if  his  rivals  would  fix  a  limit 
on  the  days  spent  on  tours. 

“The  wartime  labor  shortages 
force  me  to  spend  at  least  four 
days  a  week  setting  type  to  keep 
my  paper  going,’*  pleaded  the 
editor,  and  composing  room  staff, 
of  the  weekly  Somertet  News  at 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Matthews  announced  for  the 
Senate  after  he  had  been  in¬ 
dicted  for  publishing  articles 
concerning  use  of  a  state  auto¬ 
mobile  for  private  business,  by 
State  Comptroller  J.  M.  Tawes. 
Trial  of  the  criminal  libel  charge 
will  take  place  April  17. 


OWI  Names  Dalton 

Neil  Dalton,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  has 
joined  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  as  assistant  chief  of  the 
domestic  news  bureau,  under 
Dowsley  Clark,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  now  chief  of  the  OWI 
domestic  news  bureau.  It  has 
been  announced  also  that  Herb¬ 
ert  Plummer,  assistant  chief  of 
the  general  news  desk,  has  been 
made  general  news  chief. 


Restricts  Union  News 

The  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Labor 
Council  passed  a  resolution  at  a 
recent  meeting  that  council  news 
be  released  to  union  reporters 
only.  Delegates  from  locals 
were  urged  to  follow  the  same 
rule  in  their  organizations. 


mp  mm 

By  WILLIAM  H.  HEATH 

►  The  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  Cam¬ 
paign  said  to  the  local  editor:  “The  campaign  isn’t 
going  over.  Men  who  should  give  $100  are  giving  $10. 
Many  are  giving  generously,  but  all  must.  What  can 
we  do  about  it?” 

►  'The  editor  shot  a  Page  One  editorial  at  the  un¬ 
thinking  ones  who  had  the  idea  “as  usual”  giving  was 
good  enough  in  wartime.  The  chairman  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  reported  the  editorial  meant  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure. 

^  This  is  but  one  of  innumerable  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  for  good  causes. 

►  The  Boys’  Club,  the  Girls’  Club,  the  Ladies’  Help¬ 
ing  Hand  Society,  the  Community  Chest,  all  the  100 
and  1  organizations  of  earnest  folks  working  to  do 
something  kind  and  useful  and  constructive  know  their 
most  effective  helper  is  the  LOCALNEWS  daily. 

►  All  the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  needs  to  know  is  the 
answer  to  two  questions:  Is  the  cause  good?  What 
must  be  done? 

►  All  the  time  the  LOCALNEWS  daily  is  a  friend  in 
need  of  some  organization  striving  to  advance  a  good 
cause— and  so  it  is  a  friend  in  need  of  all  the  officers 
and  workers  of  all  the  organizations  it  helps  and  also 
of  the  many  men  and  women  and  children  who  are 
benefited  by  the  good  deeds  it  promotes. 

►  This  friend  of  20,000,000  American  families  is  the 
medium  through  which  you  can  most  effectively  speak 
to  them. 
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Car  Repair  Ads 
Click  in  Daily 

By  Prank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  77  in  a  Mries) 
FOLLOWING  the  Government 

new  car  freeze  order  which 
went  into  effect  January  18, 
1942,  an  advertiaement  appeared 
in  the  classified  section  of  the 
Canton  Repoaitory  which  stated: 

"Mr.  Motorist:  Increase  the 
life  of  your  car  and  keep  it  run¬ 
ning  perfectly.  To  neglect  yoiu* 
car  now  may  mean  a  real  handi¬ 
cap.  Due  to  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  there  are  prospects  of  an 
eventual  shortage  of  parts  and 
other  essential  supplies  as  well 
as  a  scarcity  of  help.  You  are 
seriously  advised  to  have  your 
car  put  in  condition  now  to 
avoid  difficulties  later.  The  ad¬ 
vertisers  below  are  prepared  to 
give  you  immediate  service  at 
this  time.” 

Below  this  statement,  10  auto¬ 
motive  concerns  ran  their  own 
advertisements,  occupying  space 
15  inches  over  4  columns.  Keep 
in  mind  that  this  announcement 
appeared  in  January,  1942 — ^more 
than  two  years  ago. 

Use  Weekly  Ada 

According  to  Gerald  I.  Wal¬ 
worth,  assistant  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Repository,  85%  of 
all  Canton  garages,  repair  shops 
and  dealers  who  maintain  repair 
shops,  are  now  running  their 
own  advertisements  every  Sun¬ 
day.  Occasionally  a  full  page  is 
ne^ed  to  take  care  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  average  coopera¬ 
tive  ad  is  five  full  columns. 
Over  5,000  in^es  were  used 
last  year. 

Like  other  heavy  war  produc¬ 
tion  centers.  Canton  must  draw 
from  a  wide  territory  for  the 
manpower  and  womanpower 
needed  to  operate  the  world’s 
largest  electric  furnace  steel 
plant,  the  world’s  largest  roller 
bearing  plant,  the  world’s  largest 
electric  cleaner  plant,  the 
world’s  largest  independent 
plant  devoted  to  making  Diesel 
and  gasoline  engines,  the  world’s 
largest  production  center  of 
rubber  gloves  and  the  world’s 
largest  production  center  of 
paving  bricks,  plus  dozens  of 
other  small  plants  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  employ  thousands  of 
men  and  women. 

Since  1939,  Canton’s  payrolls 
have  risen  350%.  Stark  County, 
which  the  Repository  covers,  is 
up  309%. 

A  great  many  things  are  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  in 
this  market — such  as  ample 
quantities  of  food,  housing, 
banks  to  handle  the  money  trans¬ 
actions,  hospitals  for  those  who 
are  ill,  churches  for  the  many 
faiths  found  in  Canton;  but 
nothing  we  can  think  of  is  quite 
so  important  as  24-hour  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  for  the  men 
and  women  who  are  turning  out 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
materials  for  the  war  effort. 

To  us,  the  Sunday  five  full  col¬ 
umns  to  a  full  page  group  of 
repair  advertisers  in  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  are  doing  a  public  service 


job.  They  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  well-being  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  they  are  public  service 
advertisers  that  ^ve  made  it 
possible  for  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers  to  get  to  their  Jobs  on  time, 
to  prolong  the  service  of  their 
automobiles  and  nuJce  the  com¬ 
munity  proud  of  the  tremendous 
production  now  coming  out  of 
Stark  County. 

Should  you  decide  to  help 
your  own  subscribers  to  get 
more  mileage  from  their  cars 
and  keep  all  cars  in  better  con¬ 
dition  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  following  suggestions  may 
be  helpful: 

(1)  Make  a  survey  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  number  of  car  repair  places 
in  your  town.  Don’t  overlook 
any  of  them.  Many  small  shops 
that  you  have  never  solicited 
should  be  included  in  the  basic 
list. 

(2)  When  you  have  your  com¬ 
plete  list,  call  a  meeting  of  all 
your  local  and  classified  men. 
No  reason  why  your  national 
department  cannot  help  on  this 
one.  Then  assign  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  prospects  to  each  man; 
and  should  any  of  the  prospects 
say  “No,”  assign  their  names  to 
other  men.  At  least  three  calls 
should  be  made  on  every  so- 
called  “turn  down”  before  you 
put  their  names  in  a  “hold”  file. 

How  to  Operate 

(3)  After  each  prospect  has 
been  told  about  the  cooperative 
ad,  invite  all  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  nm  an 
ad  once  a  week,  to  have  dinner 
with  you  at  your  local  hotel  or 
a  restaurant  where  you  can  hold 
an  informal  meeting. 

( 4)  At  the  meeting  you  should 
have  two  or  three  personnel  men 
from  local  plants  and  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  official  who  is  working 
with  any  of  the  Government 
Boards  in  your  town.  Let  these 
men  tell  your  prospects  what’s 
what  in  ffie  overall  picture  of 
manpower  and  woman  power 
shortage.  They  will  have  plenty 
to  say  that  may  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  you  and  your  guests. 

(5)  Next,  tell  your  car  dealer 
people  that  they  can  buy  an  inch 
or  up  to  20  inches  on  the  page 
where  the  ads  are  to  appear. 

(6)  Next  read  them  at  least 
four  editorials  you  have  written 
about  the  importance  of  keeping 
all  cars  in  good  condition.  These 
editorials  should  not  be  over  150 
words  and  should  be  used  at  the 
top  of  the  cooperative  ad. 

In  the  February  27,  1944  full- 
page  ad  run  by  the  Repository 
the  editorial  occupied  four  col¬ 
umns  by  two  inches  and  read  as 
follows: 

“Canton’s  Cars  Will  Last  Long¬ 
er  Because — 

“Yes,  we  here  in  Canton,  fuss 
with  each  other  about  a  lot  of 
things,  but  here  is  one  subject 
that  we  are  all  agreed  on — 100%. 
Canton  cars  will  last  longer  be¬ 
cause  of  the  friendly,  close  co¬ 
operation  of  these  motor  repair 


folks.  We  are  doing  everything 
in  our  power  to  sell  you  the  idea 
of  frequent  check-ups  on  your 
car,  to  never  wait  for  a  rattle 
to  become  a  wreck  or  a  ‘birdie’ 
to  become  a  major  repair  job. 
You  can  drive  into  any  of  these 
shops  and  be  sure  of  the  finest, 
most  conscientious  work  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  modest  service  charges.” 

Twenty-three  different  adver¬ 
tisers  ran  their  ads  below  this 
editorial.  ’The  smallest  was  four 
inche»— the  largest,  16  inches. 

Don’t  overlook  the  Govern¬ 
ment  figures  on  car  obsolescence. 
Over  2,000,000  cars  will  go  to 
junk  heaps  this  year — more  next 
year  and  more  the  next  year. 
No  one  knows  when  new  cars 
will  be  available. 

Newspapers  who  sell  this  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  doing  a  great 
public  service  for  their  readers 
and  for  every  business  concern 
in  their  territory. 

The  time  to  start  this  cam¬ 
paign  is  now.  From  now  on  the 
death  rate  of  passenger  cars  will 
accelerate.  ’The  only  way  to 
slow  it  down  in  your  community 
is  for  you  and  your  staff  to  sell 
all  of  your  car  repair  men  a 
continuous  reminder  campaign 
of  this  fact:  “Without  transpor¬ 
tation,  this  town  will  die.” 

■ 

Wokemon  Leaves  WPB 

Washington,  April  6 — Arthur 
G.  Wakeman  has  resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  WPB 
forest  products  bureau  to  return 
to  his  home  in  Appleton,  Wis., 
and  re-engage  in  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry.  He  has  served  here  since 
March  1,  1942.  Mr.  Wakeman 
recently  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
after  studying  the  paper  and 
paperboard  situation  in  England, 
with  especial  attention  to  war¬ 
time  ne^s.  At  the  request  of 
Director  Harold  Boeschenstein 
of  the  forest  products  bureau,  he 
will  continue  to  serve  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  when  needed.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  selected. 

■ 

Offers  $500  Reward 

’The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  to  spur  civic  assistance 
in  the  hunt  for  clues  in  the  death 
of  Miss  Irene  Frey.  36,  a  student 
at  a  Mennonite  Bible  school 
there,  has  offered  a  reward  of 
$500.  The  woman  died  March  26 
^ter  she  theoretically  was  struck 
by  a  vehicle  and  dumped  at  a 
downtown  intersection  40  blocks 
away.  'The  award  is  for  clues 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  person  responsible. 

■ 

More  Soviet  News 

After  Soviet  Foreign  Commis¬ 
sar  Vyacheslaff  M.  MolotofTs 
first  question  and  answer  session 
with  the  press  April  2,  when  he 
announced  that  the  Red  Army 
had  crossed  the  Rumanian  fron¬ 
tier,  he  told  correspondents  that 
in  future  his  office  would  hold 
press  conferences  as  often  as  nec¬ 
essary,  the  New  York  Timet  re¬ 
ports. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Sun  Gives  Party 

Employes  of  the  New  York 
Sun  will  be  guests  of  the  paper 
at  a  supper  and  party  April  14 
at  which  two  war  ffims,  “The 
Battle  for  the  Beaches”  and 
“Task  Force”  will  be  shown. 


Richmond  Papers  in 
Space-Saving  Move 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Timas. 
Dispatch  and  Newt  Leader  thh 
week  joined  the  growing  arnp 
of  newspapers  publishing  claM. 
fied  advertising  in  nine  colunng 
Set  in  lOV^  ems,  the  new  coluna 
means  a  saving  of  approximataljr 
12%,  according  to  Louis  LitUa, 
classified  manager. 

Incidentally,  Richmond  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  6u 
Times-Ditpatch,  morning,  and 
News  Leader,  afternoon,  has  no¬ 
tified  classifi^  advertisers  that, 
“as  one  of  many  steps  to  kaag 
the  use  of  newsprint  within  the 
ration  set  by  the  WPB,  we  rt* 
gret  that  no  classified  advertiaa- 
ment  exceeding  3-inch  space  can 
be  acc^ted  for  publication  ua> 
der  any  one  classification”  of  the 
two  papers. 

■ 

Mexican  Publisher  Shot 

Ignacio  Herrerias,  publisher  of 
the  Mexico  City  Novedades,  was 
shot  and  killed  by  Florendo 
2^amarripa,  editorial  empliqw 
and  chi^  of  the  strike  commit¬ 
tee,  during  an  argument  April 
3  in  the  waiting  room  of  the 
chief  of  the  Federal  District,  ap¬ 
parently  as  the  sequel  to  a  low 
weeks’  strike  settled  April  i. 
Senor  Herrerias  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  as  editor  of  the  Span^ 
language  newspaper.  Lot  Aa- 
geles  Opinion,  nine  years  ago  to 
return  to  Mexico  and  found 
Novedades. 

■ 

Contest  Prizes  ToxobU 

Austin,  Tex.,  April  6 — Prims 
offered  by  newspapers  to  readen 
in  contests  to  identify  advertis¬ 
ing  firms  from  their  slogans  are 
subject  to  a  20%  state  tax,  Atty. 
Gen.  Grover  Sellers  ruled  to  tte 
state  comptroller  this  week.  The 
ruling  set  aside  and  reversed  a 
former  holding  that  such  a  prim 
was  exempt  from  the  tax,  be¬ 
cause  the  contest  involved  spe¬ 
cial  skill  or  effort. 


Cowles  Willkie  Host 

Wendell  Willkie,  former  pres¬ 
idential  aspirant,  was  a  houm 
guest  of  John  Cowles,  prer 
ident  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune,  during 
the  Republican  leader’s  stop¬ 
over  in  Minneapolis,  follow!^ 
his  recent  campaign  tour  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  _ _ 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

IS  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

wili  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 


HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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Feud  Flares 
Over  Girl 
Sports  Writer 


What  are  the  rights  and  prlv- 
iwes  of  a  girl  sports  writer? 

That  was  the  red-hot  question 
tbii  week  in  Colorado,  In  a  bitter 
feud  between  Jack  Carberry, 
norts  editor  of  the  Denver  Post, 
^  Ted  Metzger,  bureau  chief 
tor  the  Associated  Press  at 

Denver.  .  ^  ^  w  u 

At  the  moment,  Carberry  holds 
two  important  triumphs  over 
Metzger  in  the  fight-to-the-finish. 

Carberry  objects  to  Metzger’s 
repeated  efforts  to  send  a  girl 
sports  writer  into  the  press 
braes  of  the  football  stadliuns 
and  the  press  row  at  the  Denver 
City  Auditorium,  where  the  na¬ 
tional  A.A.U.  basketball  cham¬ 
pionship  tournament  was  staged 
March  19-25. 

For  Men  Only 

The  Carberry  vs.  Metzger  feud 
started  last  September  when  the 
football  season  opened.  Metz¬ 
ger  assigned  Doris  Blackmer  to 
cover  a  game  at  the  Denver  Uni¬ 
versity  stadium.  Doris  appeared 
with  a  press  box  ticket  but  was 
quickly  ejected  upon  Carberry’s 
demand.  The  Denver  Post  sports 
editor  roared: 

"The  press  box  is  exclusively 
tor  male  sports  writers.  It’s 
a  tradition  of  the  newspaper 
game— and  the  war  is  no  excuse 
to  change  it. 

“Sports  writers  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  using  their  own  kind 
of  language  in  their  own  domain 
—and  it’s  no  language  for  a  girl 
to  hear,  even  if  she  purports  to 
be  a  sports  writer. 

"Let  the  girl  cover  the  game — 
I  don’t  care  how  the  Associated 
Press  covers  the  game — but  she 
can  cover  it  from  some  place 
other  than  the  press  box.” 

Doris  retreated,  never  to  show 
up  again  at  the  stadium  press 
box.  Metzger  protested  to  the 
university  officials,  but  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  control  of  the  press 
box  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
sports  writers  of  Denver,  them- 
skves.  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  university. 

Metzger  investigated  the  setup 
of  the  Denver  sports  writers, 
who  set  the  rules  for  the  press 
boxes,  and  was  advised  that  Car¬ 
berry  was  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  Frank  Haraway,  a 
Denver  Post  sports  writer,  was 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Chet 
Nelson,  sports  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  was  vice- 
president. 

Metzger  could  find  no  record 
of  any  formal  meetings  of  the 
sports  writers’  group  but  was 
told  the  group  had  voted,  2  to  1, 
to  remain  “strictly  masculine.” 

Metzger  came  out  of  his  re¬ 
treat  on  the  night  of  March  24. 
as  the  semi-finals  of  the  national 
AA.U.  tourney  were  being 
played.  He  assigned  Marie  Wil¬ 
son,  a  pretty  little  Miss,  to  assist 
Roy  A.  Roberts  in  covering  the 
games. 

Miss  Wilson  presented  her 
press  box  ticket  to  Horace  Nash, 
the  A.A.U.  official  in  charge  of 
press  affairs,  and  was  seated  in 
the  press  row  next  to  Roberts. 


It  was  nearly  20  minutes  be¬ 
fore  Carberry  discovered  the  gal 
in  “no-woman’s-land.” 

Carberry  cited  his  authorities 
to  Roberts — and  Miss  Wilson,  in 
teturs,  was  ushered  to  another 
seat  in  the  auditorium,  far  from 
the  press  row.  Roberts  said  he 
needed  an  assistant,  and  Nash 
produced  one  from  among  the 
AA.U.  delegation. 

“I’m  protecting  the  rights  of 
sports  writers  who  have  gone  to 
war,”  said  Carberry.  “If  the 
AP’s  girls  make  good  while  the 
sports  writers  are  away,  I’m  sure 
that  the  AP  will  have  almost  an 
aU-glrl  staff  after  the  war  ends. 
I’m  sticking  by  my  guns.” 

Corberry's  Views 

Later,  Carberry  elaborated  his 
views,  saying: 

“When  I’m  covering  a  game,  I 
don’t  want  to  hear  a  lot  of  femi¬ 
nine  chit-chat  about  fashions, 
new  cooking  recipes,  and  boy 
friends.  And  that’s  what  the 
press  box  would  be  filled  with, 
if  girls  were  admitted.  I  know, 
I’ve  been  in  some  press  boxes 
where  women  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted. 

"If  we  admitted  women  report¬ 
ers,  we’d  been  in  for  plenty  of 
trouble — so  much  trouble  that  it 
would  interfere  with  our  work. 

“Besides,  if  girl  reporters  were 
admitt^,  sports  writers  would 
start  bringing  their  wives  or 
sweethearts  into  the  press  boxes. 
And,  then,  no  work  could  be 
done. 

“I  got  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  football  officials  to  print 
on  their  press  box  tickets  ‘No 
Women  Admitted.’  I’m  going  to 
do  the  same  at  the  University  of 
Denver. 

“And  my  organization  —  the 
Denver  Sports  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion — is  going  to  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness,  whether  Mr.  Metzger  likes 
it  or  not.” 

Carberry,  who  received  his 
training  under  F.  G.  Bonifils  and 
H.  H.  Tammen  during  the  late 
publishers’  fabulous,  hectic  days 
in  Denver,  said  he  had  a  few 
“tricks  up  his  sleeve”  in  case 
Metzger  plans  to  continue  the 
feud. 

"Let  Mr.  Metzger  send  one  of 
hL"!  girl  reporters  to  a  prizefight 
some  night.”  confided  Carberry, 
teeth  into  the  girl’s  lap.  TTiat 
will  be  a  sure-cure  for  any  girl 
trying  to  break  into  our  realms.” 


Florida  Daily,  Weekly 
Added  to  Perry  Group 


Two  more  newspapers  have 
been  added  to  the  John  H.  Perry 
group  in  Florida,  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  last  week  of  the  R.  H. 
Gore  newspaper  interests  out¬ 
side  Fort  Lauderdale.  They  are 
the  daily  Deland  Sun-News  and 
weekly  New  Smyrna  Beach 
News. 

Included  in  the  transaction 
was  a  40%  interest  in  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  News  and  Journal. 

The  additions  bring  the  total 
number  of  newspapers  in  the 
chain  to  seven,  "rhe  others  are: 
Jacksonville  Journal,  Pensacola 
Journal  and  News,  Panama  City 
News-Herald  and  Ocala  Star- 
Banner. 

Mr.  Perry  also  owns  and 
operates  four  radio  stations  in 
Florida. 


On  the  long,  nerve  •  racking 
hikes  ...  or  manning  the  guns 
...  or  wounded  in  a  jungle  fox¬ 
hole  ...  or  coming  back  wearily 
from  hours  of  conflict  ...  or  sit¬ 
ting,  frankly  homesick,  in  a  oor- 
racks  or  canteen — fighting  men 
yearn,  with  utter  frankness,  toi 
"Mothering." 


The  Red  Cross  fills  this  func¬ 
tion  in  so  many  vital  ways. 
Rightly  called  "The  Greatest 
Mother  in  the  World,"  it  aids 
all  sufferers  alike — both  the  war¬ 
riors  and  the  victims  of  war.  It 
fears  no  danger  .  .  .  goes  any¬ 
where  at  any  urgent  hour,  with 
medicine,  clothing,  food  —  and 
creedless  prayer. 


When  a 
FELLER  Needs 
MOTHERING 


By  your  contributions — which 
provide  the  sinews  of  unbroken 
service — ^you  become  on  actual 
Member  of  this  historic  organ¬ 
ization.  Your  Red  Cross  insignia 
is  proud  recognition  of  Service. 


Fountain  of  Freedonis...a  Free  Press 

The  history  of  the  press,  since  its  development  five  centuries  ago,  has  been  a  history  of 
restraint.  It  is  natural  for  men  in  authority  to  resent  the  sting  of  criticism.  It  is  human  for 
them  to  be  ambitious,  and  to  seek  to  entrench  themselves.  Hence  rulers  often  avoid  criticism 
and  disagreement  by  stifling  it.  i  i  But  the  courageous  men  who  founded  this  new  nation 
sought  here  full  freedom  for  each  individual.  When  they  established  a  constitution,  aware 
of  the  human  frailty  even  of  rulers  elected  from  among  them,  their  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  “Congress  shall  make  no  law . . .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press. ...”  a  With  the  widespread  education  and  enlightenment  that  resulted,  the  people 
here  have  advanced  farther  toward  all  freedoms  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation.  The 
beacon  of  this  Western  World,  marks  for  all  nations  the  start  of  the  path  to  Freedoms: 

Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press.  Iwtnty-second  of  a  series  of  messages  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1100  TIMES  TOWBI  •  NEW  YOIK  •  42ND  STHEET  AND  UOADWAY 


Huebner  Reveals  New  Printing 
Tediniques  for  Post-War  Use 

Graphic  Ar+s  Inventor  Tells  of  Photo 
Type  Setting,  Electronic  Printing 


Responsibility  for  planning  the 
lexical  program  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
International  educational  com¬ 
mission  chairman. 

• 

WILLIAM  C.  HUEBNER,  noted 
graphic  arts  inventor  and  head 
ot  Huebner  Laboratories  in  New 
York,  delivered  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  recently  before  the  New 
York  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen. 


PRINTING  is  an  Art  and  a  Sci¬ 
ence.  No  part  of  it  is  really 
understood  unless  actual  prac¬ 
tice  and  per¬ 
formance  go 
hand  in  hand. 
A  good  crafts¬ 
man  works  hard 
for  long  years 
before  he  takes 
reasonable  and 
jiistified  pride  in 
the  performance 
of  good  work 
and  in  the  at- 
tainment  of 
quality  results 
W.  C.  Huebner  judged  by  ac¬ 
cepted  stand- 
ards  in  whatever  branch  of 
printing  the  craftsman  is  en¬ 
gaged  in. 

In  these  days  of  specialized 
work,  few  craftsmen  have  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  first  hand 
information  through  actual  work 
in  all  of  the  various  branches 
of  Printing.  Time  is  too  short, 
and  the  need  for  production  too 
great  to  permit  such  intensive 
application.  It  takes  a  lifetime 
of  effort  and  a  reasonable 
amoimt  of  freedom,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  cash  to  carry  through 
such  a  procedure. 

Saggtfhg  New  Sfepa 

Obviously,  a  brief  review  of 
the  present-day  practice  of 
printing  in  its  three  main 
branches  can  only  be  referred 
to  in  a  general  way  in  order  to 
clarify  the  reason  for  suggesting 
the  new  steps  which  ought  to  be 
applied  not  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period,  but  particular¬ 
ly  after  the  post-war  conversion 
to  peace-time  industry  has  been 
accomplished. 

We  read  daily  about  post-war 
plyming  in  all  lines  of  industry. 
While  it  is  true  that  conversion 
to  war  products  has  accelerated 
research  and  has  accomplished 
in  a  short  time  results  that  would 
have  taken  years  longer  without 


the  urgent  needs  set  up  by  war, 
we  should  also  remember  as 
practical  craftsmen,  that  post¬ 
war  planning  must  be  balanced 
by  post-war  performance. 

Conversion  to  peace-time  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  difficult  enough 
with  present  equipment  needing 
repairs,  rehabilitation  and  re¬ 
placement.  to  say  nothing  of 
capital  or  seed  money  ne^ed 
to  survive  the  conversion  pe¬ 
riod  without  the  disturbing  pros¬ 
pects  of  having  to  take  on  new 
or  revolutionary  developments. 

I  speak  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  practical  craftsman 
first,  as  a  little  business  man 
second,  and  as  a  conservative 
director  of  development  work  in 
my  own  laboratories,  that  worth 
while  improvements  in  printing 
can  be  introduced  only  by  prac¬ 
tical  performance  with  better 
quality  at  less  cost  after  con¬ 
clusive  demonstrations  in  com¬ 
mercially  going  plants.  It  is 
slow,  costly,  uphill  work,  re¬ 
sent^  by  many  workmen  ulti¬ 
mately  benefited  most.  That 
goes  for  union  and  non-union 
workmen.  It  is  a  phase  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  resist  what  seem¬ 
ingly,  and  if  only  temporarily, 
is  a  damn  nuisance,  a  disturb¬ 
ing  of  mental  habits  and  physi¬ 
cal  work  done  sub-consciously. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  the  Off¬ 
set  Press  and  the  original  photo 
image  press,  plates  were  in  the 
making.  It  has  taken  about  25 
years  for  the  Lithographic  In¬ 
dustry  to  convert  to  Offset  and 
forget  about  the  old  methods. 
Rotogravure  was  introduced 
over  30  years  ago.  It  has  grown, 
of  course,  but  nothing  compared 
to  the  growth  of  Offset.  When 
we  discuss  tonight  new  methods 
of  Ihrinting,  remember  that  it 
will  be  years  before  any  new 
method  can  replace  our  present- 
day  procedures,  no  matter  how 
successfully  they  are  applied  so 
there  cannot  be  unemployment 
due  to  new  methods  being  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Printing  Art. 
If  there  is  unemployment,  the 
basic  reason  will  be  due  to  the 
general  economic  condition  and 
not  to  job  displacement  by  new 
machinery  or  new  processes. 

Let’s  examine  the  facts  about 
new  things  in  Printing  and  the 
speed  with  which  they  are  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Take  our  newspapers 
today,  and  compare  them  with 
newspapers  of  30  years  ago.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  increased  speed  in  pro¬ 
duction,  we  do  not  have  better 
quality.  Rotogravure  tells  the 
same  story.  It  is  the  same  today 
as  it  was  30  years  ago.  Because 


these  processes  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  generally  for  various  reasons 
does  not  mean  they  are  here  to 
stay  unless  the  good  parts  in 
them  are  good  enough  to  siurvive 
and  augment  new  procedures. 

We  all  know  that  printers  in 
general,  ask  the  question — 
“What  is  the  printing  process  of 
the  future  going  to  be — Offset 
or  Gravure?  If  the  Letterpress 
Printers  were  satisfied  with  their 
methods,  they  would  not  ask  that 
question.  It  shows  they  are  dis¬ 
satisfied,  just  as  the  Offset  Print¬ 
er  is  dissatisfied,  and  the  Gra- 
viure  Printer  is  not  satisfied,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  he  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  ultimate  means  of  do¬ 
ing  fine  printing. 

Add»d  Cesfs 

For  instance,  the  Offset  Print¬ 
er  up  to  now  has  not  been  able 
to  print  books  economically  be¬ 
cause  of  the  added  cost  of  setting 
the  text  in  hot  metal,  pulling  im¬ 
pressions,  making  photo  plates, 
before  he  can  print  them  on  the 
Offset  Press.  We  saw  this  short¬ 
coming  30  years  ago  when  we 
produced  the  first  catalog  ever 
done  on  an  Offset  Press. 

Another  glaring  example  of 
that  short-coming  today  is  that 
a  trade  paper  issued  solely  in 
the  interest  of  Offset  Printing 
recently  gave  up  the  procedure 
of  printing  the  trade  paper  on 
the  Offset  Press  because  the  cost 
of  setting  the  text  matter,  and 
the  additional  cost  of  maficing 
photo  plates  left  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  profit  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  other  words,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  too  costly  and  the  trade 
paper  advocating  offset  is  again 
being  printed  letterpress. 

One  of  the  reasons  Rotogra¬ 
vure  has  not  been  used  more 
extensively  is  because  the  extra 
cost  of  doing  text  work  is  the 
same  as  it  is  in  Offset  and  the 
results  are  worse  because  the 
text  is  ragged  and  uneven,  the 
characters  are  butchered  by  the 
screen  on  selected  type  faces.  A 
variety  of  type  faces  are  not 
practical  when  printed  Roto- 
graviure  by  its  present  methods. 

Setting  type  on  hot  metal  type 
casting  machines  designed  for 
t}rx)ographic  printing  has  been  a 
great  help  to  typographic  print¬ 
ers.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  produce  Phototype  setting 
machines,  but  none  of  these 
lived  to  matiurity.  There  is  a 
definite  need  for  Phototextype 
production  of  films  from  which 
press  plates  can  be  made  quick¬ 
ly  and  with  superior  quality  for 
offset  printing.  Such  a  machine 
is  being  built  here  in  New  York 
and  will  soon  be  completed.  We 
will  let  results  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  various  functions 
have  been  tested  so  that  all  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  practical  Pho¬ 
totextype  Machine  Camera  can 
be  met  in  quality,  in  speed,  in 
all  varieties  of  type  faces,  and 
in  any  language,  including  quick 


accurate  corrections  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  fiinest  quality 
press  plates  to  be  printed  by  any 
needed  process. 

When  this  Phototextype  Ma¬ 
chine  Camera  is  ready  for  the 
market,  it  wiU  be  us^  at  first 
in  the  Offset  industry,  and  later 
on,  when  conditions  permit,  it 
will  be  applied  to  Relief  Print¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  useful  for  Gra¬ 
vure  when  the  screening  of  the 
text  is  omitted.  That  can  be 
done  when  the  new  methods  of 
printing  are  applied. 

The  procedures  in  reproducing 
color  work  will  change  after  the 
post-war  period.  Better  control 
of  color  rendition  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  speed  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  four  color  work  which 
will  be  in  more  demand  than 
ever.  Color  work  will  be  di¬ 
rectly  photo  composed  to  pre¬ 
determined  register  on  relief, 
gravure  and  photo  film  press 
plates.  We  fiUly  expect  to  see 
four-color  reproductions  made 
from  color  copy  or  direct  color 
photography  in  less  than  seven 
hours'  time  and  we  mean  high 
grade  color  reproduction. 


Need  for  4fl-F«rpese  freu 

And  so,  whatever  branch  of 
printing  is  examined,  shortcom¬ 
ings  will  be  found  which  ought 
to  be  remedied.  When  we  speak 
of  shortcomings  we  don’t  mean 
minutia  represented  by  so- 
called  corrective  processes.  We 
mean  fundamentsi  changes  that 
need  attention. 

For  instance,  we  do  not  need 
three  different  kinds  of  presses 
in  order  to  print  Relief,  Flat 
Plate  or  Graviure  Processes.  All 
processes  should  and  can  be 
printed  on  the  same  press.  That 
makes  for  economy  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Print  the  job  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  best  suited  for  its  purposes. 

We  should  eliminate  make- 
ready  time  which  is  another 
costly  procedure  in  printing  and 
will  have  no  place  in  future 
printing  production  methods 
comparable  to  direct  methods 
us^  in  other  lines  of  industry. 

The  limitations  of  paper  sur¬ 
faces  need  not  be  imposed  on 
any  method  of  printing  if  we 
will  make  the  needed  change. 

In  January,  1924,  we  were 
called  in  to  help  eliminate  off¬ 
setting  on  a  large  label  sheet 
being  printed  from  our  Photo 
Composed  Plates  on  an  Offset 
Press.  The  red  solids  were  off¬ 
setting  strongly  on  the  back  of 
sheets  after  they  hit  the  printed 
stack,  over  the  faces  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  sheets.  Lift-fanning 
the  corners,  disclosed  a  startling 
fact.  I  thought  I  saw  the  off¬ 
setting  strengthen  on  the  back 
of  the  sheet  during  this  look- 
see  lift  fanning  check-up.  The 
pressman  was  asked  if  he  noticed 
the  increase.  He  verified  it. 
Grounding  the  static,  reduced 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Paper  Reduces 
flassified  Type 

Brooldyn  Eagle  Goes 
To  9  Cok.  on  Page 

At  least  one  and  a  half  col¬ 
umns,  and  In  some  instances 
one  and  three-quarter  columns, 
of  advertising  have  been  added 
to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  classified 
page  with  the  adoption  on  March 
13  of  a  9-coIumn  makeup  and  a 
changeover  from  5Vfe-polnt  to  5- 
point  type,  it  was  stated  this 
week  by  Stephen  J.  Lambert, 
mechanical  superintendent. 

Now  using  a  10-pica  and  8- 
point  column  width  in  place  of 
the  old  12-pica  column,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  new  smaller 
type  permits  an  equal  amount 
ot  copy,  line  for  line,  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  column.  An  additional 
savuig  was  effected  by  the  use 
of  a  3-point  column  rule,  in 
place  of  the  old  4-point  rule. 

Display  Type  Ckasged 

In  both  cases,  the  body  type  is 
Linotype  Ionic.  Classified  dis¬ 
play  type  has  been  changed  from 
De  Vinne  Outline  to  Intertype 
Alternate  (Sothic  No.  1  with 
Vogue  Bold  Condensed.  Hie 
change  in  display  type  was  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
space.  It  is  not  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cut  of  the  proof 
page,  which  was  made  before  the 
new  display  type  was  adopted. 

In  cases  where  more  display 
ads  are  used,  somewhat  less 
white  space  is  gained,  but  in  all 
instances,  the  Slagle  says,  at  least 
m  columns  of  additional  space 
to  a  page  now  are  available. 

A  further  illustration  of  how 
marked  has  been  the  saving  was 
given  by  George  Bar^elme. 
classified  advertising  manager, 
who  pointed  out  that  five  pages 
of  ads  in  the  old  makeup  now 
can  be  set  in  four  pages  in  the 
Sunday  edition.  Approximately 
a  stick  more  of  type  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  by  each  column  as 
well,  affording  added  revenue — 
about  29%,  it  is  estimated. 

Although  the  Eagle  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  turn  down 
any  classified  advertising  when 
the  8-column  page  was  used,  Mr. 
Barthelme  said,  it  did  place  a 
limit  of  28  lines  on  single  ads. 
With  adoption  of  9  columns,  this 
restriction  was  lifted,  but  con¬ 
tinued  paper  cuts  and  continu^ 
demands  for  classified  space  may 
make  it  necessary  to  restore  the 
limitation  soon,  he  said. 

N*  Cowpfalafs 

No  complaints  have  come  from 
advertisers  regarding  the  use  of 
a  smaller  type  face,  Mr.  Lambert 
declared.  Hie  obvious  answer, 
he  indicated,  if  such  complaints 
should  arise,  would  be  that,  with 
more  space  available,  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  need  it,  are  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

Checkers  in  the  classified  de¬ 
partment,  said  Mr.  Barthelme. 
have  found  the  new  type  fully 
as  readable  as  the  old.  “Hiey 
read  these  ads  for  hours  every 
day,”  he  declared.  “If  the  type 
were  less  legible,  their  eyes 
would  soon  feel  it  Hiey  have 
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encountered  no  such  trouble, 
however.” 

Mr.  Barthelme  told  of  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  he  showed  the 
new  page,  on  the  first  day  it  was 
used,  to  a  man  who  measures  ad 
linage  for  a  leading  newspaper, 
asking  whether  he  could  see  any 
changes.  Hie  man  guessed  that 
possibly  the  heads  were  smaller, 
but  could  detect  no  other  change. 
He  noticed  neither  the  5-point 
type  nor  the  9-column  makeup. 

No  stereotyping  or  printing 
problems  were  met  when  the 
changeover  was  made.  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert  declared.  Hie  only  serious 
question  was  whether  the 
change  to  smaller  type  might  be 
too  radical  a  departure.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said,  the  success  of  the 
venture  has  proved  those  fears 
ungrounded. 

fa  tkm  Vaa 

Hie  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  one  of 
the  first  newspapers  to  adopt  the 
5-point  type,  possibly  the  first — 
although  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  determine  this  definitely.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Allen,  editor  of 
Linotype  News,  other  papers  are 
now  using  the  smaller  type  and 
shipments  to  still  others  are 
being  prepared.  In  addition,  he 
said,  numerous  newspapers  have 
been  considering  the  change  and 
it  is  probable  that  more  and 
more  of  them  will  adopt  it  in 
the  coming  months. 

Similar  conservation  measures, 
in  a  somewhat  modified  form, 
also  have  been  taken  by  many 
newspapers,  by  the  use  of  a  5V&- 
point  face  on  a  5-point  body. 
Hiis  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  shorter  descenders  on  the  let¬ 
ters  g,  j,  p,  q  and  y. 

ODT  Aids  Newsmen 

Washington,  April  6 — News¬ 
paper,  newsreel  and  radio  re¬ 
porters  will  be  given  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  certifi¬ 
cates  to  permit  their  occupancy 
of  special  sleeping  cars  rimning 
into  Chicago  for  the  political  na¬ 
tional  conventions.  They  will 
have  the  same  transportation 
privileges  as  delegates. 


H*r*  it  th«  ratult 
tha  Brooklyn  Eagle 
got  whan  a  full  8- 
columnt  page  of 
clattifiad  ads  in  S'/i- 
point  type  from  a 
rogvUr  edition  was 
mat  In  5-point  with 
9«oeliifnn  makeup. 


Duplex  Names  Slone 

Succeeds  G.  W.  Wafrous 

As  Vice-President 

Chicago.  April  5 — President 
Stone,  of  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company.  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  announces  the  recent 
resignation  of  George  W.  Wat- 
rous,  vice-president  and  generai 
manager  of  operations,  and  the 
election  yesterday  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Arthur  Stone,  long 
time  secretary  of  the  company, 
to  the  vice-presidency,  tidcing 
charge  of  Mr.  Watrous’s  duties  in 
that  office,  and  also  of  Ralph  W. 
Hotton  to  be  acting  general  man¬ 
ager  of  operations,  who  will  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  the  factory  end. 


Huebner  Reveals 
New  Techniques 

continued  from  page  45 


the  offsetting  .so  the  printing 
proceeded. 

Before  the  end  of  that  day,  I 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that 
statically  charged  surfaces  will 
definitely  attract  ink  across  an 
inch  or  more  of  gap. 

We  have  about  completed  in 
our  laboratories,  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  size  Press  on  which  we 
will  demonstrate  Relief,  Flat 
Plate  and  Gravure  on  inserts  to 
be  used  in  the  trade  papers  when 
we  are  ready  to  announce  the 
Process  officially.  When  the 
various  processes  have  been 
printed  on  this  Press,  I  will  in¬ 
vite  groups  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  to  my  laboratories  to 
witness  the  performance  of  the 
Press  and  to  show  other  devel¬ 
opments  in  practical  operation, 
such  as  the  Phototextype  Com¬ 
posing  Machine  Camera,  the 
One  Shot,  One  Plate,  Four  Color 
Camera  and  the  Processes  used 
in  the  making  of  the  various 
press  plates. 

We  are  not  promoting  any  of 
the  items  referred  to. 


Gives  Equipment  to 
Russo-Jewish  Press 

To  Be  Used  for  Yiddish 

Newspaper  in  Urals 

Philadelphia,  April  5 — In  a 
long  jump  from  the  peaceful  en¬ 
virons  of  America  to  the  Ural 
mountains  where  an  autono¬ 
mous  republic  called  BirobidjUa 
has  been  established  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Government,  printing  preat- 
es  that  for  years  turned  out  the 
editions  of  the  Jewish  World 
here  will  shortly  be  printing  a 
newspaper  for  the  Yiddish  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  new  state. 

It’s  a  story  featuring  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  a  man  for  the  people  of 
his  nativity  and  early  childhood 
Just  at  the  end  of  the  last  World 
War,  Samuel  Lipshutz  emigraM 
to  this  country  from  Russia  and 
got  a  job  as  a  compositor  on 
the  Jewish  World,  which  wu 
published  as  a  Yiddlsh-language 
daily  newspaper  at  Fifth  and 
Locust  Streets.  For  22  yean 
Lipshutz  worked  for  this  paper, 
until  he  went  into  business  for 
himself  in  1940. 

Two  years  later  the  World 
ceased  publication.  Lipshutx 
bought  most  of  the  mechanical 
equipment,  paid  rent  for  the 
building  and  kept  the  machiB- 
ery  in  good  condition,  thinking 
some  day  he  might  want  to  re¬ 
vive  the  old  World. 

Several  times  since  the  War 
Production  Board  restricted  the 
manufacture  of  presses  in  favor 
of  war  material,  the  former  com¬ 
positor  has  had  a  chance  to  sdl 
at  good  profit.  But  he  held  oa 

Not  long  ago  Professor  Solo¬ 
mon  Michoels  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Itzik  Feffer  toured  the 
U.  S.  as  representatives  of  So¬ 
viet  Jewry. 

When  Lipshutz  heard  of  their 
ambition  to  start  a  newspaper 
of  their  own  in  the  new  Ui^  re¬ 
public,  Lipshutz  offered  the  old 
World  equipment,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel — to  help  along  the 
good  cause. 

Lipshutz  announces  he  will 
make  a  further  gift  of  $3,000  in 
cash  toward  the  purchase  of 
additional  equipment  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  assurances  the  Soviet 
authorities  will  support  the  pub¬ 
lication. 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
leads,  slugs  rule  base 
of  the  highest  quality 

• 
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ANTIDOTE  FOR  "SUB  JUGUM 


Caesar  'S  legions  immortalized  the  Latin 
phrase  "Sub  Jugum"  ("imder  the  yoke")  when 
they  conquered  nation  after  nation  and 
quickly  made  them  subservient  to  old  Im¬ 
perial  Rome. 

Not  long  ago.  the  Axis  began  putting  the  old 
slogan  into  practice  again.  But  there  was  found 
an  antidote  —  certain  and  powerful.  Some  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  illustration 
above. 

Curiously  enough,  the  sample  antidote 


shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  yoke  — a  in»> 
chanical  yoke  which  lies  near  the  heart  of  sb 
anti-aircraft  gun  2md  helps  to  give  that  mag¬ 
nificent  piece  of  American  Ordnance  its  swift 
maneuverability  and  unfailing  accuracy. 

The  machining  of  this  yoke  requires  tha 
same  exacting  skill  as  the  manufacture  of 
printing  machinery.  This  continuity  of  ezpeil* 
ence  is  one  of  several  reeusons  you  can  feel 
assured  that  Hoe's  post-war  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  all  it  should  be. 


lAe  ^ 
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Post'War  Newspaper  to  Be 
Colorful  and  Easier  to  Read 

John  Park,  Tribune  Production  Manager, 
Tells  of  Likely  Mechanical  Improvements 


"Experiments  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  dyes  and  with  a 
chemical  ink  which  is  set  by 
atomic  action  when  it  contacts 
the  newsprint.  We’re  also  try¬ 
ing  three  other  t}rpes  of  inks 
that  would  be  new  for  newspa¬ 
pers:  (1)  pigment  precipitation 
by  evaporation,  (2)  a  hot  ink. 
set  by  cooling,  (3)  water  rather 
than  oil  solvents. 


• 

The  following  article  on  post* 
.war  improvements  likely  for 
I  American  newspapers  is  based 
/  on  an  interview  with  John  W. 
I  Park,  Chicago  Tribune  produc- 

('  Hon  manoger  and  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Mechonical 
^  Committee,  written  by  Hal 
Foust,  Tribune  reporter  who  is 
\  doing  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  post-war  outlook  for  indus- 
\try  and  business. 

• 


THE  phsrsical  quality  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  paper  is  to 


be  made  more 
better  to  inform 
and  to  guide  the 
public  through 
the  stress  of 
reconversion  to 
peace. 

The  improve¬ 
ments  also  will 
enhance  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  a  time 
when  all  indus¬ 
try  will  be 
struggling 
to  raise  the  gen- 


attractive,  the 


T.  W.  Park 


eral  standard  of  living,  to 
strengthen  the  general  economy 
so  it  can  bear  the  burdens  im¬ 
posed  by  the  war. 


“The  newspaper  plant  is  a 
factory  using  si^ial  equipment 
to  process  newsprint  and  ink,” 
said  Park,  reflecting  his  own 
specialty  in  the  publication  busi¬ 
ness.  “Awaiting  post-war  intro¬ 
duction  are  improvements  in  the 
equipment,  the  methods,  the  ink, 
and  possibly  the  newsprint. 

“Newsprint  color  printing, 
with  its  modem  methods  first 
introduced  by  the  Tribune  18 
years  ago,  will  be  further  re¬ 
fined  and  more  extensively  used 
throughout  the  paper,  with  col¬ 
ored  news  photographs  a  likely 
development.  After  the  war,  no 
first  class  newspaper  will  be 
without  color.  It  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  for  advertisements,  as  well 
as  for  the  news  columns. 


Ink  Mast  Dry  In  Intfant 

"The  main  printing  problem  is 
that  we  must  print  the  reverse 
side  of  a  sheet  a  tenth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  after  printing  the  first  side. 
The  ink  must  be  converted  from 
a  liquid  to  a  solid  in  the  bat  of 
an  eye. 

"To  meet  the  requirement  for 
speed,  newspapers  have  been  us¬ 
ing  an  oil  based  ink.  For  this 
ink,  the  paper  must  be  absorb¬ 
ent,  like  a  blotting  paper.  There 
is  room  for  improvement,  as  you 
can  tell  by  staining  your  finger 
tips  rubbing  them  on  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“The  ink  manufacturers  and 
a  few  of  the  more  progressive 
newspapers  are  experimenting 


in  war  time  with  different  type.s 
of  inks.  The  manufacturers  have 
made  improvements  to  meet  mil¬ 
itary  demands  for  labeling  that 
will  withstand  exposure  in  the 
arctic  and  in  the  tropics. 

"War  time  developments  of 
plastics  and  new  metal  alloys 
are  also  being  studied  for  adap¬ 
tation  to  newspaper  production. 
A  magnesium  alloy  might  dis¬ 
place  the  present  lead-tin-anti¬ 
mony  plates  on  a  press,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  weight  and  thereby  In¬ 
creasing  the  speed  of  printing. 
Plastics,  which  can  be  made 
with  a  wide  variety  of  character¬ 
istics,  are  sure  to  find  much  use 
in  a  newspaper,  probably  for 
the  molds  in  the  stereotyping 
operation,  probably  to  replace 
metal  in  the  engraving  room  by 
casting  an  etching  directly  from 
a  camera  film. 

Bnttnr  Ink  In  Frespecf 

"Linotype  and  press  manufac¬ 
turers,  now  making  guns  and 
other  arms,  also  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  improvements  on 
their  peace  time  product  which 
will  available  to  publishers 
when  peace  has  ended  war  time 
shortages  of  metals  and  labor. 
We’re  experimenting  in  our  own 
shop  with  several  innovations.” 

The  Chicago  Tribime  press 
rooms  have  a  record  for  inven¬ 
tions  that  have  aided  all  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  After  World 
War  I,  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick  devised  a  coupling  of  press 
units  to  attain  flexibility  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Park,  who  was  also  an 
artillery  officer  in  that  war,  has 
watched  and  contributed  to 
many  of  these  developments  in 
his  25  years  with  the  Tribune. 

“The  likelihood  of  a  better  ink 
is  probably  the  most  interesting 
development  from  the  viewpoint 
of  subscribers,”  said  Park.  “One 
invention  being  studied  would 
transfer  the  ink  from  the  plates 
to  the  paper  electrically,  with¬ 
out  a  physical  contact.  Elec¬ 
tronic  drying  processes  are  also 
being  studied. 


“We’ll  have  a  cleaner  print 
job,  easier  to  read  and  better 
looking  for  more  readers  and 
more  thorough  readers — an  aid 
to  public  enlightenment  and  to 
marketing  in  the  post-war 
years.” 

■ 

Printers  Return  to 
Corpus  ChrlstI  Plant 

Three-Day  Work  Stoppage 
At  Caller-Times 

Union  printers  returned  to 
work  on  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times  at  3:30  p. 
m.  March  31  after  having  been 
away  from  work  since  March 
28. 

As  the  work  stoppage  began 
officials  of  ’Typographical  Union 
No.  528  were  quot^  as  having 
said  the  union  executive  com¬ 
mittee  went  into  session  sched¬ 
uled  to  last  imtil  the  publishing 
company  paid  the  printers  ap¬ 
proximately  $10  more  per  week. 

’The  union’s  contract  with  the 
Corpus  Christi  papers  expires  in 
October.  During  the  absence  of 
the  union  printers  the  Caller, 
morning,  and  Times,  evening, 
appear^  in  abbreviated  form, 
including  a  page  one  engraved 
from  typewritten  text  except  for 
headlines. 

Wednesday  evening  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  8th  Regional 
War  Labor  Board  at  Dallas  had 
ordered  the  printers  to  return. 

’The  Caller  said  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  that  Joseph  S.  Myers,  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  U.  S.  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service  who  had  gone  to 
Corpus  Christi,  had  announced 
the  service  would  use  its  offices 
to  settle  any  differences  between 
publishers  and  the  union.  Con¬ 
way  C.  Craig,  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Texas  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association,  is 
publisher  of  the  Caller-Times. 


CHARACTER 

Quality  and  Character  are  synonymous.  For  over 
140  years  Johnson’s  Consistent  Quality  newsprint 
inks  have  had  a  distinct  character — They  are  always 
uniformly  good. 

Good  Inks  since  1804 


TENTH  a  4.0MBAN0  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Buys  Properiy  for 
Posl-War  Use 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Plans  Future  Development 

The  Press  Company,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y. )  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  announced 
March  31  the  purchase  of  six 
parcels  ot  property  adjoining  its 
Beaver  Street  plant.  The  par 
cels  acquired  are  at  26  Beaver 
Street  and  26-32  Green  Street. 

A.  J.  McDonald,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  purchase  is 
“linked  with  our  post-war  de¬ 
velopment  plans.” 

The  present  site  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  includes  the 
reputed  birthplace  of  Bret  Harte 
poet  and  Western  story  writer 
’The  purchased  property  once 
was  part  of  the  holdings  of  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  merchant  and 
founder  of  the  family  that  in¬ 
cluded  William  James,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  Henry  James,  novel¬ 
ist-essayist. 

50  Years  with  Linolype 

Many  a  printer  or  publisher 
needing  Linotypes  or  parts  in 
a  hurry,  and  getting  them  that 
way,  has  felt  indebted  to  R.  D. 
Simons  of  Brooklyn,  who  has 
roimded  out  50  years  at  Linotype 
headquarters.  He  joined  the 
Linotype  organization  January 
29,  1894,  as  office  boy.  Later  he 
transferred  to  the  traffic  divi¬ 
sion,  which  he  has  headed  more 
than  30  years. 


WILKES 

TYPE  METAL 


A  Product  of 
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tour  service 


Bpx«S: 

Flot  Stereotype  Costin9 

Brushes: 

American  Plate 

Benzine 

ly» 

Smith  Safety  Fountain 
Chases: 

Folk)  and  Quarto  (Flat  Bed) 
Gross>Duptex-Coxotype  (Flat  Bed) 
Full  Page,  Tabloid  and  Special 
Newspaper 
Furnoces:  Metal 
Ink:  Cleerproof 
Knives:  Paper  Cutter 
Lodies 

leods  and  Slugs:  ATF  Durotin 
Moilers:  Wing 
Melds  (Ingot) 

Rule:  ATF  Metal,  Brass 
Saws:  ATF  Composing  Reom 
Skimmers 

Spoces  and  Quods: 

ATF  Foundry  Cost 
Tope:  Preu  ond  Folder 
Type:  ATF  Foundry  Cost 


H.  t.  Reusa  Company 

Bond  Sows 
Composing  Sticks 
Hond  Mitering  Mochlnes 
Leod  and  Rule  Cutters 
Newspoper  Boses 
Newspaper  Files 
Power  Miterers 
Slug  Clippers 

Type  Gauges  ond  Measures 
Type  Mortiser 

Slereetyp#  Iguipment  Cempcuiy 
Humidors  ond  Storage  Boxes 
Mot  Scorchers 
Mot  AAolding  Presses 
Stereotypers  (Combinotion  Casting 
Boxes) 

Vondercook  &  Sons 
Proof  Presses 

For  nowspapor  plant* 

ATF  also  soils: 

Benzine  Cons: 

ATF  Success 
Justrite 
Peerless 
Blodes: 

Composing  Room  Sow 


Golleys  Steel 
Golley  Transfer  Trucks 
Imposing  Tobies 
Machinist's  Unit  Work  Benches 
Magazine  Storage  Coblnets 
Make-Up  Trucks  (Turtles) 

Metol  Trucks  (Woste) 

Mold  and  Matrix  Cobinets 
Poge  Moke-Up  Table 
Proof  Reoders'  Desks 
Spacing  Materials  Cabinets 
Steel  Galleys 
Strip  Materials  Cabinets 
Type  Cabinets 
Wood  Quoins 
Wood  Reglet  ond  Furniture 
Wood  Type 


Chollonge  Mochinory  Company 
Golley  Cabinets 
Galleys  —  Steel 
HI-SPEED  Quoins 
Imposing  Tables 
Labor-Saving  Iron  Furniture 
Lee  Two-Revolution  Cylinder  Presses 
Newspoper  Bases 
Paper  Cutters  —  Lever  and  Power 
Portable  Reuters 
Proof  Presses 
Steel  Golleys 

Tka  Chandlar  A  Prico  Company 
Paper  Cutters  —  Lever  ond  Power 
Platen  Job  Presses 

Homilfon  Manufacturing  Company 
Ad  Dumping  Tables 
Ad  Storage  Tobies 
Assembling  Tobies 
Correcting  Tables 
Cut  Storoge  Cabinets 
Electric  Page  Storage  Cabinets 
Editorial  Desks 
Foremen's  Desks 
Galley  Cabinets 


Miiwaukoo  Saw  Trimmer 
Company 

C  &  G  Reuters 

C  &  G  Composing  Room  Sows 
C  &  G  Jig  Sows 
C  &  G  Type  High  Mc^hines 


J.  A.  Richard*  Company 
Composing  Room  Sows 
Stereotype  Sews 
Flot  ond  Curved  Plote  Routers 


Rely  on  these  friendly  AT  F  Branches i 
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Chicago  Sun  Changes  Bdiforial  Page 

Abova  laft  i>  shown  tha  naw  format  of  tha  Chicago  Sun's  aditorial  paga,  starting  March  6.  Tha  laad  aditorial,  in 
two>column  maasura  ovar  thraa  columns  of  12  ams  aach,  occupias  tha  top  position  on  tha  laft-hand  sida  of  tha 
paga.  Tha  masthaad  on  tha  aditorial  paga  now  is  carriad  across  tha  top  of  tha  paga.  Right  is  shown  tha  Chicago 
Sun's  former  aditorial  paga  format,  following  tha  convantional  style  of  makeup  with  tha  masthaad  at  tha  top  of 
tha  left-hand  column.  Tha  change  was  made  just  prior  to  a  discussion  of  aditorial  paga  makeup  in  Equipment 

Raviaw,  March  1 1 ,  by  Gilbert  Farrar. 


9(SeaJ. 

SYNTHETIC 

NEWSPAPEII 

ROEEERS 

Softest,  most  uniform  synththc 
newspaper  rollers  on  the 
market  today 

e  Successfully  used  for 
years 

•  Require  fewer  regrinds 

•  No  resetting 

•  Remain  softer  them  anf 
rubber  newspaper  rodnr 

Writ*  today  for  full  iuformoHoa 


llVh 

Gilcogo  • 

Imtg  litand  Oy  1 

IlllNOIS 

NEW  YOU 
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Chicago  Sun  Names 
Mechanical  Supf. 

Leslie  Griner  of  Youngstown 
Vindicator  Appointed 
CmcACO.  April  3 — Appoint* 
ment  of  Leslie  J.  Griner,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Youngttown  (O.) 
Vindicator,  as 
(Thtcago  Sun  me¬ 
chanical  super¬ 
intendent  effec¬ 
tive  April  10, 
was  announced 
here  today. 

M  r .  Griner 
will  serve  as 
liaison  man  be¬ 
tween  the  Sun 
and  the  Chicago 
Daily  Newt  me¬ 
chanical  depart¬ 
ment  heads  un-  Laslia  Grinar 
der  contract 
arrangements  providing  for  the 

glinting  of  the  morning  Sun 
y  the  Daily  News.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  marks  the  first  time  the 
Sun  has  had  a-meehanical  su¬ 
perintendent  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshall  Field  paper 
in  the  CHiicago  morning  field. 

Mr.  Griner's  appointment  fol¬ 
lows  the  recent  announcement 
by  Mr.  Field  of  the  purchase 
of  property  on  which  to  erect  a 
new  Chicago  Sun  Building  in 
the  post-war  era.  (See  Editor  & 
PuBusHXR  for  Feb.  12,  page  65.) 
Announcement  in  the  Vindica¬ 
tor  of  Mr.  Griner’s  appointment 


stated  he  would  "supervise  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  publishing 
plant.” 

Only  39  years  old,  Griner  will 
become  one  of  the  youngest  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  occupy  such  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  on  a  larger 
American  newspaper.  He  will 
move  his  family  to  Chicago. 

Griner  has  virtually  "grown 
up”  with  the  Vindicator.  Bom 
in  Youngstown,  March  5,  1905, 
he  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  19-year-old  apprentice  in 
the  stereotyping  department  in 
the  old  Vindicator  building 
basement.  Within  seven  years 
— not  long  after  he  finished  his 
apprenticeship — he  was  made  a 
foreman  of  the  department. 

In  1936,  he  became  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Vin¬ 
dicator,  and  when  the  Vindicator 
acquired  the  Telegram,  he  had 
charge  of  remodeling  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  publishing  plant,  and 
selecting  the  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment. 

Griner  and  A1  Chagnot.  Vindi¬ 
cator  electrician,  devised  a  new 
type  of  plate  stop  that  made  pos¬ 
sible  cutting  the  ends  of  the 
stereotype  plates  to  one-thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch  accuracy. 
That  solved  the  problem  of  reg¬ 
ister  in  color  printing,  saving 
much  band  work  and  printing 
delays. 

They  patented  the  idea,  sold  it 
to  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machin¬ 
ery  Co. 

Four  years  ago  Griner  was 
named  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  mechanical  committee. 

When  the  WFMJ  building  was 


erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Vindicator  building,  Griner  was 
picked  to  supervise  its  construc¬ 
tion  as  a  personal  representa¬ 
tive  of  William  F.  Maag,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Vindicator 
and  owner  of  the  new  station. 

Randolph  Leads  In 
ITU  President  Rate 

Has  Mora  Local  Endorta- 
mants  Than  Qauda  Bakar 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  31 
— Final  tabulation  on  endorse¬ 
ments  of  local  unions  received 
at  International  Typographical 
Union  headquarters  here  showed 
Woodruff  Randolph,  secretary  of 
the  ITU,  leading  two  other  can¬ 
didates  for  president. 

The  tabulation  gave  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  323  local  union  indorse¬ 
ments  to  166  for  Claude  M. 
Baker  of  San  Francisco,  C&l., 
now  president,  and  93  for  Harry 
A.  Miller  of  Dayton,  O. 

The  election  will  be  held  May 
17. 

Laws  of  the  ITU  provide  that 
all  candidates  must  receive  in¬ 
dorsements  of  local  unions  in 
order  to  qualify. 

Larry  Taylor  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
candidate  for  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  received  435  indorsements, 
and  Clarence  J.  Desper  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  incumbent,  received 
232. 

Elmer  Brown  of  New  York  led 
a  field  of  three  candidates  for 


second  vice-president.  R*  ^ 
ceived  309  endorsements.  T  A 
Holland  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in. 
cumbent,  received  269,  and  on. 
ver  Walton  of  Spokane,  WaA 
received  73. 

Jack  Gill  of  Cleveland,  caodi. 
date  for  secretary-treasurer,  te 
ceived  355  indorsements  a>»in^ 
140  for  William  Ward  of^ 
York  and  95  for  William  H.  Hl^ 
ris  of  Detroit. 

It  also  was  announced  thli 
week  that  the  executive  council 
of  the  ITU  has  ordered  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  referendum  vote  « 
May  17  the  question  of  retfflli. 
ation  with  the  American  Fedir 
ation  of  Labor.  The  action  w« 
taken  on  petition  of  129  1^ 
unions. 

“It  has  also  been  ordend 
printed  on  the  ballot  as  a  nit- 
ter  of  information  the  action  of 
the  1944  AFL  convention  guip 
anteeing  complete  autonomy  d 
the  ITU  as  previously  agnid 
upon  by  committees  represMt- 
ing  both  bodies  in  Februaiy 
1941,"  Mr.  Randolph  said  in  i 
statement  announcing  the  vote 

The  ITU  was  suspended  by  the 
AFL  in  1939.  A  few  months  a|o 
the  ITU  voted  on  the  quMtion  d 
re-amliation  and  the  propod- 
tion  was  defeated  by  1,2^  votm 

Leases  Weekly 

P.  D.  Matthews,  a  member  o( 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Joumal't  me¬ 
chanical  department  since  lUi, 
has  leased  the  Douglas  Cossty 
Sentinel  at  Douglasville,  Ga, 
and  has  taken  over  as  editor 
and  publisher. 
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Entire  Edition  of  French  Daiiy  Paper 


This  it  the  front  and  back  of  the  tingle  theaf  March  22  istua  of  La  Petit  Parisian.  In  spite  of  its  9%"  i  15^*' 
type  page  tha  French  have  found  room  to  pack  in  a  cross  word  puzzia,  a  gossip  column,  sports  storias  and  a  radio 
lilting.  The  type  is  siz-point  solid.  Ovarall  sheet  size  is  17"  z  ll*/2"«  This  paper  was  given  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  Ralph  Heinzan,  United  Press  correspondent,  who  recently  returned  from  Germany  on  tha  Gripsholm. 
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Annual  Report 

■  were  paid,  € 

Neal  Dow  Becker  Reports  making  the 
1431,000  Net  IncomT 

Operations  of  Intertype  Cor*  In  Decemb 
poration.  New  York,  for  the  year  PoraMon  Paw 
1943  resulted  in  net  income  of 
$431,094.45,  after  providing  for  “^ntmres,  thi 
depreciation,  taxes  and  other 
charges,  except  for  adjustments.  , 

if  any,  which  may  result  from 
renegotiation  of  war  contracts 
completed  during  the  year.  After  st^ments  as 
deducting  $113,000  of  adjust-  the  repor 
ments  largely  applicable  to  other  ant  auditors  a 
years,  the  remaining  profit  of  j.,  _ 

$318,094.45  (equivalent  to  $1.43  RjnO  Pofl 
per  share  of  common  capital  •  wa| 

stock  outstanding)  was  trans-  .,  ,,,^ 

(erred  to  earned  surplus,  ac-  Bi.'irifi 

cording  to  the  28th  annual  re- 
port  by  Neal  Dow  Becker. 
president. 

"Net  income  for  the  year  1942  / 

was  $331,995.90,  after  renegotl-  i\  \\i  . 
ation  adjustments;  and  for  the  \ii\  yg 

year  1941  was  $465,003.26.  Out  Wf\  V  \W 
of  such  earnings  for  the  years  H  \  V  IT 
1942  and  1941,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors  authorized  the  setting 
aside  of  special  reserves  in  the  * 
amount  of  $100,000  in  each  year 
to  provide  for  abnormal  future 
losws,”  Mr.  Becker  reported. 

“Net  income  for  the  year  1942 
was  reduced  by  $38,000  as  a  re 
suit  of  renegotiation  of  war  con 
tracts  under  provisions  of  the 


amended.  The  effect,  if  any.  of 
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pending  renegotiation  proceed¬ 
ings  for  the  year  1943  upon  the 
accompanying  financial  state¬ 
ments  cannot  presently  be  indi¬ 
cated. 

“Diuring  1943  four  dividends 
were  paid,  each  of  25  cents, 
making  the  disbursements  to 
stockholders  for  the  year  $1.00 
a  share  or  $221,740. 

"In  December  of  1943  the  Cor¬ 
poration  paid  $120,000  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  Sinking  Fimd  De¬ 
bentures,  thus  anticipating  a 
payment  due  in  June  of  1944. 
This  leaves  the  Corporation’s 
fimded  debt  at  $460,0()0. 

“The  Corporation’s  financial 
statements  as  of  Dec.  31,  1943, 
and  the  report  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  auditors  are  presented  here. 


Operations  of  foreign  subsidi¬ 
aries  are  not  included. 

‘"The  provision  for  Federal 
taxes  in  1943  was  $565,500  or 
$2.55  a  share. 

‘"rhe  energies  of  our  organi¬ 
zation  were  devoted  in  1943  al¬ 
most  wholly  to  production  in 
connection  with  the  war  effort. 
’The  presentation  of  the  Army- 
Navy  E  pennant  and  of  the  E 
pins  for  the  employes  was  held 
on  Oct.  14,  1943,  with  suitable 
ceremonies. 

“During  this  distressing  period 
we  are  content  to  fix  our  prices 
for  war  production  on  a  modest 
basis  and  to  accept  burdensome 
taxes  with  equanimity— all  to 
the  end  that  we  may  make  our 
full  contribution.’’ 


Give  Peiplesed  Merchants  This 
....  1).;:^  One  Censointion 


•  Store  managements  have  their  ir¬ 
ritations  these  days,  with  plenty  of 
buyers  but  a  shortage  of  goods — 
much  to  say  in  print  but  space  al¬ 
lotments  held  down  by  Ae  lack  of 
paper.  ...  So  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
make  ad  production  so  good  that  it 
brings  a  smile  of  appreciation.  .  .  . 
Certified  Mats  help. 


MERCURY 

newspaper  rollers 


To  produco  a  woll* 
boloncod  nowipopor 
roller  It  no  small 
onoinooring  fool. 
Nol  only  metl  it  bo 
abtoluloly  concon- 
trie  ond  unvarying  in 
dlomolor  — but  in 
addition,  tho  dontily 
of  moloriolt  utod 
must  bo  chomicolly 
uniform.  A  rollor 
vrtiich  is  softor  or 
hordor  in  tomo 
plocot  than  in  otfc* 
ors,  or  whoso  core 
is  hoovior  at  ono 
ond  ttion  tho  other, 
it  out  of  bolonco 
and  wiil  vibrato.  Wo 
ore  otpociolly  prood 
of  tho  craftsmen  and 
tochnicioiu,  there* 
fore,  who  hovo 
achieved  tho  mog* 
nificont  balance  ol 
Mercury  Synthetic 
Rubber  Newspaper 
Rollers. 


RHPID  ROllER  CO 

PcBerol  at  26tti  D.  M.  Baa^a^* 

Chica9a,  lllinoit 


FIG.  1 

Typ*  ol  Wal«i  Valve 
uaed  on  most  Automatic 
Autoplates. 


r  AUTOMATIC 
AUTOPLATES 
AND  AUTOSHATEBS 


Often,  we  find  that  complete  new  water 
valves  ore  ordered  —  when  only  J  or  2 
worn  parts  actually  need  replacement. 

Users  of  Wood  equipment  can  help  con¬ 
serve  critical  material  —  and  at  the  same 
time  lessen  their  own  replacement  and 
installation  costs  —  by  simply  ordering  the 
particular  ports  required. 

These  diagrams  identify  the  various 
valve  parts  by  number.  If  you  will  use  this 
number  system  when  ordering,  it  will  help 
us  ship  needed  parts  promptly,  from  stock. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Plsiafisld,  Nsw  Jsissy 

nucunvB  omcES;  soi  nriH  avenue 

Nsw  York  IT,  N.  T. 
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Fisher  Dissects 
U.  S.  Columnists 

Philadelphia  Record  Columnist  Takes 
Them  Apart  in  His  Intimate  Book 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA,  April  6  — 

Among  journalistic  associates, 
the  late  Albert  Valentine  Fisher 
was  generally 
regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  in¬ 
defatigable  dig¬ 
gers  for  factual 
i  n  f  o  r  m  a  t  ion 
ever  developed 
out  of  the  thor- 
ough -  going 
training  school 
of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  news¬ 
room. 

Crime  was 
“Al’s”  long  suit, 
and  being  as  independent  as  he 
was  resourceful,  Fisher  often 
conducted  his  own  investiga¬ 
tions,  thus  many  times  abetting 
the  cause  of  justice  in  successful 
solution  of  bafSing  mystery  thril¬ 
lers. 

"Like  father,  like  son”  fits  the 
case  of  Albert’s  offspring, 
Charles  Eugene  Fisher,  in  whose 
genes  seemingly  was  transmitted 
not  only  a  natural  affinity  for 
printers'  ink,  but  also  a  Hair  for 
investigatorial  activities. 


Breaking  in  as  a  kid  reporter 
at  the  age  of  17,  Charlie  two 
years  later  was  covering  the 
Hall-Mills  murder  mystery,  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  Lindbergh 
kidnaping  case,  where  he  cov¬ 
ered  himself  with  glory  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  words  a  day  for 
weeks  on  end. 

The  world  might  have  had  an¬ 
other  journalistic  Sherlock 
Holmes  tyi>e  save  for  the  rare 
intervention  of  the  fates  that 
turned  the  young  newspaperman 
into  a  columnist. 

Independent  as  his  dad,  Fisher, 
disliking  the  suggestion  of  nepo¬ 
tism,  declined  to  seek  a  job  with 
the  Bulletin,  where  his  father 
had  long  served.  Instead  Charlie 
went  down  to  the  Bulletin’s  then 
leading  rival,  the  now  defunct 
Evening  Ledger,  and  got  himself 
a  job  as  a  district  reporter. 


Starts  Daily  Column 

Eventually,  the  Bulletin  beck¬ 
oned  to  Charlie  and  he  took  a 
desk  in  the  same  local  room 
where  his  father  had  labored  so 
long  in  a  distinguished  career. 
But  when  Albert  Fisher  died  a 
decade  ago  and  the  Record  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation,  Charlie’s 
^irit  of  independence  reasserted 
itself  and  he  was  off  in  quest  of 
new  worlds  to  conquer. 

One  day,  six  years  ago,  while 
seated  at  his  reportorial  desk, 
Charlie  looked  up  to  see  pub¬ 
lisher  J.  David  Stern  standing 
by  his  side. 

“Starting  tomorrow,”  said 
Stern,  “you  will  write  a  daily 
column  for  the  Record.” 

That’s  how  Charles  Fisher  be¬ 
came  a  newspaper  columnist — 
the  job  was  wished  on  him.  He 
had  never  entertained  an  ambi¬ 


tion  to  become  a  contributor  to 
what  he  calls  “The  Brains  Page”; 
in  fact,  he  tells  you  he  thinks  the 
modern  newspaper  columnist  is 
taken  much  too  seriously  by  the 
public. 

Orthodox  by  birth  and  train¬ 
ing,  Fisher  accepted  the  new  as¬ 
signment  as  his  job,  and  ever 
since  has  given  it  his  best,  hav¬ 
ing  delivered  nearly  19,000 
daily  stints,  running  close  to 
1,500,000  words,  in  six  years, 
without  having  missed  an  edi¬ 
tion  or  an  issue,  save  when  on 
vacations. 

Most  newspapermen  dream  of 
eventually  writing  a  book. 
Fisher  got  his  chance  while  still 
in  his  20’s  when,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Betty  Read,  now  Mrs. 
Franklin  Faust  Snyder,  he  wrote 
two  successful  mystery  novels 
under  the  pen  name  of  Timothy 
Knox. 

A  year  ago  he  wrote  the  text 
for  “According  to  Doyle,”  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  outstanding  car¬ 
toons  of  Record  cartoonist  Jerry 
Doyle. 

’The  book  made  a  hit  and  sold 
a  lot  of  copies.  William  Soskin, 
former  literary  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  thought  so 
well  of  Fisher’s  work  that  a  few 
months  ago  he  called  in  the 
Philadelphia  coliunnist  and  asked 
him  to  write  a  book  about  news¬ 
paper  columnists. 

Soskin  said  he  thought  such  a 
volume,  while  appealing  “shop 
talk”  for  the  Fourth  Estate, 
would  serve  a  wider  purpose  in 
acquainting  the  public  with  the 
background  and  personalities  of 
the  day-by-day  commentators. 

The  idea  didn’t  appeal  to 
Charlie  Fisher.  With  becoming 
modesty,  he  pleaded  his  own  in¬ 
adequacy.  Eventually  won  over 
to  the  idea,  he  set  himself  with 
characteristic  Fisher  zeal  to  the 
new  line  of  investigation — root¬ 
ing  out  the  little  known  life  stor¬ 
ies  of  America’s  leading  column¬ 
ists. 

And  that’s  how  he  came  to 
write  “The  Columnists — A  Sur¬ 
gical  Survey”  (Howell  Soskin, 
$2.50). 

The  Philadelphian  (he’s  still 
young  enough  to  be  within  draft 
age  awaiting  call  to  military  ser¬ 
vice)  has  vindicated  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  publishers — and 
lived  up  to  the  reputation  of  his 
father — in  having  conducted  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  newspaper  columnists. 

For  six  straight  weeks,  he  lab¬ 
ored  10  hours  a  day  in  investiga¬ 
tion  of  his  “Brains  Page”  col¬ 
leagues,  in  addition  to  writing 
his  own  daily  column. 

The  net  result  is  a  series  of 
beguiling  profiles,  a  Who’s  Who 
including  everybody  from  Peg- 
ler,  Winchell  and  Dorothy 
Thompson  to  less  illustrious 
lights  and  the  military  strate¬ 
gists. 


Fisher’s  flair  for  investigation 
is  evidenced  by  his  inclusion  of 
the  very  latest  syndicate  figures 
showing  how  many  newspapers 
carry  the  various  columnists  and 
their  total  audience  in  circula¬ 
tion  figures. 

At  the  last  moment  Fisher  re¬ 
wrote  his  lead  on  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per  to  include  the  ill-fated  writ¬ 
er’s  death  in  the  Pacific. 

Laymen  find  the  book  interest¬ 
ing  because  it  paints  close-up 
portraits  of  their  favorite  com¬ 
mentators,  complete  with  fac¬ 
tual  biographical  material  and 
sprinkled  with  snappy  anecdotes. 

The  volume  is  said  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  grouping  all  of 
the  colunmists  between  two 
covers.  Historically,  Fisher 
traces  the  evolution  of  the  col¬ 
umnists  from  the  Colonial 
pamphleteers  to  Eugene  Field’s 
“Sharps  and  Flats”  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  Burt  Les- 
ton  Taylor’s  “Lin  O’  Type  or 
Two”  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
thence  down  through  the  list  of 
today’s  star  performers. 

Fisher’s  commission  required 
him  to  go  further  than  a  mere 
“puff  job”:  He  had  to  take  the 
surgeon’s  scalpel  and  dig  into  his 
"patients,”  the  general  idea  be¬ 
ing  to  take  the  columnists  apart 
to  see  what  they  are  made  of 
and  how  they  tick.  This  Fisher 
has  done  in  forthright  manner, 
yet  without  any  wholesale 
“blood-letting.” 

Much  in  the  same  way  that 
John  Bunyan  in  “Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress”  delivered  his  characteriza¬ 
tions  by  cryptic  titles,  such  as 
“Worldly  Wise  Man,”  Fisher 
labels  his  colleagues. 

Thus,  Dorothy  Thompson  is  a 
“mental  welterweight”  who  ac¬ 
quits  herself  in  the  “pontifical 
manner”;  Walter  Lippmann  a 
“lecturer”  suffering  from  “a 
philosophic  discontent”;  Pegler 
a  peddler  of  “venom”  who  is  “re¬ 
sourceful  at  invective.”  Major 
George  Fielding  Eliot  is  a  “na- 
tiural  bom  guesser.” 

Pearson  and  Allen  are  “the 
most  successful  joiurnalistic  team 
since  Addison  and  Steele.”  Mark 
Sullivan  is  “the  grand  old  man 
of  conservative  journalism.” 
Frank  R.  Kent  is  “the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  of  the  ax-men”;  Raymond 
Clapper  “a  sober  and  practical 
man  who  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
tenancy  of  an  ivory  tower,”  and 
Paul  Mallon  a  writer  who,  “given 
a  shade  less  restraint  or  per¬ 
haps  only  a  little  greater  talent 
for  expression  might  have  be¬ 
come  as  celebrated  a  scold  as 
Pegler.” 

Winchell’s  column  suggests  “a 
continuous  vaudeville  entertain¬ 
ment  in  progress  on  a  rubber¬ 
neck  bus — enroute  to  a  peep- 
show,”  while  Ernie  Pyle  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  “feature  writer”  and 
the  only  columnist  “who  has 
ever  been  prayed  over  with  any 
degree  of  enthusiasm.” 

The  Reason  for  Colunmists 

In  accounting  for  what  he 
styles  the  present  “Golden  Age 
of  the  Columnists,”  the  author 
holds  modern  newspapers  re¬ 
sponsible  through  their  “deadly 
uniformity.”  They  have  lost 
their  “personal  distinction,”  he 
charges;  their  editorial  pages 
have  become  “emasculated”;  all 
of  them,  in  an  era  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  syndication  and  “scientific 


sterilization,”  having  fallen  into 
“identical  designs  of  brisk  and 
chilly  impersonality.” 

“This  wholesome  and  dismal 
sterility,”  he  maintains,  “sup¬ 
plied  the  vehicle  into  which  the 
unpredictable  cultures  of  col- 
umning  were  introduced.” 

Yet  newspaper  columning,  he 
insists,  is  a  precarious  existence. 
“In  a  sense  he  (the  columnist) 
is  irresponsible,”  says  Fisher. 
“No  newspaper  stands  or  falls  by 
his  words.  In  him,  as  it  turns 
out,  the  newspapers  have  found 
a  method  of  restoring  their  lost 
personal  fire  without  possibly 
awkward  aftermaths.  'They  can 
disclaim  responsibility  for  his 
ideas  or,  in  a  crisis,  announce 
they  have  dropped  his  articles.” 

’This,  says  the  author,  makes 
newspaper  columning  “the  most 
lonely  trade  on  earth”  for  a  man 
who  must  live  “by  grace  of  his 
brains,  his  style,  and  his  wit.” 

Fisher  evidently,  with  all  his 
fearlessness,  realizes  the  preca¬ 
rious  state  in  which  he  himself 
lives.  He  is  presently  employed 
by  an  ardent  New  Deal  defender, 
the  very  pro-administration  Rec¬ 
ord. 

It  might  be  for  this  reason  the 
author  has  omitted  any  and  all 
delineation  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  and  discuss^  of  the 
current  crop  of  columnists,  any 
mention  of  whom  would  have 
stirred  immediate  widespread 
reader  interest— Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt. 

Otherwise,  Charlie  Fisher  has 
acquitted  himself  in  Star  Re¬ 
porter  style  of  his  assignment — 
to  tell  us  all  he  can  about  the 
private  lives  of  the  columnists, 
a  veritable  “Five  Little  Peppers 
and  How  They  Grew.” 


IPA  Meet  April  21-22 

A  program  of  open  discussions 
of  wartime  problems  of  the  press 
will  characterize  the  annual 
spring  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  to  be  held 
April  21  and  22  in  the  Leland 
Hotel,  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  announcement  of 
President  Roy  Clippinger,  Carmi 
Democrat-T  r  i  b  u  n  e .  Secretary 
R.  R.  Barlow,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  is  in  charge  of  arranging 
the  program. 


A ustratia 


•  Tit*  only  jountal  giving  Ml* 
now*  of  advortiMn,  advorti*- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
eommarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaalnad. 

It  you  ar*  planning  tala*  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ar*  tntarastnd  in 
th*M  tarritorias  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

NMItbad  ManWdy 

SabacrtpHoa  rat*  $IJS  par  yaar 
past  fraa 


Warmiek  Bldg,,  Hmmilton  St,,  Sydmey 
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PROMOTION 

In  Defense  of 
Worthy  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

“I'VE  been  reading  your  promo* 

tion  column  for  a  long  time,” 
be  said  to  me,  “and  somehow  it 
reminds  me  of  one  of  the  stories 
about  Paul  Bunyan  and  his  blue 
ox.  Babe.” 

"Yes?”  we  replied  coldly.  Up 
until  that  moment  we  had  al* 
ways  considered  him  a  friend. 

Undaunted,  our  erstwhile  pal 
continued,  “It’s  the  one  about 
the  hard,  cold  Winter  when  Paul 
was  hard  pressed  to  find  enough 
feed  for  ^be.  He  didn’t  know 
how  to  keep  the  ox  from  starv* 
ing  until,  finally,  he  had  a  bril¬ 
liant  idea.  He  rigged  up  a  pair 
of  green  spectades  and  tied 
them  over  Babe’s  eyes.  There* 
after  the  giant  ox  grazed  con¬ 
tentedly  all  Winter  on  the  snow.” 

Very  funny,  but  had  he  ever 
once  seen  us  eat  snow? 

A  Compliment 

“No,  that’s  not  the  point  It’s 
only  that  the  tone  of  your  col* 
unm  is  always  so  darned  cheer¬ 
ful  and  so  full  of  praise.  You 
seem  to  find  good  in  almost 
everything.  You  must  have  a 
special  pair  of  rose-colored 
glasses  you  put  on  when  you  go 
to  work.  Newspaper  promotion, 
naked  and  unadorned,  just  can’t 
be  that  good  week  in  and  week 
out.” 

So  that  was  it.  Well,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  praise  in  this 
column  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  it  in  the  future — none  of  it 
undeserved.  In  the  first  place, 
promotion  men  send  to  us  the 
Jobs  of  which  they  are  especially 
proud,  not  the  run  of  the  mill 
stuff.  In  the  second  place,  out  of 
all  we  receive  we  select  for  com¬ 
ment  that  which  seems  to  have 
the  most  merit — so  what  this  de¬ 
partment  concentrates  on  is  the 
cream  of  the  cream. 

It  requires  no  rose-colored 
glasses  to  justify  kind  remarks 
for  such  promotion  jobs. 

Furthermore,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  everyone’s 
best  interests  would  be  served 
if  we  were  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  the  unusual,  the  smart, 
the  well-executed,  and  turned 
the  spotlight  on  that  kind  of 
work.  That  encourages  good 
promotion  everywhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  good 
would  be  achieved  if  we  were 
to  regale  you  with  this  sort  of 
item  ( which  we  easily  could ) : 
“Joe  Doakes,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Din^ille  Bugle,  loused 
up  a  direct  nuiil  piece  this  week 
with  a  godawful  layout,  the 
worst  we  have  seen  since  last 
Michaelmas.” 

Joe  would  naturally  be  un¬ 
happy  about  the  public  kick  in 
the  pants  but  we  wouldn’t  worry 
about  his  feelings,  if  the  boot 
would  edify  you  and  speed  you 
on  your  way  to  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  things.  Actually,  however, 
you  get  more  out  of  this  column 
(we  think)  if  we  wait  until  Joe 
outdoes  himself  and  we  can  pass 


along  the  gist  of  his  master¬ 
piece  for  your  consideration  and. 
perhaps,  adaptation. 

Having  uttered  this  brief  apol¬ 
ogy  for  living,  we’d  like  to  state 
here  and  now  for  the  benefit  of 
Paul  Bunyan’s  friend  and  any 
others  who  may  think  we  are  a 
sissy,  that  we  have  no  illusion 
that  newspaper  promotion  is 
perfect.  The  average  is  much 
higher  than  it  used  to  be  and  is 
constantly  rising.  A  few  news¬ 
papers  do  really  distinguished 
work.  But  much  promotion — if 
not  most — suffers  from  four  or 
five  major  faults  which  seem  to 
us  to  line  up  pretty  much  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Poor  layout  and  production. 
In  this  world  appearances  count. 
Good  layout,  reasonably  good 
art  and  photography,  competent 
typography  and  printing  are  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  successful 
promotion. 

Sift  through  the  mass  of  in¬ 
coming  mail  of  any  large  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  you  will  see 
that  on  the  average  the  least 
attractive  promotion  is  that 
which  comes  from  newspapers. 
This  is  the  unforgiveable  sin  be¬ 
cause  it  leads  promptly  to  the 
wastebasket. 

We’ve  said  it  before:  “Once 
you  lick  a  stamp  and  send  a 
promotion  piece  out  into  the 
world  you’re  competing  in  the 
big  leagues.  Play  like  a  big 
leaguer  or  save  your  money.” 

2.  Lack  of  plan.  Many  news¬ 
papers’  promotion  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  having  been  planned 
by  a  grasshopper.  It  sticks  to 
no  subject  or  theme,  leaps  from 
crag  to  crag  and  leads  nowhere. 
Promotion  must  have  an  objec¬ 
tive  which  should  be  adhered  to 
faithfully  until  even  the  least 
perceptive  space  buyer  finally 
gets  the  idea. 

3.  Lack  of  continuity.  In  the 
good  old  days  when  you  could 
always  get  newsprint  more 
easily  than  advertising  contracts, 
advertisers  were  told  that  the 
secret  of  success  in  newspapers 
was  continuity,  keeping  at  it. 
But  how  many  newspapers  con¬ 
sider  five  or  six  pages  an  ade¬ 
quate  trade  paper  campaign  for 
an  entire  year? 

How  many  limit  themselves 
to  an  output  of  four  or  five  di¬ 
rect  mail  pieces  between  Janu¬ 
ary  and  December?  We  blush 
when  we  estimate  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  The  timidest, 
most  ^oradic,  least  consistent 
advertisers  of  all  are  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves. 

4.  Over-competitive  spirit . 
You  know  our  views  on  this 
subject.  Competitive  promotion 
is  the  easiest  to  turn  out  and  a 
certain  amount  of  record-point¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
the  value  of  sharply  competitive 
promotion  is  greatly  over-rated 
— not  for  any  idealistic  reasons 
but  because  it  doesn’t  do  the  job 


that  sound,  constructive  selling 
can  do. 

5.  Lack  of  character.  Every 
newspaper  has  an  individuality, 
a  character  all  of  its  own.  Its 
promotion  should  always  refiect 
that  character.  Theoretically  a 
promotion  piece  should  be  so 
harmonious  with  the  spirit  of 
the  newspaper  that  its  sponsor¬ 
ship  could  almost  be  identified 
even  if  the  signature  were  omit¬ 
ted.  This  ideal  is  difficult  to  at¬ 
tain,  maybe  impossible,  but  it 
should  be  a  constant  goal.  Not 
enough  promotion  shows  even  a 
rudimentary  effort  to  present  a 
consistent  institutional  feeling. 

Now  may  we  go  back  to  pin¬ 
ning  medals  wherever  medals 
have  been  earned? 

“Industry  Speaks" 

LAST  week  we  described  a  con¬ 
structive  promotion  brochure 
issued  by  the  Corpus  Christi 
( Tex. )  Caller-Times,  recording 
its  progress  over  the  past  10 
years.  Hot  on  the  heels  of  this 
booklet  comes  another,  “Indus¬ 
try  Speaks,”  which  represents  a 
fine  community  service  and  an 
effective  institutional  promotion. 

The  Caller-Times  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  post-war  planning  for 
Corpus  Christi  and  as  a  part  of 
that  program  wrote  leading  in¬ 
dustrialists  over  the  coimtry, 
asking  their  opinions  on  Corpus 
Christi’s  future  in  the  post-war 
era.  The  replies  were  published 
as  a  series  of  editorials  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pictures  of  the 
executives  and  then  reprinted  in 
booklet  form  for  distribution. 

In  the  Mail 

THE  Washington  Post  does  a 

noteworthy  and  continuing  in¬ 
stitutional  promotion  job.  This 
week  we  receive  a  folder  with 
the  self-explanatory  title,  “3 
Washington  Post  Editorials  Writ¬ 
ten  by  3  Different  Editorial  Writ- 
tres  Aroused  Washington  3 
Times  in  3  Weeks!” 

Memphis  and  its  market  get 
another  plug  from  the  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar 
in  a  new  folder,  “In  the  Land  of 
Cotton  Where  Prosperity  Is  Born 
and  Bred  in  One  Southern  City.” 
The  customary,  distinguished 
Memphis-quality  promotion. 

■ 

Saving  Paper 

Front  page  banner  heads  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  & 
Express  have  been  r^uced  from 
an  average  of  144-point  to  96- 
point  and  major  inside  heads  re¬ 
duced  to  24-point  in  most  in¬ 
stances  in  order  to  conserve 
space.  At  the  same  time  comic 
panels  which  formerly  ran  all 
over  the  paper  are  spotted  on 
pages  with  comic  strips  to  afford 
more  space  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  paper. 

■ 

Curbs  Foreign  Circ. 

To  prevent  leakage  of  vital  in¬ 
formation  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  plans  to  curb  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  evening  and  provincial 
papers  and  London  weeklies  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Empire  and  the  U.  S. 
shortly,  according  to  a  British 
broadcast  heard  by  CBS.  The 
ban  will  not  apply  to  morning 
papers,  nor  to  journals  sent  to 
the  services  overseas. 


ANA  Booklet 
Offers  Paper  | 
Saving  Ideas 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
national  advertisers  are  in  i 
position  to  effect  substantial 
savings  in  paper  and  to  help 
them  do  this  without  affectlni 
their  business  adversely,  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertiaert 
has  prepared  a  report,  “How 
American  Business  Can  Con¬ 
serve  More  Paper  in  1944.” 

The  32-page  booklet  of  pape^ 
conserving  ideas  and  recommen¬ 
dations  considers  circumstanoca 
over  which  the  advertiser  doei 
not  have  direct  control  as  well 
as  those  where  he  is  individual¬ 
ly  responsible.  It  also  includei 
a  digest  of  paper  limitation  and 
conservation  orders,  a  summary 
of  the  War  Advertising  Coimeil’t 
efforts  along  this  line  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  specific  ideas. 

Urge  Cooperation 

Advertisers  are  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  with  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azines  and  business  paper  pub¬ 
lishers  specifically  by:  releae 
ing  information  as  to  insertion 
dates,  size  and  dimensions  of 
copy  as  far  in  advance  as  pos¬ 
sible;  furnishing  firm  orders,  in¬ 
structions,  proofs  and  plates  at 
one  time  insofar  as  possible,  and 
by  avoiding  last-minute  cancel¬ 
lations. 

Also,  they  are  requested  to 
cooperate  with  publishers  In 
granting  optional  insertion  dates, 
to  request  newspapers  to  send 
only  single  sheets  for  checking 
and  to  plan  campaigns  with 
paper  conservation  in  mind. 

With  regard  to  advertising 
proofs  the  ANA  Advisory  Paper 
Conservation  Committee,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  booklet,  suggests 
that  advertisers  use  a  maximum 
weight  of  70  pounds,  avoid  ex¬ 
cessive  borders,  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  proofs  needed  for  check¬ 
ing  and  okay  and  reduce  mailing 
when  possible. 

By  its  own  statement,  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  committee  is  “to 
make  less  than  75%  of  the  nor 
mal  paper  supply  do  a  100%  or 
better  job.”  Therefore,  in  order 
to  supply  the  best  information 
possible  it  contacted  all  types  of 
persons  who  deal  daily  with  the 
problems  of  paper  supply  and 
use  and  studied  case  histories 
from  107  national  advertisers  on 
their  1943  conservation  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Responsible  for  the  booUet, 
which  has  been  highly  praised 
by  Harold  Boeschenstein,  acting 
director  of  Forest  Products  Bu¬ 
reau,  WPB  and  Howard  Coonley, 
director.  Conservation  Division, 
WPB,  was  Albert  E.  Haase,  Vick 
Chemical  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Other  members  are:  Walter  A. 
Bowe,  Carrier  Corp.;  Robert  B. 
Brown,  Bristol-Myers  Co.;  S.  H. 
Chambers,  Bourjois,  Inc.;  D.  W.  ' 
Coutlee,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
George  L.  De  Beer,  Bauer  4 
Black;  A.  J.  Housman,  Nation^ 
Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  and  D,  H.  Odell 
General  Motors  Corp. 

Copies  of  the  report  can  be  ob¬ 
tain^  from  the  ANA,  285  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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W^HINCTON  April  6-John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Knieht 
New^pers  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton  today  after  almost  a  full  year 
as  liaison  be- 
j*Ii.  Censorship 

ind  the  British  Ministry  of  In- 
lonnation. 

a  became 

K  r>  ®°'^«rnment 

^rU  1, 1943,  when  Censor  Byron 
Mee  requested  him  to  accept 
toe  overseas  assignment,  and  he 
left  soon  for  England 
His  agreement  was  to  remain 
until  December  but  he  stayed  on 
months. 

w  u reached  New 
York  City  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  telephoned  Mr.  Price.  Todav 
he  erne  here  to  present  an  oral 
report  and  to  make  arrange- 
'"fihf  release  so  that  he 

might  return  to  his  newspapers 
in  time  to  direct  coverage  of  toe 
mpprtant  political  and  war 
stories  now  breaking. 

Mr.  Knight  has  performed  an 
invaluable  service  and  a  patri” 
otic  one,”  Mr.  Price  said.  ‘l  am 
sorry  to  lose  him  but  I  fully 
ders^d  his  desire  to  St  back 
to  his  ^itorial  duties^aftS  a 
years  absence.”  ” 


We  got  used  to  working  under- 
sleeping 

crowrti!?°i  '^®re 

crowded  into  one  room,  which 

a'^d  mt^  subeditors,  readers 

and  men  sleeping  on  the  floor. 

X  notice  that  a  distinguished 

wiT^hfe  alwlys  l5 

with  his  head  under  a  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  I  said 
presumably  it  was  to  keen  the 
ceiltog  off  him  if  it  crash^.^^® 
«e  replied  ‘not  at  all  it  wa<! 
on  iS!?  fa?|^P^*  not  step 

°ur  ofSces  have  been 

^  r.^nd  ^  It  is  true  that 

U°Ki-  newspaper  missed 

publication,  and  the  van 
always  caught  their  tratos  r^ 
gardless  of  falling  bombs.” 


^^®  uow  nine  television 
operating  in  this  counS  th  So 

Electric  revealed  that 

P^^oed  recently  by  the  Cht. 
cago  Tribune.  ^ 


Stratton  Returns 
After  World  Tour 

continued  from  page  11 


Wire  Services  Come 
To  Editors'  Rescue 


Aster  Tells 
How  Press 
Carries  on 


Montreal,  Oue  Anrii 

®r^«sh  news^ 
per  publishers  m  wartime  were 

toTcl*^d-‘^®r..*'l®"  address  to 

loirs' 

^  chairman  of  the 
Swidem  o?^h  ®  ^ouipany  and 
UnTdn.  *  ^  Empire  Press 

Colonel  Astor;  “The 

fec^  b^vTh^^®  *^®®"  unaf- 
S  us,  as 

dueVed  oA  "/'^®P®P®/-s  are  con- 
but  the  fan  ^^etitive  basis, 
tK  4  -4  ^  France  and  nil 

that  It  implied  led  to  complete 

SJiin^f  "?Plary  cooperaK  ®to 
ships  and^  newsprint, 

every  k??d.  assistance  of 

beIJ''fL?*9l'"ust  always  have 
no  it  wal 

WeWaV  ‘^urst  out 

you  n®  «1fPt«ble:  like 

less  of  our  no1-mi?^°  ^ 

“Oiir  uormal  space. 

of  nmswi!dr*hf^  consumption 
over  2S  "s®u  ‘o  just 

fuse  advertio  have  come  to  re- 

in.  wl^hai  ^*'j®hle  of  them  gets 
"touths  shut-^h^^"^  ^®®P  °ur 

dence  have  brrn^^^^^f  confi- 
trivial  vet  most  rare  and 
have  beln^a*  ^*^®''®  must 

Pcen  many  ‘m  the  know 


Has  Television 
Reservation  Plan 

General  Electric  at  a  luncheon 

Ww  Bon'if  d  9-^  will  accent 

a  W-kHotatTTe^*  $12,500  fw 

cesSo^'“^‘*f  lor  ac- 

£p"meTOn^w”°SoSfJ 

Plication"  wh"ch“S'l™kfp°„|; 

aUn  °  programs.  G.E.  is 

^so  planning  to  install  an  ex- 

relaT^n^/  “two-way”  television 
relay  network  between  New 
York  and  Schenectady  as  soon  as 
manpower  and  material^  arf 
uura  h  \  This  will  involve  foir 
^/if^'high  frequency  radio  relav 
which  is  expected  to  ^ 
the  basis  for  television  relay  net¬ 
works  throughout  the  coiStr? 


thP"®  t^®  petty  annoyances 

ien"hi  editors  have 

f®®u  heir  to  in  wartime  will  nnf 

to°'!in^®  hereafter,  thanks 

week  by KEf  UnuSdPrS? 

m^of  foreign  place  names.^ 

I®  ^P"®  services,  in  answer 

rSni‘or5i‘‘»Xi^«dj5e 

Wlfa"  and  ■■cSu«°"  -viffi' 

oufin  a® V  ^*^®y  WiU  send 

°ut  in  a  few  days  to  their  own 
^itors  and  to  the  newspapers 
^^®y.®erve,  is  based  on  the  nwS 

Xhic‘rcisy''b"‘«»”“‘‘^s? 

However,  since  the  Society’s 

nlarl?"irni2f  spellings  for 
nearly  an  places,  some  60  to  inn 

Wh?r?‘r  "»da 

in  *"®  Anglicized  spelling  is 

win  n°"  use.  Rome,  therefore 

Vesuvius®"™^  DanubI 

Vesuvius,  Warsaw,  Vienna  all 

will  continue  to  be  speHed  as 

most  Amori/>on„  1 _ Hciicu  as 
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I^WS  FIGURES  GET  TOGETHER 

n.agaxTneLd%1,^o^nlw*’.°^^^^^^  20  distinguished  newspaper. 

York  Times  Washington  colu^t^ho®w«  V  New 

Thompson.  BeU  Syndicate  ?“  •®u*‘“a*tM;  Dorothy 

Sheean.  who  recently  return 

Amy  Air  ForSl. 


Discussions  also  were  held 
with  the  heads  of  state  or  princl- 

eri  ^"9  mUitary  lead- 

era  in  17  countries  and  he  was 
American  newsmen 
l;«i-  Roosevelt- 

Stahn-Churchill  conferences. 

In  England,  just  before  his 
f®furn  to  the  U.S..  the  AP  exe^ 
utive  conferred  with  Gen.  Eisen- 
^^®r  and  Gen.  Holmes,  among 
other  military  leaders. 

Tells  of  Russio 

considerable 
in  Moscow  and  other  Rus- 
‘V®®’  several  col- 

iTOtive  farms  and  was  three  days 
where,  he  said,  the 
rubble  had  been  almost  whoUy 
removed  and  the  process  of  re- 

hai  Sum  Pennltted. 

“Stalingrad."  said  Stratton 
was  one  of  the  war  stories  of 
TOlor  against  total  destruction 
that  was  rmt  overdrawn  or  over¬ 
written.  The  city  and  suburbs 

^*'®  outline  of 
foundations  of  thousands  of 
h^es  and  buildings  remaln- 

}y.®  beard  with  pride  and 
gratitude.”  Stratton  told  Editor 

“about  the  spirit  - 
wi  *b®.®vitish  people  during  the 
‘iark  days  m  the  battle  of  Brit¬ 
ain.  Anyone  visiting  internal 
seeing  the  spirit  be¬ 
hind  the  armed  forces,  the  gw- 
ernment  and  the  love  of  coun- 
♦KoV  ^fadily  understand  why 
toat  spirit  held  in  its  blackest 
hours  and,  furthermore,  why 
spirit,  so  indomitably 
expressed  in  every  form  of  life 
Russia  would  be  difficult  for  an 
aggressor  ever  to  defeat.” 

Stratton  said  he  witnessed  in 
homes  the  incredible 
hardships  of  the  war  and  there 
was  not  a  home  without  one  or 
more  members  killed  in  action— 
yet  everywhere  the  spirit  that 

Fi.'Jnn  Germans  back  into 

Europe  was  manifest.” 

In  India.  Stratton  made  an 
*our  of  the  principal  cities 
inp  Assam  Valley  and,  after  visit¬ 
ing  Lord  Mountbatten  at  his  In¬ 
dian  headquarters,  was  several 
^mes  at  the  Japanese  front  in 
Burma  and  China. 

In  China  he  was  at  Chungking 
and  several  other  cities  and  was 

K  Jnr®  D«- 

Soufh“  to  Cairo,  he  flew  to 

South  Africa  and  back  through 
tho.  cooperation  of  the  South 
African  Air  Force,  stoppinj  at 
‘"‘t*®®  tu  all  coun¬ 
town  Cairo  and  Cape- 

He  spent  considerable  time- 
with  South  Africa’s  famed  pre- 
mier,  Gen.  Smuts.  ^ 

b®^  uiade  a  tour  on 
the  African  ba“ 

^•■9'u  Casablanca  to  El 
Alamein,  visited  Algiers,  where 
bo  talked  with  Gen.  De  Gaulle 
and  flew  to  Naples.  Foggim 
Palermo  and  other  cities. 


Price  Looks 
At  Invasion 

continued  front  page  7 

answer  President  Roosevelt’s 
call  to  public  service  faces  the 
future  with  confidence. 

That  confidence  stems  from  the 
history  of  newspaper  perfor¬ 
mance  under  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship — "one  of  the  bright  pages  in 
American  journalism,"  he  terms 
it. 

The  press  already  has  been 
given  a  bill  of  particulars  or  set 
of  guideposts  for  the  invasion 
era.  Not  all  of  the  items  seem  at 
first  reading  to  have  justification, 
but  each  of  them  becomes  signifi¬ 
cant  when  carefully  thought 
through. 

And  it  can  be  published  here 
for  the  first  time  that  the  guides 
were  set  in  consultation  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  public  relations  force. 

That  shows  the  progress  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  has  made.  In 
its  beginnings,  military  chiefs 
smiled  indulgently,  waited  for 
the  collapse  they  freely  predicted 
would  bring  into  play  tiheir  own 
prepared  plan. 

TTie  mail-fisted  military  cen¬ 
sorship  for  domestic  newspapers 
has  gone  back  into  the  filing 
cabinets  where  it  gathered  dust 
for  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

Kesmoting  the  problems  of  the 
future,  Mr.  Price  has  said: 

"The  coming  invasion  of  Eu¬ 
rope  confronts  voluntary  cen- 
sorhip  with  its  greatest  single 
responsibility.  There  is  no  way 
to  conceal  from  the  enemy  that 
an  invasion  is  in  prospect,  or  that 
the  British  Isles  will  be  used  as  a 
base.  What  we  must  protect  at 
all  hazards  is  information  of  the 
time  and  place  of  attack,  the 
strength  of  the  attacking  force, 
and  the  technical  makeup  and 
equipment. 

‘"Iliis  is  not  a  field  for  the  cus¬ 
tomary  competitive  news-gath¬ 
ering.  No  American  newspaper¬ 
man  or  broadcaster  will  want  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to 
disclose  where,  when  and  how 
our  troops  will  strike.  But  no 
one  should  forget  for  a  moment 
that  inadvertent  disclosures  are 
exactly  as  valuable  to  the  enemy 
as  deliberate  disclosures.” 

Mr.  Price  points  out  that  the 
invasion  will  make  it  more  es¬ 
sential  than  ever  before  that 
every  request  in  the  voluntary 
code  be  respected,  but  he  high¬ 
lights  four  principal  headings 
which  he,  and  the  military  tech¬ 
nicians,  regard  as  deserving  the 
greatest  diligence: 

1.  Secret  war  plans. 

2.  Movement  of  ships  and 
troops,  including  movements  or 
shifts  of  high  officers  and  per¬ 
sonnel  known  for  specialized  ac¬ 
tivities. 

3.  Allied  or  enemy  secret 
weapons  and  equipment  and 
counter  measures  of  defense. 
Weapons  and  defense  measures 
of  the  enemy  are  included  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  know  how  good  our  in¬ 
telligence  is. 

4.  International  negotiations 
which  concern  military  opera¬ 
tions. 


Mr.  Price  regards  Point  1  as  so 
obvious  as  to  require  no  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Point  2  causes  no  difficulty  ex¬ 
cept  where  an  individual  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  there  has  been  some 
criticism  when  the  latter  situa¬ 
tion  arises. 

For  instance,  some  were  criti¬ 
cal  when  newspapers  were  asked 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  was  back  in  the 
United  States,  several  months 
ago,  to  attend  conferences  and 
visit  his  mother.  He  had  been 
seen  by  many  people  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere. 

But,  the  Censor  relates,  at 
about  that  time  Germany  was 
fishing  for  information.  Nazi- 
controlled  radio  stations  were 
predicting  an  invasion  within  10 
days. 

If  they  were  informed  that  the 
leader  of  invasion  forces  was  far 
from  the  hop-off  point  they  could 
know  that  under  the  best  of  con¬ 
ditions  he  could  not  be  present 
for  at  least  a  few  weeks. 

That  would  provide  a  sedative 
in  the  war  of  nerves  which  the 
United  Nations  is  unwilling  to 
administer. 

Radar  is  the  classic  instance  of 
a  secret  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
ttie  Allies  on  which  publicity 
was  becoming  harmful. 

That  many  people  know  about 
radar,  how  it  operates  and  what 
it  can  do,  is  conceded  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship,  but  the 
knowledge  was  not  complete,  the 
facts  not  always  accurately  pre¬ 
sented. 

Stories  began  to  appear,  and 
soon  were  “snowballing.”  Each 
writer,  realizing  the  imperative¬ 
ness  of  presenting  a  few  new 
facts  if  his  story  was  to  be 
worthwhile,  began  adding  to  the 
common  fund  of  knowledge. 
Eventually  it  became  necessary 
to  request  that  radar  stories  be 
discontinued  if  anything  was  to 
be  saved. 

Press  Bole  Louded 

Upon  first  examination  it 
seems  foolish  to  say  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  shouldn’t  publish  stories 
about  the  enemy’s  secret 
weapons,  because  the  enemy  cer¬ 
tainly  knows  all  there  is  to  be 
learned  about  what  he  has,  the 
Censor  agrees. 

But  news  stories  revealing  the 
thoroughness  of  Allied  knowl¬ 
edge  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
Axis.  The  possibility  of  trapping 
him  with  a  defensive  device  is 
weakened  when  that  awareness 
is  disclosed,  it  is  explained. 

‘"The  response  of  the  press  to 
these  requests  has  been  truly 
remarkable,”  Censor  Price  com¬ 
pliments.  "There  is  tremendous 
news  in  the  air,  but  newspapers 
are  submitting  their  stories  and 
when  asked  not  to  publish  them, 
the  publishers  always  comply. 

‘"niere  is  not  on  record  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  where  anyone  who 
puts  things  into  print  has  wil¬ 
fully  refused  to  follow  our  re¬ 
quests.  Manpower  problems  be¬ 
ing  what  they  are,  there  always 
will  be  mistakes  and  unwitting 
violations;  but  I  am  speaking 
about  willful  refusals  to  go  along. 

“This  situation  becomes  even 
more  remarkable  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  the  press  is  operating 
under  a  code  that  is  voluntary 
in  every  respect.  We  do  not 
have  the  backing  of  any  law;  no 


penalties  or  sanctions  were  set 
up. 

“In  almost  every  other  federal 
undertaking  related  to  the  war 
effort,  statutes  were  drawn  fix¬ 
ing  heavy  money  fines  and  prison 
sentences  as  the  cost  of  violation. 

“Penalties  are  described  on 
ration  books  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  publishers — and  the  radio 
broadcasters,  too— have  complied 
as  a  patriotic  service,  not  under 
the  lash  of  punishment. 

“I  have  every  confidence  that 
newspapers  and  broadcasters 
will  continue  to  heed  injunc¬ 
tions.  ’The  public  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  its  favorite  newspaper,  or 
columnist,  or  commentator  to 
tell  when,  where,  how,  or  in 
what  numbers  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  forces  will  strike. 

“Nor  will  any  forecaster  en¬ 
dowed  with  common  sense  or 
common  decency  want  to  ex¬ 
plain  afterward  to  the  next-of- 
kin,  should  developments  prove 
the  accuracy  of  his  guesses  and 
find  the  enemy  overwhelmingly 
prepared. 

“The  importance  of  this  cannot 
be  exaggerated,  not  only  in  the 
wartime  history  of  the  press,  but 
also  in  the  recovery  period 
which  will  follow  the  war,” 

News  Gag  Press 
Freedom  Problem 

continued  from  page  7 

place  in  this  country  involving 
press  freedom  during  the  past 
generation. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  business  organiza¬ 
tions  believed  themselves  en¬ 
titled  to  a  right  of  privacy  that 
was  stronger  than  the  press  right 
of  freedom  to  invade  that  pri¬ 
vacy. 

A  system  of  business  hand-outs 
has  evolved  which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  proper  solution.  The 
same  is  true  of  government  press 
releases. 

Justifying  the  commission’s 
own  insistence  upon  privacy  for 
its  deliberations.  Luce  said  that 
no  doubt  the  meetings  would  be 
replete  with  arguments  which 
would  eventually  lead  to  conclu¬ 
sions  worth  publishing. 

“We  don’t  want  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  develop  into  a  sort  of 
’Town  Meeting  of  the  Air’  to  be 
reported  as  a  debate,”  he  said. 
“In  such  a  case  the  only  result 
would  be  that  one  personality  or 
another  would  win.  What  we 
are  honestly  seeking  are  valu¬ 
able  conclusions  that  will  benefit 
both  the  press  and  the  public.” 

’The  next  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mission  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  New  York  on  May  2,  when 
a  permanent  director  will  be 
chosen  to  organize  a  staff  and 
open  an  office  where  data  will 
be  assembled. 

Luce  rose  from  his  chair,  ter¬ 
minating  the  interview.  I  had 
other  questions  to  ask  him.  He 
was  sorry;  he  could  not  give 
me  any  more  time.  As  I  left 
his  office  I  promised  that,  since 
Editor  &  Publisher  sto<^  for 
“responsible  journalism”  I  would 
submit  a  copy  of  this  story  to 
him  before  it  was  published. 

Luce  has  seen  and  approved 
the  foregoing  interview,  and 
also  answered  other  questions  I 
submitted  in  writing. 


I  asked  him  if  he  was  satis 
fied  with  the  “type  of  men  as 
sembled  for  the  commission  b* 
Dr.  Hutchins.” 

“I  do  not  know  that  tlas 
constitute  a  ‘type’,”  he  repl^ 
“Each  of  them  is  eminent  in  hh 
field.  Each  of  them  has  givn 
evidence  of  an  ability  to  thint 
Each  of  them,  I  believe,  is  ds 
voted  to  the  cause  of  hunua 
freedom.  Taken  as  a  whole 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  character  and  intelligente 
of  the  Commission.” 

Luce,  answering  the  sugges 
tion  that  inclusion  of  a  workini 
newspaper  man  in  the  grogp 
might  be  worth  while,  decland 
“the  Commission  has  power  to 
add  to  its  membership.” 

“But,”  he  said,  “if  working 
members  of  the  press  were  to 
be  added,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  quite  a  few 
in  order  that  all  phases  of  the 
press,  at  all  levels  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  should  be  represented" 

I  personally  had  been  in¬ 
trigued  with  ideas  advanced  by 
Harold  D.  Lasswell,  acting  sec 
retary  of  the  Commission,  ^ 
vocating  what  he  describe  u 
“the  instant  reply,”  that  it 
when  publishing  propaganda  for 
one  group,  a  responsible  newc 
paper  should  immediately  girt 
the  propagandists  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  camp  the  opportunity  for 
stating  its  side  of  the  story. 

“Give  both  sides  of  every 
story,”  was  my  first  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  advice,  and  the  old  wordi 
seemed  to  fit  Lasswell’s  new 
tune.  So  I  asked  Luce: 

“What  do  you  think  of  the 
type  of  journalism  that  only 
gives  one  side  of  a  story  to  satis¬ 
fy  its  editorial  policies?”  He 
replied: 

“As  for  your  question  about 
one-sided  journalism,  do  yon 
imply  that  there  are  always  two 
sides  of  a  question?  Are  there 
not  more  likely  to  be  three  sides 
or  thirty  sides?  If  I  should  an¬ 
swer  that  a  man  ought  to  speak 
and  print  the  truth  as  he  sees 
it,  would  you  consider  that  to 
be  a  pretty  good  starting  point 
for  a  discussion  of  this  quer 
tion?” 

■ 

WMC  Names  Curtin 

Washington,  April  6  —  D. 
Thomas  Curtin,  noted  World 
War  I  correspondent  for  the 
London  Times  and  the  London 
Daily  Moil,  has  been  appointed 
to  direct  radio  activities  in  the 
information  division  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission. 

■ 

Doily  Changes  Hands 

How  deeply  the  war  is  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  was  illustrated  recently  at 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  when  Atom 
Buckner,  publisher  of  the 
Appeal,  was  drafted  and  had  to 
dispose  of  his  paper  at  an  em^ 
gency  sale.  Buckner  report 
for  duty  April  1.  Also  a  pubw 
er  in  the  same  community  and 
leaving  on  short  notice  for  the 
service,  was  Denver  DickersoA 
of  the  weekiy  Chronicle,  who 
joined  the  Navy.  Dickers* 
leased  his  paper  to  Wesley  L 
Davis,  Jr.,  who  took  into  p^ 
nership  George  Burris,  publisr 
er  of  the  weekly  Times  at  Plw 
erville.  Cal. 
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Gen.  Surles  Explains 
Army’s  News  Policy 


COGNIZANT  of  the  growing 

idea  in  this  country  that  the 
umy  is  ‘‘endeavoring  to  cover  up 
mi^kes  under  the  guise  of  mill* 
ttry  security,”  MaJ.  Gen.  Alex.  D. 
Surles,  director  of  army  public 
relations,  explained  in  an  outline 
of  policy  last  week  that  there  is 
every  desire  to  give  out  Infor¬ 
mation  from  battle  fronts  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  that  ‘‘at 
times  a  definite  time  lag  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  immediate 
battle  situation  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  giving  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  enemy.” 

General  Surles’  statement  of 
the  dlfSculties  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington  is  experi¬ 
encing  with  the  situation  was 
contained  in  a  letter  received  by 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
president  of  the  American  So- 
dety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  who 
bad  written  the  department  re¬ 
garding  several  news  stories  and 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
growing  uneasiness  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  the  army  was  not  always 
withholding  information  for  se¬ 
curity  reasons  alone  and  that  a 
policy  of  as  much  frankness  as 
was  compatible  with  military 
security  would  strengthen  rather 
than  impair  the  home  front  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  GeneroTs  Reply 

General  Surles  replied  to  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  later  the  War  De¬ 
partment  decided  to  make  the 
letter  public.  It  follows: 

"I  have  just  read  your  letter  of 
March  25,  and  thank  you  for  the 
clear  exposition  of  what  I  am  up 
against  in  trying  to  retain  re¬ 
spect  for  my  honesty  in  view  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  I  must 
face  from  day  to  day. 

"I  can  sense  the  growing  idea 
that  we  are  endeavoring  to  cover 
up  mistakes  under  the  guise  of 
military  security,  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  counteract  this  im¬ 
pression  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  need  for  the  theater  com¬ 
mander  to  use  information  as  a 
psychological  weapon  against 
the  enemy,  and  because  of  the 
necessity  for  the  theater  com¬ 
mander  to  maintain  high  morale 
among  troops  who  are  in  physi¬ 
cal  contact  with  the  enemy.  I 
must  confess  that  we,  here  at 
home,  are  in  a  poor  position  to 
judge  the  national  interest  in 
terms  of  these  ramifications.” 

"As  an  explanation  of  some  of 
the  occasions  where  I  have  been 
roundly  scolded,  let’s  take  a  few 
mstances.  In  the  Patton  case, 
that  general  was  to  be  used  in  a 
cover  plan  following  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  Sicily.  In  view  of  that, 
the  theater  commander  was  ex¬ 
tremely  desirous  that  his  repu¬ 
tation  should  not  be  impaired  by 
a  wide  discussion  of  the  soldier- 
uapping  incident  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  punishment.  At  the  very 
time  that  Drew  Pearson  broke 
the  story,  Patton  was  in  Corsica 
With  his  staff  closely  watched  by 
the  Germans  while  he  made  cer¬ 
tain  surveys  which  he  himself 


believed  were  preliminary  to  an 
amphibian  operation  from  that 
island. 

"There  were  twenty  -  seven 
German  divisions  in  Italy  and  it 
was  vitally  necessary  that  the 
bulk  of  them  be  held  from  attack 
on  our  projected  thin  line  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  boot.  The 
story  from  the  United  States  that 
he  was  in  disgrace  and  was  going 
to  be  relieved  struck  like  a 
bombshell  in  the  theater  where 
responsibility  is  terrific  and 
where,  by  agreement  with  the 
correspondents  in  the  theater, 
the  story  was  to  be  withheld  un¬ 
til  Patton’s  operations  were  ac¬ 
complished. 

Hit  Ammimition  Ships 

"In  the  Bari  incident,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  tried  a  new  method  of  at¬ 
tack  to  evade  radar,  struck  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  in  addition,  blew 
up  two  ships  filled  with  ammimi- 
tion,  causing  great  damage. 

"The  harbor  is  sixty  feet  deep 
and  the  ships  sank  completely 
with  the  result  that  German  re¬ 
connaissance  the  next  day  had 
no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dam¬ 
age.  ’They  claimed,  with  what 
they  thought  exaggeration,  only 
one-half  of  the  loss  to  us  in  that 
harbor.  There  was  an  immedi¬ 
ate  job  to  be  done  in  harbor 
clearance,  reorganization  of  ra¬ 
dar  and  fighter  coverage  before 
ordinary  security  would  allow 
them  to  know  the  extent  of  their 
operation.  In  addition,  it  was  a 
British  supply  point,  and  they 
should  have  had  something  to 
say  about  the  matter. 

“As  to  the  loss  of  twenty-three 
planes,  the  majority  by  friendly 
anti-aircraft  fire  in  the  airborne 
operation  off  Sicily  last  summer, 
the  loss  of  the  planes  was  ‘one  of 
those  things’  that  will  happen  in 
a  highly  complicated  operation 
due  to  a  number  of  factors  that 
could  only  be  explained  ade¬ 
quately  by  giving  a  blueprint  of 
the  plans  to  include  the  timing, 
method  of  identification,  time  of 
issuance  of  orders,  etc.,  which 
led  to  the  occurrence.  I  can  sit 
at  my  desk  here  in  Washington 
and  recognize  the  fact  that  from 
our  standpoint  here  things  might 
be  handled  differently  to  better 
effect  in  the  theaters,  but  I  am 
also  sympathetic  with  a '  man 
who,  saddled  with  immense  re¬ 
sponsibility,  has  won  or  is  des¬ 
perately  trying  to  win  his  ball 
game  and  can’t  quite  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  all  errors 
highlighted  by  critical  com¬ 
mentators. 

“It  hurts  the  morale  of  his  own 
units,  it  weakens  them  in  the 
eyes  of  their  enemy  and,  as  a 
rule,  these  things  are  relatively 
unimportant  in  view  of  the  over¬ 
all  effort  which  is  at  stake. 
There  is  no  student  of  former 
wars,  and  I  make  no  exception 
of  any  war,  but  will  admit  that 
this  one  has  been  skillfully  and 
effectively  planned.  To  knock  it 
out  of  balance  by  a  continual 
harping  on  every  personal  error 
will  destroy  boldness  of  concep¬ 
tion  and  action  more  surely  than 


anything  I  know.  That  is  why  I 
plead  for  a  tolerance  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  commanders  to 
whom  we  assign  a  responsibility 
that  is  all  out  of  proportion  to 
that  of  their  critics. 

“Frankly,  I  would  like  every 
citizen  to  ^  informed  concern¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  described  above,  imme¬ 
diately  upon  their  occurrence. 
However,  I  believe  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  explana¬ 
tions,  if  made  too  soon,  contain 
information  of  value  to  the  en¬ 
emy.  Therefore,  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to 
proceed.  I  realize,  as  you  so 
aptly  point  out,  that  general  mis¬ 
understanding  concerning  the 
reasons  for  our  reluctance  to 
give  out  information  is  having  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  public’s 
support  of  the  War  department 
and  the  army.” 

■ 

Hoyt  Asks  Probe 
Of  U.  S.  PoUcy 
On  War  News 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Apr.  1 — Handling 
of  war  news  by  the  government 
should  be  investigated  by  a  sena¬ 
torial  committee  and  major  news 
policies  changed  to  keep  the  pub¬ 
lic  better  informed.  Palmer 
Hoyt,  former  domestic  director 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
told  the  Omaha  Chamber  of 
Commerce  today, 

Hoyt,  who  has  returned  to  his 
post  as  publisher  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian,  urged  that  the 
"whole  matter  of  war  news”  be 
sifted  and  said  such  a  congres¬ 
sional  investigation  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  “development 
of  a  morality  to  cover  the  war.” 

Cites  News  Suppression 

“If  I  were  now  a  member  of 
OWI  I  would  welcome  such  an 
investigation,”  Hoyt  said.  “I 
think  a  Truman  committee  could 
do  a  good  job  investigating  the 
holding  up  of  war  news.” 

Hoyt  substantiated  his  de¬ 
mands  with  examples  of  sup¬ 
pression  of  news  that  worked  to 
a  disadvantage,  including  the 
Patton  “face-slapping”  incident, 
the  death  of  410  American  para¬ 
troopers  shot  down  by  Allied 
guns,  the  occupation  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tians,  and  the  bombing  of  Bari. 

“If  the  Patton  incident  had 
been  told  the  day  after  it  hap¬ 
pened  there  would  have  been  no 
furore,  and  the  public  would 
have  forgotten  about  it  the  next 
day,”  he  said. 

“Publication  of  the  disaster  at 
Bari,  in  which  26  merchant  ships 
and  1,000  casualties  were  lost, 
would  have  brought  home  to  the 
American  people  what  we  are  up 
against. 

“People  wonder  why  we  aren’t 
progressing  more  in  the  Italian 
campaign.  The  government 
should  explain  that  the  Italian 
theater  contains  some  of  the 
roughest  terrain  in  the  world.” 

Hoyt  declared  that  Elmer 
Davis,  Director  of  OWI,  should 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  at  meetings 
between  the  President  and  the 
High  Command  “because  too 
often,  news  is  withheld  from 
Davis,  the  fellow  who  should 
get  it.” 

The  publisher  praised  the  mili¬ 


tary  on  recent  war  news  out  of 
the  Pacific,  particularly  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Tarawa  and  subsequent 
actions.  He  said  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  press  into  battle  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  Europe  was  a 
healthy  sign. 

Notes  Other  Probes 

Answering  questions,  Hoyt 
pointed  out  that  since  the  war 
started.  Congress  has  investi¬ 
gated  in  one  way  or  another  vir¬ 
tually  everything  connected  with 
the  war  effort.  ’They  have  in- 
vesigated  labor,  taxes.  Liberty 
ships,  war  profits,  the  Canal 
project,  OPA,  OWI  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  alphabetical  agencies. 

“But  they  have  not  sought  to 
find  out  why  vital  news  stories 
of  the  war  have  been  withheld 
for  unreasonable  lengths  of  time 
or  kept  back  entirely,”  he  said. 

“’ITie  government,  despite  va¬ 
rious  improvements  lately , 
would  still  take  rank  as  a  bad 
reporter  because  we  are  still  not 
getting  all  the  story  all  of  the 
time  .  .  ,  particularly  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  theater.” 

Hoyt  said  one  of  the  basic 
things  wrong  today  with  the 
handling  of  war  news  “is  the 
permitting  of  censorship  to  be 
handled  solely  by  the  military 
without  reference  to  either  OWI 
or  the  censorship  bureau.”  Byron 
Price,  director  of  censorship, 
“does  a  fine  job  with  the  material 
that  falls  in  his  hands,  but  in  al¬ 
together  too  many  instances  Mr. 
Price  does  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  passing  on  key  ma¬ 
terial,”  he  declared. 

Hoyt  helped  break  the  ulti¬ 
mate  release  on  the  death  march 
of  Bataan  and  feels  strongly  that 
the  American  public  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  story  many  months 
before  it  was  di^mlged.  He  said 
Americans  can  take  the  bad 
news  with  the  good  and  bitterly 
resent  having  their  news  hand¬ 
picked  by  the  government.  He 
praised  American  news  services 
for  a  fine  job  of  reporting  under 
difficulties. 

■ 

ANPA  Query  on  Draft 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  asked 
Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt,  War 
Manpower  Commission,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Hershey,  Selective  Service 
Director,  to  make  known  what 
action,  if  any,  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  that  would  affect  the  status 
of  the  newspapers  as  an  essential 
industry,  'The  request  was 
prompted,  an  ANPA  bulletin 
said,  by  reports  from  several 
newspapers  that  State  Selective 
Service  Directors  believe  the 
newspapers  will  lose  their  pres¬ 
ent  essential  status. 

■ 

Annenberg  Returns 

Captain  Ivan  Annenberg,  who 
has  been  serving  with  the  East¬ 
ern  Procurement  District,  Ma¬ 
teriel  Division,  Army  Air  Forces, 
since  Jan.  13,  1942,  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  active  duty,  placed  on 
inactive  reserve  statxjs,  and  th^ 
week  returned  to  his  post  as  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Mr.  Annen¬ 
berg  has  served  in  the  Army  for 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years, 
having  been  placed  in  inactive 
reserve  shortly  before  Pearl 
Harbor  and  returned  to  active 
service  shortty  after. 
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DR.  JOSE  IGNACIO  RIVERO  Y 

ALONSO,  49,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Havana  (Cuba) 
Diarto  de  la  Marina  and  winner 
of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  jour¬ 
nalism  prize  in  1941,  died  at 
Vibora,  April  1  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  As  a  political  fighter  and 
author^  of  a  column  “Impre- 
siones”  he  had  a  dangerous  ca¬ 
reer,  including  a  duel  with 
Alfredo  Hornedo,  publisher  of 
El  Pais,  an  attack  by  machine 
guns  after  he  started  an  anti¬ 
communist  movement.  When  his 
criticism  of  President  Machado's 
removal  of  40  professors  from 
their  posts  brought  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  him  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  and  sedition,  he 
visited  the  U.  S. 

HEifFY  K.  Williams,  87,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.) 
Observer,  died  March  30. 

Edward  C.  Compton,  associate 
editor  of  the  Savannah  ( Ga. ) 
News  since  1935  and  formerly 
editorial  writer  on  newspapers 
in  the  North,  South,  West,  Ha¬ 
waii,  and  Japan,  died  April  1. 

William  H.  Lochnxr,  27,  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  AP  Chicago  Bureau 
smd  nephew  of  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
former  chief  of  the  Berlin  Bu¬ 
reau,  was  killed  March  28  when 
bis  automobile  struck  a  cement 
safety  post  in  Chicago. 

Capt.  William  H.  Graham,  45, 
combat  intelligence  officer  in  the 
Air  Forces  and  former  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  and  later  state  editor 
of  the  Omaha  ( Neb. )  World  Her¬ 
ald,  was  killed  March  20  in  an 
airplane  crash  in  New  Guinea. 

Jambs  Harvey  Boyce,  54,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server’s  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  for  the  last  19  years 
smd  short  story  writer,  died 
March  21  at  a  Charlotte  hospital 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

William  F.  Garrity,  Jr.,  26, 
former  Philadelphia  Record 
classified  advertising  sidesman, 
was  killed  in  action  when  a 
plane  he  was  ferrying  exploded 
and  crashed  over  North  Africa, 
according  to  word  reaching  his 
parents  in  Philadelphia  last 
week. 

William  P.  Elliott,  secretary 
to  Congressman  Richard  M. 
Kleberg  of  Texas  and  former 
South  Texas  editor  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times,  was  fatally 
stricken  in  a  Corpus  Christi  cafe 
March  30. 

■ 

Albuquerque  Editor, 
Edward  Shaifer,  Dies 

Eklward  H.  Shaffer,  46,  editor 
of  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M. ) 
Tribune  and  winner  of  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  Committee  honor¬ 
able  mention  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  in  1933,  died  in  Albuquerque 
April  3. 

A  graduate  of  the  North¬ 
western  University  School  of 
Journalism  Mr.  Shaffer  went  to 
Albuquerque  in  1923  and  was 
spotted  on  an  opposition  news¬ 
paper  by  Carl  Magee,  the  fight¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  Mexico 
State  Tribune,  who  hired  him 
and  two  days  later  made  him 
managing  editor. 
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He  was  made  editor  of  the 
Tribune  in  1927.  A  close  friend 
of  Ernie  Pyle,  he  acted  as  proxy 
for  that  reporter  when  Pyle  re¬ 
married  his  former  wife,  while 
on  assignment  in  North  Africa. 
Mr.  Shaffer  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I. 

■ 

Austin  E.  McCoUough, 
Pa.  Editor,  Dies 

Austin  E.  McCoUough,  64,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  In¬ 
telligencer  Journal  and  for  45 
years  an  active  figure  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  politics,  died  March  27  in 
the  hospital  after  several  years 
of  illness. 

He  entered  politics  and  joined 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  in  1902, 
later  servcsd  as  secretary  to  the 
York  mayor,  then  became  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Harrisburg  Patriot. 
In  1913  he  joined  the  Lancaster 
Journal,  which  was  later  merged 
with  the  News,  and  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Intelligencer 
in  1915  and  editor  in  1928  on  its 
merger  with  the  News-Journal. 

He  was  a  member  of  leading 
professional  organizations. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — .50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  insartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  lina 
2  timas — .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  timas — .70  par  lina  par  insartion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  ad- 
vartisament,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  lina.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  regis¬ 
tration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advertising,  publishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’wsy  at  42nd  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 


Special  Notice 

university  fellowships 

SCHOOL  OP  JOURNALISM  Kastern 
.seaboard  has  2  graduate  fellowships 
($750-$850),  2  undergraduate  scholar¬ 
ships  ($400)  available  for  autumn 
term  Include  academic  record  with 
reply.  Box  53,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U,  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nahaville,  Mich. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

(Cool'd) 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PUBLICATION 
Properties  bought  and  sold 
THE  CAMPBEli  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 
W,  H.  GLOVER  00.,  VENTURA,  CAL. 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Chicago. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


MAY’S  BULLETIN 
THREE  PINE  WEEKLY  PAPERS  cov¬ 
ering  four  large  towns  in  Central  New 
York  county  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  state.  Printed  in 
one  master  modern  plant.  Average  cir¬ 
culation  3,000;  1943  gross  $32,000; 
net  $16,000.  Superb  publishing  and 
commercial  printing  plant.  Price 
$28,800. 

NORTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA  tlou 
rishing  weekly  with  modern  plant,  net¬ 
ting  $5,000  yearly.  Owner  gone  to 
war,  will  sell  for  $6,500. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER,  town  of  6,000.  Gross 
for  1943,  $13,796;  net  $4,676.  Price 
$17,500;  tenns. 

IMPORTANT  CITY  OF  20,000,  com¬ 
munity  of  40,000,  without  a  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper.  Complete  modern 
plant  ready  to  go:  Hoe  web  press,  4 
new  Linotypes,  4  fine  jobbers.  Ludlow, 
paper  cutters,  suspended.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  business  men  anxious  to 
cooperate.  Price  $25,000,  $5,000 

down.  The  bargain  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  century. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


_ NawspopTf  Waiifad _ 

SMALL  DAILY  OR  GOOD  WEEKLY 
— by  newspaperman.  Prefer  deep 
South.  Box  41,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mackaalcal  Bqaipwt  For  Sola 

HOB  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  64-Psga 
Octuple,  will  sell  as  such  or  one  unit  as 
32- page  Quadruple,  Stereotype  Dept., 
A.C.  motors  and  electrical  equipment. 
This  offering  is  located  in  N.  Y.  0. 
Swell  buy  for  a  purchaser  who  means 
business.  Printcraft  Representatives. 

277  Broadway.  N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. _ 

PRIVATE  PARTY  will  sell  photo-en¬ 
graving  equipment.  Box  1488,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MobIwbIcoI  Igglpwof  Wowtad 

COBIPLETE  32-page  Newspaper  Plant 
with  autoplate  for  export.  O.  H. 

Grebe.  24  State  St.,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  and  equipment 
(or  cash,  wire.  Geo.  C.  Oxford,  Boise, 

Idaho. _ 

FULL  PAGE  PLANER — wanted.  Must 
be  good  condition.  Also  good  used 
Elrod.  Write  information  and  price 
Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advance. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  1S\  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prises.  Box  1042, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  ROTARY  ROTOGRAVURE 
PRESS,  two  folds  (tabloid-sise),  to 
print  from  copper  cylinders  105  ems, 
diameter  up  to  121  cms.  diam.  Im¬ 
portant  speed  by  not  less  than  20,000 
copies  per  hour.  Editorial  Panameri- 
cana,  8.C.  Serapio  Rendon  47, 
Mexico.  D.F. 

Halp  Waated 

Advcrlitint 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER-LAYOUTS 
selling  for  one  man  department  in  one 
of  mid-south’s  best  small  dailies.  Per¬ 
manent  Salary-bonus.  Write  fully 
to  Harry  W.  Haines,  Courier  News, 
Blytheville.  Ark. 

ADVERTISING  UAN^  Classified  or 
display.  Layouts,  copy  writing  and 
selling.  Permanent.  Regular  list  of 
contract  accounts.  Tha  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
live  Oregon  newspaper  in  7.000  town. 
Must  give  good  references.  Permanent 
position  to  right  man.  Chronicle,  The 
Dalles,  Oregon. 

■  DITOI  A 


Halp  Waiitad 
Advirtitini  (Coat’d) 


advertising  ASSISTANT~Yobb| 

woman  with  well-rounded  agency  at 
newspaper  advertising  experiesM. 
Versatile  and  interesting  position  is 
Panama.  Client  contact,  copy  ai4 
layout.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary.  Write  fill 
details  of  experience;  send  samples 
of  work  if  possible;  state  salary  de¬ 
sired  and  enclose  recent  photo.  Tkb 
is  not  merely  a  war  time  poeitioa. 
Latin  America  offers  a  profitable  (i- 
tore  to  interested  party.  The  Pansaa- 
American,  Box  184,  Panama,  R.  de  P. 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES- 
MAN  with  layout  and  copywritiii 
ability.  Also  young  lady  or  man  or 
layout  and  copywriting  exclusively. 
Permanent.  Afternoon  daily,  city  over 
100,000.  G.  D.  Ingram,  Shreveport 
Journal.  Shreveport.  Louisiana. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  (local) 
in  town  of  27,000  population,  moderate 
living  cost.  Salary  commensnrste 
with  experience  and  ability.  Box  1410, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESBCAN;  must  U 
an  experienced  copy  and  layout  mea; 
newspaper  in  city  of  60,000;  perma¬ 
nent;  state  draft  status,  age,  salary 
requirement  and  other  particulars. 

Box  16.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IS  THEBE  an  experienced  local  ad¬ 
vertising  man  left  who  hasn't  (oind 
the  right  position  with  an  aggreeaivt. 
growing  newspaper  chain  t  We'ro 
looking  for  ability  in  layouts  and  wil¬ 
lingness  to  learn  radio-selling  in  tki 
newspaper  advertising  game.  Oiva 
age,  experience,  referencea  and  startini 
salary.  Write  Paul  Allingbam,  News 

Globe,  Amarillo,  Texas. _ 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISm 
MANAGER  for  non-metropolitan  after 
noon  daily  6,200  ABC  circulation  in 
rapidly  growing  town  of  14,000  pope- 
lation  in  southeastern  state.  Mint 
have  ability  to  layout  and  write  good 
copy  as  well  as  sell.  Position  penns- 
nent.  Box  70,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  IN  SOUTHWEST  oM 
has  permanent  position  (or  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor.  Real  opportunity  witk 
expanding  organisation.  Give  ago, 
draft  status,  experieneo,  salary  expoo- 
tation  first  letter.  Bos  1395,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waito^ 

(SroBaliM 


CIRCULATION  ASSISTANT 

LARGE  group  of  newsstand  inagatinM 
has  opening  for  experienced  circali- 
tion  assistant.  Knowledge  of  order 
regulation  (or  natural  distribution  es¬ 
sential.  Permanent  position  with  New 
York  publisher.  State  background, 
age,  salary  desired.  Box  64,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  or  BrsaP 
Manager  ready  to  step  into  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Circulation  Manager's  position 
Good  pay.  Good  prospects  (or  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  photo.  Refereneoo, 
wage  expected,  and  draft  status.  B<n 
1483,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 

Editorial 


DESKMAN  (or  English  section.  Pan 
Hiiia  City,  R.P.,  daily  30,000  ciro 
Knowledge  Spanish  helpful  but  net 
essential;  same  for  female  sex. 
provide  own  transportation  but  Jot 
permanent  for  person  who  fits, 
mail  complete  data  to  Editor,  Tno 
Panama  American,  Box  5037,  Aaeoi. 

C.  Z. _ 

EDITOR  WANTED — male  or  femsln 
for  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  largest  sa* 
best  weeklies.  Present  ed. 
go  into  service.  Duration  job — but 
that  means  couple  years,  at  lea^ 
Great  chance  for  experience.  S**" 
at  $35  to  $40.  Send  photo 
perience,  employment  record  to — -W- «- 
Carlton.  The  American,  Broqkvill*, 

Penna. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR 
man  or  woman,  for  strong  weekly  ® 
rich  agricultural  county. 
news  and  solicit  advertising.  MotW 
equipment  and  good  wages.  Write  Be* 
180,  Charleston,  Mo. 


PUBLISHIRfor  April  B.  IM* 


H*lp  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


CITY  EDITOR  to  boodle  three  moo 
■Uff  on  small  morning  paMr,  eire. 
15,000  in  20,000  town.  Edit  only 
local  copy,  make  Page  One  layont. 
^od  spot  for  ambitioua  man.  Can 
obtain  living  qra.,  pleasant  sarronnd- 
ings.  Write,  phone,  wire  Shandy  Hill, 

Pottslown,  Pa.  Mercury. _ 

EDITOR,  man  or  lady,  for  Southwest 
magazine.  Qood  salary  plus  iinaneial 
interest  in  new  enterprises  of  sound 
expanding  firm  including  a  new  con- 
■nmer  magsxine  at  war’s  end — a  gen- 
nine  opportunity  for  right  party. 
Garden  or  agric.  experience  is  quite 
desirable.  Must  be  alert,  very  person¬ 
able  and  have  managing  ability.  Give 
draft  status,  age  (under  43),  experi¬ 
ence,  and  employment  and  salary  rec¬ 
ord  (or  past  5  to  8  years.  Enclose 
eloseup  snapshot.  L.  K.  Wilson,  607 
American  Hospital  &  Life  Building, 

Ban  Antonio  5,  Texas. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  city 
government  and  general  on  local  daily 
16,000  circulation  in  city  of  30,000. 
Permanent  position  in  steadily  expand¬ 
ing  organisation.  Also  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  young  woman  reporter.  Write 
fully.  Write  Daily  Tribune,  Royal 
Oak,  Michigan. 

rOR  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  well 
established  insurance  news  weekly, 
drsft  exempt  man  or  woman.  State 
age  and  experience.  Write  Stanley 
Knowles,  The  Standard,  89  Broad  St., 
Boston.  Mass. _ _ 

GOOD  DESK  JOB  for  alert  man  or 
woman  who  can  road  copy  and  able 
to  publish  paper  in  amergeney  plasM- 
sat  working  conditions  easy  noiirs 
satisfactory  pay.  Afternoon  .daily 
with  Associated  Press  leased  wire. 
Two  editions  daily  no  Sunday  paper. 
Deep  South  Army  camp  town  of 
40,000.  Please  give  details  in  appli- 
catlon.  Box  21,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
KAN  OR  WOMAN  FOR  NEWS  DE¬ 
PARTMENT.  Afterneon  daily.  City  of 
13,000.  Write  giving  experienoe,  sal¬ 
ine  exacted,  etc.,  to  Niles  Daily  Star, 

MEWS  EDITOR,  not  in  draft,  for  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  of  5,000,  news  staff  of 
four.  $45  week  to  start,  more  if  work 
is  satisfactory.  Oity  of  12.000,  close 
to  Chicago.  Write  full  details  to  Niles 

Daily  Star,  Niles.  Michigan. _ 

REPORTER  ROOKY  MOUNTAIN 
AREA.  State  qnaliflcations.  Draft 
itatns,  salary  expected.  Forward  re¬ 
plies  by  Air  Mail.  Box  73.  Editor  A 
rnblisher. _ _ 

SPORTS — Interested  young  reporter 
who  can  write  heads,  wants  opportun¬ 
ity  to  use  idoas,  for  small  A.M.  paper. 
Work  light,  but  opportunity  great. 
Write,  phone,  wire  Shandy  Hill,  Potts 

town.  Pa.  Mercury. _ 

WANTED— CAPABLE  EDITOR  and 
advertising  manager.  Good  will  build¬ 
er.  Paper  located  in  Southern  Ill. 
Best  of  references.  Permanent.  Good 
•alary.  Write  stating  salary  and  giv¬ 
ing  references.  Box  45,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

J^TED;  MAN  BEYOND  DRAPT 
AGE  with  editorial  experience,  fond 
of  animals  and  good  habits  to  edit  a 
tnagasine  devoted  to  care  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  animals.  Give  age.  experience 
and  background.  Box  1489.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Wonttci 

_ Mecbnaical _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSMAN. 
Assistant  Pressman.  Stereotypi*r.  Lino¬ 
type  Operator  and  Ad  Man;  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  post-war  security.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay  to  begin.  Fine  working 
conditions  in  new  plant.  Not  a  war 
center.  Town  of  17,000  in  suburban 
New  York.  Box  46,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lieher, 

WOEKING  MANAGEB  wanted  for 
commercial  printing  side  newspaper 
^ant.  One  ATF  offset,  three  platens. 
Must  be  competent  compositor,  press- 
®an,  should  know  Franklin  list,  be 
able  meet  public.  Could  give  some 
instruction  on  offset  to  man  otherwise 
qualified.  Straight  salary  or  salary 
wd  percentage.  Write  fully.  IHily 
News,  Yreka.  Calif. 


H*lp  WoataS 
Mackhiical  (Cool’d) 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINO  ENGRAVER 
with  enough  experience  to  opwrote 
small  plant  Southern  afternoon  dally. 
Consider  woman.  Job  permanent  and 
salary  dependent  on  experience  and 
ability.  Wire  or  write  Albert  P.  Park, 
Bnsinest  Manager,  The  Raleigh  Time#, 

Raleigh.  N.  O. _ 

MALE  PRINTER  OPERATOR  union 
excellent  working  conditions  $40  raise 
before  WLB.  Apply  Box  60,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

STEBEOTYPER. .  Honorably  dia- 
charged  or  draft-exempt  Union  Jour¬ 
neyman  for  day  work.  Write  Stereo¬ 
type  Foreman,  New  Haven  Register, 


HgIp  Waatad 

_ PrtM  Relatione _ 

NEW  YORK  NEWSPAFERBIAN  for 
pnblieity  and  preaa  relationa  work. 
Should  be  imeginati^e ;  have  flair  for 
writing  and  regard  for  facte,  be  able 
to  organise  work  and  get  along  with 
people.  Permanent  (or  qualified  young 
man.  'Tell  fully  what  you  can  offer  and 
what  yeu  expect.  Essential  workers 
need  release  statement.  Box  19,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Phiblieher. 


Halp  Waatad 

_ Pnblic  Reletioiu _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPT,  of  large 
aircraft  company  in  North  Jersey  needs 
man  with  press  and  commercial  photo¬ 
graphic  experience.  Draft  exempt. 
Write  fnily  of  experience.  Reply  Box 
1485,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tl»arTY  Apaacy  Sarvica 

NEWSPAPERMEN!  Write  articlee 
for  Nstionel  Magesines.  Free  lance 
basis.  Bertha  KIsuener  Literary 
Agency,  50'7  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SitaatloBt  Waatad 

_ Admiaietretive _ 

EXECUTIVE — -Would  like  to  discuss 
confidentially  position  and  future  with 
New  York  publisher.  Secretary,  tre^ 
surer,  business  manager,  39,  experi¬ 
enced  in  business  and  editorial  policy, 
management,  accounting  and  person¬ 
nels,  also  paper  reetrictions,  manpower 
and  deferments,  wsges  and  hours, 
unions,  salary  stabilization  and  taxes. 
Capable,  tactful.  Seek  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  68,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ap.wiia.AT.  MANAGER  -  ASSISTANT 
PUBLISHER,  20  years’  enviable  rec¬ 
ord,  small  daily;  draft  exempt,  tem¬ 
perate,  excellent  health;  now  em- 
loyed;  desires  locate  West  Coast, 
outhwest  or  Central  States.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  ANPA  Convention. 
Box  44,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GEN.  MGR.  BUSINESS  MGR.,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  25  years’  experience 
papers  10  to  200M  all  departments. 
A-1  references  all  former  employers. 
No  job  too  tough.  Now  employed. 
Salary  $5,000.  Available  May  lat. 
Box  65,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaafioBS  Waatad 

_ Advertisuit _ 

ADVERTISING  BUSINESS  MAN¬ 
AGER,  43,  20  years’  experience.  Now 
employed  desires  similar  post  city 
under  75,000.  Not  interested  dura¬ 
tion  connection.  Thoroughly  versed  all 
pha.se  business  references.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  48,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Over 
17  years’  successful  experience  on 
leading  newspapers  seeks  permanent 
connection  with  daily;  requiring  man 
with  broad  visoin  high  standard!  and 
proven  ability;  indefatigable  worker. 
Knows  national,  local,  classified,  co¬ 
operation  and  merchandising.  He  knows 
how  to  operate  in  these  changing 
times,  conditions,  habits,  and  post¬ 
war  planning,  specialising  now  in  pub- 
lio  relations,  personnel  and  advertis¬ 
ing  for  manufacturer.  Married.  Box 

18.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  top 
staff  man.  Yonng,  married,  draft  ex¬ 
empt  .  10  years  experience  all  typea 
accounts,  national,  local,  classified. 
Best  references,  go  anywhere.  Box 
1398,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Aftril  •• 


Sitaatloag  Waatad 

Afvartiswi  (Coat’d) 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  married,  age  47, 
college  education  plus  one  year  of 
special  training  on  layouts,  copy  and 
contact.  Able  to  service  all  types  of 
accounts.  Conscientious.  Sober. 
Starting  salary  not  less  than  $75 
weekly.  Beat  references  and  .samples 
of  work  furnished.  Box  66,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  48.  will 
prove  15  years’  success  as:  salesman 
large  dailies;  mgr.  3  man  staff;  ex¬ 
cellent  layouts,  copy,  promotion.  Want 
change  from  too  damp  cold  climate 
before  Sept.  (mgr.  or  bus.  mgr.)  circ., 
news  background.  $60  bonus.  Box  67, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  SEEKS 
better  position;  sitber  as  sdvsrtising 
managsr  of  msdium  or  business  man¬ 
ager  of  smaller  daily.  20  years  sx- 
psrience:  have  reached  top  with  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Oonscientious  worker 
who  can  sell,  write,  layout  and  mar- 
chandiss  advsrtismg  copy.  Well  ex¬ 
perienced  with  key  accounts;  soma 
national.  A  real  producer;  an  asset 
to  any  publisher.  Excellent  references 
for  dependability,  character  and 
proven  ability.  Box  1397,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

A  TWO-FISTED  ADVERTISING 

MANAGER  with  Business  Office  train¬ 
ing  seeks  connection.  Experience  in 
local  national  and  classified.  A  con¬ 
structive  builder.  For  quick  action 
write,  wire  or  phone  suite  322,  Naomi 
Apartments,  Phone  Woodburn  0892, 
Cincinnati  6,  Ohio. 

CLASSIFIED  SXn>EBVISOB,  desires 
metropolitan  position.  9  years  news¬ 
paper  background,  ability  to  exeente 
duties,  capable  of  managing  personnel, 
directing  sales,  instructing,  and  co¬ 
operating  with  other  departments.  Box 

57,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DRAFT-PROOF  ADVERTISIVO  MAM. 
long  and  varied  experienoe  on  all 
types  of  accounts,  layouts,  copywrit¬ 
ing,  gelling,  seeks  permanent  position. 
A-1  references  pertaining  to  chnraetor, 
abilities,  accomplishments.  Box  1309, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  AO- 
VERTISINO  DIRECTOR,  now  em¬ 
ployed  seeks  permanent  position  in 
advertising  or  business  management. 
Must  offer  possibilies  for  the  future. 
Write  Box  1442,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioai  Waatad 

Cartoonitt 

EXPERIENCED  CARTOONIST— Edi¬ 
torial  and  comic  feature.  Box  55, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

THERE’S  NO  SUBSTITUTE  for  tbs 
local  editorial  cartoon  I  I  enjoy  draw¬ 
ing  local  cartoons.  Try  me,  on  assign¬ 
ment;  no  obligation.  Ambitiona,  ener¬ 
getic.  cooperative.  Sam  Schwarts,  581 
Timpson  Place,  Brenx,  55,  N.  Y.  0. 


Sitaotioas  Waatad 

Circnlalion 

OIROUIAtION  manager,  avail^e 
June  1st,  desires  change,  experience 
18  yrs.  Da.  A  San.,  familiar  with 
A.B.C.  little  merchant  plan,  independ¬ 
ent  or  office  dealers,  sales  prices, 
streets,  stands,  mail,  carrier  or  public 
prom.  A1  organiier,  revenue  maker, 
non  drinker,  best  of  references,  44 
years  old,  no  duration  job,  consider 
Oanada.  Box  1438,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitaatioai  Waatad 

_ EJitorUi _ 

EDITO:^  10  years,  of  daily.  30,000 
circulation,  desires  similar  or  tele¬ 
graph  post.  Draft  Exempt.  Age  46, 
best  of  references.  Box  1446,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

BDITORIAL  WRITER,  desk  er  fea¬ 
tures,  25  years  sxparisnea,  newspaper 
magasine.  Law  grad.  Draft  exempt. 
Now  employed.  Box  1409,  Editor  A 
Pnblithcr. 


Sitaatioai  Waatad 

Editoriil  (Gtat’ d) 


COPYBEADER,  draft  deferred,  26, 
N.  Y.  daily  experience,  familiar  re¬ 
write,  captiona,  reporting,  makeup. 
Box  42,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPYBEADER — 80.  4-F,  Unlv.  Grad., 
small,  large  daily  experienee,  wants 
non  duration  job  on  afternoon  daily. 
Box  1410,  Editor  A  Publiaher, _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  now  employed, 
seeks  position  with  publisher  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  individualism  and  wants  this 
principle  reflected  in  editorial  page. 
Conservative,  independent  politically. 
Believe  great  changes  coming  regard¬ 
less  of  party  in  power.  Think  such 
vbanges  should  be  made  by  conserva¬ 
tives.  No  hurry  to  make  change.  Box 
43,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DAILY  REPORTER, 
honorably  discharged  desires  connec¬ 
tion  N.  Y.  C.,  Boston  or  vicinity.  Box 

59,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  AND 
PUBLICITY  MAN.  8  years’  back¬ 
ground  entertainment  and  institution 
publicity.  Seeks  connection  where 
ability  can  be  utilized.  Draft  exempt. 
Box  75,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  •  EDI¬ 
TORIAL  CARTOONIST,  available 
though  now  employed.  Prefers  poli¬ 
tical — also  qualified  music  and  art 
crit.  Will  consider  neutral  foreign 
port  assignments.  Desires  to  broaden 
scope  with  right  publishers.  Young, 
mature,  definitely  feminine.  For  in¬ 
formation  inquire  Olga  Victoria  Bingel, 
Artists’  Representative,  305  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York  Oity  19,  Cl.  6  6452. 

JOXmNALISM  STUDENT  ssaki  t« 
write  short  wavs  radio  (hobby)  eol- 
nmn.  Box  1484,  Editor  A  Pnbiishot. 
LONDON  DIPLOMATIC  COBBB- 
SPONDENT,  author  of  ”Beat-8ollsr” 
books  in  1942  and  also  this  year,  offers 
sxelnsivs  daily  naws  terriee  at  $500 
monthly  and  minor  expensaa.  For¬ 
merly  diplomatic  writer  for  leading 
British  gronp  dailies.  Inquiries  Box 

1437,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  handle  city  deck, 
telegraph,  edits.  mskenp,  worked 
through  school  as  printer  opr.,  inval¬ 
uable.  A.  M..  daily,  $40  $50.  Box 

49,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER  wide  experienee  Intor- 
mountsin  West,  seeks  eentset  with 
editor  who  needs  Utah  eorrespondaat. 

Box  1428,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WASHINGTON  EDITORIAL  OOBRE- 
SPONDENT-bnresn  manager  available 
after  May  1.  National  news,  magsains, 
radio  experience.  High  salary.  Box 

50,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER.  Female  22,  college  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  position  in  fiction  writ¬ 
ing  or  reporting.  Box  74,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSBCAN,  experienced  in  re¬ 
porting;  rewrite,  mskenp.  College 
graduate,  honorably  discharged.  Seeks 
responsible  position  on  daily.  Box  77, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SItaatloM  Waatod 
Mockanical 


OOMPOSITOK— Ad.  and  Job.  Soma 
presswork  and  Linotype.  Must  bo 
steady.  Good  references.  Box  1497, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  avail¬ 
able;  21  years’  experienee  in  daily 
newspapers.  Union.  Box  1495,  Editor 

A  Pnbli.«iher. _ 

5iECHAlNICAL  uttwww.  i  mm  hkTUT 
wants  to  make  change.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  training  and  experience.  Knows 
how  to  handle  men  for  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical  production.  Box  1496,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Slteatioas  Waatad 

_ Photogruyher _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  39  sober.  Own 
equipment.  Fully  experienced  best 
references.  Go  anywhere.  Will  n 
for  interview.  Box  29,  Editor  A  PuD- 

lisher. _ , _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  News  and  pnblieity,  4-F. 
Desires  newspaper  position  small  town 
near  N.  Y.  Box  63,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Ben  McEelwoy 

B*n  McKalway  is  associats 
•dilor  of  tho  Washington  £▼#• 
ning  Star. 


WHEN  a  newspaper  editor  bites 
a  censor,  it  is  not  news.  But 
when  a  censor — the  Director  of 
the  OfBce  of  Cen¬ 
sorship  himself,  in 
person — bites  the 
editors  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  news, 
there  must  be  a 
story  in  It  somewhere.  On  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Brown  to  fill 
this  space  for  one  issue.  I  went 
down  to  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  to  do  a  little  delayed  check¬ 
ing  on  the  facts. 


Cansor  Bitas 
Editora— 
That's  Naws 


You  may  recall  the  biting  in¬ 
cident  Last  December  Byron 
Price,  calling  the  attention  of 
editors  and  broadcasters  to  re¬ 
visions  in  the  Code  of  Wartime 
Practices  for  the  American 
Press,  told  them  they  were  “sup¬ 
pressing  the  news  for  no  valid 
reason.” 

They  are  still  doing  it,  because 
many  of  them  are  confused 
about  what  voluntary  censorship 
means.  They  do  not  read,  or 
know,  the  Code.  They  seem  to 
be  suffering  from  a  progressive 
case  of  censorship  psychosis. 

This  is  a  condition  traceable, 
no  doubt,  to  a  sense  of  frustra¬ 
tion  in  news  gathering.  It  is 
brought  on  by  the  officious  as¬ 
sumption  of  undelegated  author¬ 
ity  by  persons  who  tell  the  edi¬ 
tor  that  there  is  a  war  on  and 
“You  can’t  print  that!” 

Editors  have  been  hearing  that 
injunction  all  their  lives.  In 
normal  times  the  great  majority 
of  them  laugh  it  off  with  a  “Sez 
you!”  In  wartime,  too,  many  of 
them  seem  inclin^  to  swallow 
it,  pull  up  the  typewriter,  reach 
for  the  purple  adjectives  and 
write  an  editorial  damning  cen¬ 
sorship,  which  they  clip  and 
send  to  the  Office  of  Censorship 
with  a  flip  note  telling  the  boys 
to  put  that  in  their  pipes  and 
smoke  it.  But  they  suppress  the 
story  all  the  same. 


The  trouble  is  that  editors, 
speaking  of  them  collectively  as 
a  tribe  in  which  there  are  hon¬ 
orable  exceptions,  have  them¬ 
selves  created  far  too  many  cen¬ 
sors  in  this  country.  An  editor 
may  not  be  able  to  compel  a 
PRO  to  give  him  news.  That  is 
another  hairshirt  we  shall  have 
to  wear  for  the  duration.  But 
while  a  PRO  can  be  and  often 
is  a  helpful  “appropriate  author¬ 
ity”  in  clearing  a  story  involv¬ 
ing  military  matters,  no  PRO  has 
valid  authority  to  forbid  an 
tor  to  print  the  news  not  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  Code,  once  the 
editor  has  the  facts.  Too  many 
of  them  assume  such  authority 
and  get  away  with  it  because 
editors — not  the  Army  or  Navy 
—permit  them  to. 


There  is  a  thick  file  of  com¬ 
plaints  at  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  about  the  refusal  by  selec¬ 
tive  service  officials  to  let  edi¬ 


tors  print  the  number,  as  well 
as  the  names,  of  men  called  to 
the  service.  If  you  have  the 
number,  or  can  get  it  from  yoiu: 
files  or  other  source,  use  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Code  to 
prevent  it.  You  have  a  right  to 
print  it  and  Censorship  will 
back  you  up.  Selective  Service 
has  no  authority  to  tell  editors 
what  they  can  and  cannot  print. 

Editors  sometimes  wait  for  an 
“official  release”  on  an  airplane 
crash.  If  it  takes  place  on  an 
Army  reservation,  they  probably 
will  have  to  continue  to  wait. 
Another  hairshirt.  But  if  the 
editor  gets  the  facts  himself,  it 
is  legitimate  news,  printable  as 
soon  as  he  gets  it — no  matter 
what  somebody  outside  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship  may  say  about 
it.  Certain  details,  sometimes  in 
photographs,  may  involve  secur¬ 
ity  and  as  a  matter  of  decency 
the  next  of  kin  should  be  official¬ 
ly  notified  before  names  of  the 
dead  are  printed.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Code  to  prevent 
an  editor  from  using  his  own 
common  sense  about  what  to  do, 
and  doing  it. 

If  in  doubt,  why  not  telephone 
or  telegraph  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship,  sole  agency  in  the 
United  States  officially  delegated 
to  advise  on  what  is  printable 
and  what  is  not?  Nobody  else 
has  any  authority  to  lay  down 
the  law. 

0*0 


Editors  Lack 
Curiosity 
To  Find  Out 


TO  THE  distress  of  the  censors, 
too  many  editors  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  lot  of  people,  in 
uniform  and  out. 
have  the  right  to 
advise  them  on 
what  is  printable 
under  voluntary 
censorship.  The 
disturbing  part  of  the  business  is 
that  many  of  the  editors  lack  the 
skeptical  curiosity  to  find  out 
about  this  for  themselves,  or  to 
question  the  validity  of  some 
ukase  which  makes  them  gnash 
their  teeth  and  groan  in  impo¬ 
tent  wrath,  while  complying. 


There  undoubtedly  are  many 
unpleasant  and  embarrassing 
stories  knocking  around  that 
public  relations  officers,  in  uni¬ 
form  and  in  civilian  clothes, 
would  rather  not  see  in  print. 
If  editors  are  confused  in  their 
own  minds  about  the  Code,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  persuade  some 
of  them  that  publication  would 
be  damaging  to  “morale,”  or 
something  equally  impressive. 

But  the  keystone  of  voluntary 
censorship  is  the  use  by  editors 
of  the  Code  and  reliance  on  their 
own  common  sense.  To  guide 
them,  there  is  one  court  of  ap¬ 
peals — the  Office  of  Censorship. 
If  the  editors  allow  anybody  else 
to  do  their  thinking  for  them  or 
usurp  the  functions  of  this  court, 
they  are  destroying  the  very 
fibre  of  a  system  of  censorship 
created  for  their  benefit. 


It  might  be  argued  that  over¬ 
zealousness  in  the  suppression 
of  news  is  a  commendable  indi¬ 
cation  of  desire  to  comply  with 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 


Code,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
encouraged. 

The  other  side  of  that  is  that 
this  over-zealousness  to  find 
things  in  the  Code  which  are  not 
there  will  inevitably  bring  the 
Code,  and  the  whole  idea  of 
voluntary  censorship,  into  dis¬ 
repute.  When  editors  reach  the 
stage  of  seeing  a  censor  under 
every  bed  and  violently  start 
calling  them  names  with  every 
breath,  the  very  thought  of  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  becomes  re¬ 
pugnant  and  loses  its  influence. 
That  would  be  unfortunate.  For 
the  alternative  to  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship.  administered  by  civilian 
newspaper  men,  is  statutory  cen¬ 
sorship  directed  by  the  military. 

All  in  all.  the  editors  have 
done  nobly.  Not  one  case  of 
deliberate  violation  of  the  Code 
has  been  reported  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  Not  a  single  challenge  of 
the  Code’s  provisions  has  been 
made.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  number  and  variety  of  pub¬ 
lications  in  America,  the  shades 
of  their  political  complexion  and 
the  characteristic  indigestion  of 
their  editors,  it  is  incr^ible  that 
the  thing  has  worked  so  well. 

It  will  continue  to  work  well 
if  editors  will  keep  in  mind 
the  repeated  admonitions  from 
Washington  that  the  Office  of 
Censorship  is  the  only  agency  in 
this  country  authorized  by  the 
President  to  request  that  certain 
news  not  be  printed:  that  it  has 
no  branches  or  agente  outside  of 
Washington;  that  its  requests  are 
embodied  in  a  Code  that  is  re¬ 
markably  clear  and  concise,  and 
that  it  will  give  a  quick  answer 
on  questionable  matters. 

■ 

Service  Editions 

The  Columbus  ( Ohio )  Evening 
Dispatch  has  inaugurated  a  mid¬ 
get  edition,  without  advertise¬ 
ments,  of  eight  pages  weekly  for 
mailing  to  men  in  the  service. 
First  of  the  “Service  Editions” 
was  published  March  28,  on  40- 
pound  white  paper  8V^  x  11 
inches,  suitable  for  folding  and 
mailing.  This  requires  only  the 
three  cent  first  class  postage  for 
mailing  overseas  and  only  IV^ 
cent  for  second  class  mail  in  the 
country,  provided  no  other  in¬ 
closures  are  made.  The  paper  is 
for  counter  sales  only  at  2  cents 
per  copy. 

■ 

Gannett  Ship  Launching 

The  Liberty  ship  “Deborah 
Sampson  Gannett.”  named  for  a 
heroine  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  a  collateral  ancestor  of 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  head  of  the 
newspaper  chain  bearing  his 
name,  will  be  launched  April  10 
at  Baltimore. 


Customs  Seized 
Material  of 
Repatriates 

David  Darrah,  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent  who  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  recently  on  the  Swedish 
liner  Gripsholm.  after  16  months 
internment  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  related  this  week  how 
New  York  customs  communica¬ 
tion  censors  seized  material  of 
returning  correspondents. 

He  pointed  out  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  delayed  news  stories  on 
conditions  abroad. 

In  commenting  on  the  seizing 
of  documents,  photographs  and 
papers,  which  were  turned  over 
for  examination  by  FBI  agents, 
naval  and  military  intelligence, 
Darrah  stated  in  part: 

Darrah  Comments 

“The  precautions  are  doubt¬ 
less  necessary,  but  newspaper 
correspondents  returning  on  the 
Gripsholm  complained  about  be¬ 
ing  denied  access  to  their  notes 
and  documents  on  landing  for 
several  days.  The  correspond¬ 
ents  contended  that  their  efforts 
to  contribute  to  the  war  effort 
exposing  conditions  abroad  were 
impeded  by  the  authorities. 

“Some  of  the  correspondents 
said  that,  had  they  been  able  to 
consult  with  the  intelligence  of¬ 
ficers,  they  could  have  aided 
them  by  calling  attention  to  im¬ 
portant  publications  or  docu¬ 
ments  they  may  have  had,  and 
which  might  have  escaped  atten¬ 
tion  otherwise. 

“The  correspondents  had  spent 
10  days  aboard  the  Gripsholm, 
on  which  there  were  several  FBI 
men  and  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  who  might 
have  examined  all  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  paper  and  documents 
at  their  leisure.  The  material  had 
been  passed  by  German  authori¬ 
ties  without  examination. 

“From  this  correspondent  toe 
port  authorities  took  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  a  set  of  Ruskin, 
an  autographed  letter  from  Adm. 
Leahy,  the  President’s  chief  ad¬ 
viser,  bank  statements,  and  core- 
spondence,  and  other  irrelevant 
material. 

“Naval  intelligence  and  other 
examiners  courteously  sought  to 
give  back  a  portion  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  the  next  day  but  kept 
much  that  was  essential  for  pre¬ 
paring  articles  and  broadcasts. 
This  correspondent,  for  instance, 
made  two  broadcasts  for  toe 
Office  of  War  Information  in 
New  York  but  could  not  present 
some  facts  because  of  lack  of 
reference  papers.” 


For  thousands  of  years  knowledge  has  been 
accumulating.  Every  current  hour  creates 
new,  modern  questions  for  answering.  The 
range  of  The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  reaches  back  into  the 
past,  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  future. 


Tie  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  &  Telegraph 
(17,046  ME&S)  have  again  renewed  for  this 
service. 
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IDITOR  ft  rUILISHER  for  April  8.  1944 


Patience  is  much  more  than  mere  waiting- 
waiting  for  something  to  happen.  Patience 
means  some  humility,  more  loyalty,  less 
temper;,  it  means  cheerfulness  in  adversity 
as  in  prosperity;  it  means  forgiveness  for  in¬ 
jury;  determination  and  endurance. 

Patience  seeks,  rather  than  demands,  the 
opportunity  to  serve;  follows  less  glamor- 

PATIENCE 

ous,  yet  certain  paths.  It  inspires  confidence. 

During  the  period  when  we  are  occupied 
with  war  activities,  all  of  us  must  cling  to 
those  fundamentals  which  have  made  our 
country  great -with  patience. 

Lest  outstanding  composing-room  equip¬ 
ment  falter  in  its  obligations  to  the  Nation 
and  the  Press,  all  of  us  should  cooperate  in 
its  continuous  care  and  proper  maintenance. 

And  it  must  be  done  patiently. 


PUMTKD  n  o.  8.  A. 


diversified  industries  have  tremendous  earning — and 
s{}ending — power.  Fort  Worth’s  retail  sales  stood 
high  in  the  nation  last  year  in  percentage  of  increase 
— 41%  over  the  year  before  (Federal  Reserve  Dept. 
Store  Figures).  And  still  the  people  in  this  city 
gave  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  War 
Chest,  another  half  million  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
bought  $30,000,000.00  worth  of  War  Bonds  in  the 
last  drive  and  Fort  Worth  won’t  let  down.  All  its 
products  will  be  needed  for  the  duration  and  in  the 
peace,  making  it  one  of  the  richest  and  most  consis¬ 
tent  "buyer’s  markets”  in  the  country. 

Watch  Fort  Worth! 


FORT  WORTH 

Home  of 


Part  ot  the  world’s  longest  double  aircraft  assembly  line  in  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee's  Fort  worth  plant.  In  foreground  are  Liberator 
bombers  (B-24’s)  with  a  recent  innovation  —  nose  gun  turrets. 
The  left  line  contains  C-87  Liberator  Express  transports,  and,  to  the 
rear,  more  Liberator  bombers. 


the  LIBERATORS 


Fort  Worth,  long  famous  for  beef  and  oil,  still  has 
its  great  packing  plants  ...  is  still  headquarters  for 
a  vast  oil  producing  area. 

But  it  has  something  else  now — 

The  vast  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporaton 
plant  which  has  the  largest  manufacturing  room  in 
the  world.  It’s  the  home  of  the  great  B-24  Liberators. 
Thousands  of  these  great  planes  have  gone  out  of 
Fort  Worth  to  carry  the  urgent  burdens  of  war  .  .  . 
and  thousands  more  will  go  out  of  Fort  Worth  to 
play  a  great  part  in  finishing  this  war. 

Plane  makers  and  skilled  workers  in  Fort  Worth’s 
other  war  factories,  in  its  busy  packing  houses,  in  its 


For  effective  and  economical  coverage  of  this  concentrated  market — THE  FORT  WORTH  PRESS. 
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